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INTRODUCTION 


THE Spaniards discovered the Mississippi. De Soto was buried beneath its 
waters; and it was down its muddy current that his followers fled from the El- 
dorado of their dreams, transformed to a dismal wilderness of misery and 
death. The discovery was never used, and was well-nigh forgotten. On early 
Spanish maps, the Mississippi is often indistinguishable from other affluents 
of the Gulf. A century passed after De Soto's journeyings in the South, before 
a French explorer reached a northern tributary of the great river. 


This was Jean Nicollet, interpreter at Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence. He 
had been some twenty years in Canada, had lived among the Algonquins of 
Allumette Island, and spent eight or nine years among the Nipissings, on the 
lake which bears their name. 


Here he became an Indian in all his habits, but remained, nevertheless, a 
zealous Catholic, and returned to civilization at last because he could not live 
without the sacraments. Strange stories were current among the Nipissings of 
a people without hair and without beards, who came from the West to trade 
with a tribe beyond the Great Lakes. 


Who could doubt that these strangers were Chinese or Japanese? Such tales 
may well have excited Nicollet's curiosity; and when, in or before the year 
1639, he was sent as an ambassador to the tribe in question, he would not 
have been surprised if on arriving he had found a party of mandarins among 
them. Possibly it was with a view to such a contingency that he provided him- 
self, as a dress of ceremony, with a robe of Chinese damask embroidered with 
birds and flowers. 


The tribe to which he was sent was that of the Winnebagoes, living near the 
head of the Green Bay of Lake Michigan. They had come to blows with the 
Hurons, allies of the French; and Nicollet was charged to negotiate a peace. 
When he approached the Winnebago town, he sent one of his Indian atten- 
dants to announce his coming, put on his robe of damask, and advanced to 
meet the expectant crowd with a pistol in each hand. 
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The squaws and children fled, screaming that it was a manito, or spirit, armed 
with thunder and lightning; but the chiefs and warriors regaled him with so 
bountiful a hospitality that a hundred and twenty beavers were devoured at a 
single feast. From the Winnebagoes, he passed westward, ascended Fox 
River, crossed to the Wisconsin, and descended it so far that, as he reported 
on his return, in three days more he would have reached the sea. The truth 
seems to be, that he mistook the meaning of his Indian guides, and that the 
"great water" to which he was so near was not the sea, but the Mississippi. 


It has been affirmed that one Colonel Wood, of Virginia, reached a branch of 
the Mississippi as early as the year 1654, and that, about 1670, a certain Cap- 
tain Bolton penetrated to the river itself. Neither statement is improbable, but 
neither is sustained by sufficient evidence. Meanwhile, French Jesuits and 
fur-traders pushed deeper and deeper into the wilderness of the northern 
lakes. 


In 1641, Jogues and Raymbault preached the Catholic faith to a concourse of 
Indians at the outlet of Lake Superior. Then came the havoc and desolation of 
the Iroquois war, and, for years, farther exploration was arrested. At length, 
in 1658, two daring traders penetrated to Lake Superior, wintered there, and 
brought back the tales they had heard of the ferocious Sioux and of a great 
western river on which they dwelt. 


Jesuit Allouez explored a part of Lake Superior, and heard, in his turn, of the 
Sioux and their great river, the "Messipi." More and more, the thoughts of the 
Jesuits, and not of the Jesuits alone, dwelt on this mysterious stream. 
Through what regions did it flow; and whither would it lead them; to the 
South Sea or the "Sea of Virginia;" to Mexico, Japan, or China? The problem 
was soon to be solved, and the mystery revealed. The hour was come, and the 
man. 


CHAPTER I. 1643-1669. CAVELIER DE LA SALLE. 


THE YOUTH OF LA SALLE. — HIS CONNECTION WITH THE JESUITS. — 
HE GOES TO CANADA. — HIS CHARACTER. — HIS SCHEMES. — HIS 
SEIGNIORY AT LA CHINE. — HIS EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF A WEST- 
ERN PASSAGE TO INDIA. 


AMONG the burghers of Rouen was the old and rich family of the Caveliers. 
Though citizens and not nobles, some of their connections held high diplo- 
matic posts and honorable employments at Court. In 1643 was born at Rouen 
Robert Cavelier, better known by the designation of La Salle. His father Jean 
and his uncle Henri were wealthy merchants, living more like nobles than like 
burghers; and the boy received an education of intellect and character which 
he soon began to display. He showed an inclination for the exact sciences, and 
especially for mathematics. At an early age he became connected with the 
Catholic Jesuits. 


La Salle was an earnest Catholic. Yet, he was not religiously enthusiastic. Nev- 
ertheless, the Jesuits had a powerful attraction for his youthful imagination. 
This organization, so complicated, a mighty machine, was an image of 
Catholic power, full of fascination for a mind like his. He would be drawn into 
it but would soon wish to escape. To find himself not at the centre of power, 
nor the mover, but the moved, would have been intolerable to him. Self-con- 
trolled and self-contained as he was, he would serve their turn. A youth whose 
calm exterior hid an inexhaustible fund of pride; whose purposes, nursed in 
secret, the confessional and the "manifestation of conscience" could hardly 
drag to the light; whose strong personality would not yield to the shaping 
hand; and who, by a necessity of his nature, could obey no initiative but his 
own, — was not after the model that Loyola had commended of his Jesuits. 


La Salle left the Jesuits. The cravings of deep ambition, an insatiable intellect, 
intense longing for action and achievement subdued in him all other pas- 
sions. In his faults, the love of pleasure had no part. He had an elder brother 
in Canada, the Abbot Jean Cavelier, a priest of St. Sulpice. His connection 
with the Jesuits had deprived him, under French law, of the inheritance of his 


father, who had died not long before. An allowance was made to him of three 
or four hundred livres a year. With this pittance he sailed for Canada, to seek 
his fortune, in the spring of 1666. 


Next, we find him at Montreal. An association of enthusiastic devotees had 
made a settlement at this place. Having in some measure accomplished its 
work, it was now dissolved; and the corporation of Catholic priests, called the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, was now the proprietor and the feudal lord of Mon- 
treal. It still holds vast possessions in the city and island. These wealthy 
Catholic ecclesiastics were holding a post with which a band of veteran sol- 
diers or warlike frontiersmen would have been better matched. Montreal was 
perhaps the most dangerous place in Canada. In time of war it was exposed 
by its position to incessant inroads of the Iroquois, or Five Nations of New 
York. No man could venture into the forests or the fields without bearing his 
life in his hand. The savage confederates had just received a sharp chastise- 
ment at the hands of Courcelles, the governor; and the result was a treaty of 
peace, which might at any moment be broken. 


(Note) Daniel de Rémy de Courcelle, 

Sieur de Montigny, de La Fresnaye et 

ide Courcelle (1626 — 24 October 1698) 

was the Governor General of New 

France from 1665 to 1672. He had the 

Carignan-Saliéres Regiment and their 

Lieutenant General Alexander de 
Prouville, Sieur de Tracy at his com- 

|} mand when he arrived in Canada. 

f| Through Alexander de Prouville and 

“| by personal expeditions, he carried out 

an aggressive war against the Iro- 


The Catholic priests of St. Sulpice were 
granting out their lands to settlers. 
They wished to extend a line of settle- 
ments along the front of their island, to 
4 form an outpost, from which an alarm 
\could be given on any descent of the 
ey, Iroquois. La Salle was the man for such 
etachives |a purpose. Had the priests understood 
him, they would have seen in him a 
young man in whom the fire of youth glowed with an invincible tenacity of 
gripe to any purpose which he might espouse. He came to Canada to avail 
himself of any stepping-stone for his purposes. Queylus, Superior of the Sem- 
inary, made him a generous offer, the grant of a large tract of land at the place 


now called La Chine, above the great rapids of the same name, eight or nine 
miles from Montreal. On one hand, the place was greatly exposed to attack; 
and on the other, it was favorably situated for the fur-trade. La Salle and his 
successors became its proprietors, on the sole condition of delivering to the 
Catholic Seminary, on every change of ownership, a medal of fine silver, 
weighing one mark. He began to grant out his land to such settlers as would 
join him. 


Approaching the shore where the city of Montreal now stands, one would 
have seen a row of small compact dwellings, extending along a narrow street, 
parallel to the river, and then, as now, called St. Paul Street. On a hill at the 
right stood the windmill of the seigneurs, built of stone, and pierced with 
loop-holes to serve as a place of defence. On the left, in an angle formed by 
the junction of a rivulet with the St. Lawrence, was a square bastioned fort of 
stone. Here lived the military governor, appointed by the Catholic Seminary, 
and commanding a few soldiers of the regiment of Carignan. In front, on the 
line of the street, were the enclosure and buildings of the Seminary and those 
of the hospital. In the hospital enclosure was a small Catholic church, opening 
on the street, serving for the whole settlement. 


Landing, passing the fort, and walking southward along the shore, one would 
have entered the primeval forest. Here, mile after mile, he would have found 
the rude beginnings of a settlement. It was where the St. Lawrence widens 
into the Lake of St. Louis. Here, La Salle had traced out a palisaded village, 
and assigned to each settler half an arpent, a third of an acre, for which he 
was to render to the young seigneur a yearly acknowledgment of three 
capons, besides six deniers — that is, half a sou — in money. To each was as- 
signed sixty arpents of land beyond the village, with the perpetual rent of half 
a sou for each arpent. He also set apart a common, two hundred arpents in 
extent, for the use of the settlers, on condition of payment by each of five sous 
a year. He reserved four hundred and twenty arpents for his own personal do- 
main, and on this he began to clear the ground and erect buildings. 


La Salle came to Canada with objects distinctly in view. He at once began to 
study the Indian languages, and within two or three years, he mastered the 
Iroquois and seven or eight other languages and dialects. From the shore of 
his seigniory, he could gaze westward over the broad breast of the Lake of St. 
Louis, but his thoughts flew far beyond, across the wild and lonely world that 
stretched towards the sunset. Like Champlain and all the early explorers, he 
dreamed of a passage to the South Sea, and a new road for commerce to the 
riches of China and Japan. Indians often came to his settlement; and, on one 
occasion, he was visited by a band of the Seneca Iroquois. The visitors spent 
the winter with him, and told him of a river called the Ohio, rising in their 
country, and flowing into the sea, but at such a distance that its mouth could 
only be reached after a journey of eight or nine months. Evidently, the Ohio 
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and the Mississippi are here merged into one. In accordance with geographi- 
cal views then prevalent, he conceived that this great river must needs flow 
into the "Vermilion Sea”; that is, the Gulf of California. If so, it would give 
him what he sought, — a western passage to China; while the Indian tribes 
might be made a source of great commercial profit. 


La Salle's imagination took fire. His resolution was soon formed; and he de- 
scended the St. Lawrence to Quebec, to gain approval of the Governor to his 
intended exploration. Few men were more skilled than he in the art of clear 
and plausible statement. Both the Governor, Courcelles, and the Intendant, 
Talon, were readily won over to his plan. The cost was to be his own; and he 
had no money, having spent it all on his seigniory. He proposed that the Sem- 
inary should buy it back, with such improvements as he had made. Queylus, 
the Catholic Superior, consented, and bought of him the greater part; while 
La Salle sold the remainder, including the clearings, to one Jean Milot, an 
ironmonger, for twenty-eight hundred livres. With this he bought four ca- 
noes, with the necessary supplies, and hired fourteen men. 


The Seminary itself was preparing a similar enterprise. The Jesuits at this 
time not only held an ascendency over the other ecclesiastics in Canada, but 
exercised an inordinate influence on the civil government. The Seminary 
priests of Montreal were jealous of these powerful rivals, and eager to emulate 
their own zeal for the conquering of new domains for the Faith. Under this 
impulse, they had, three years before, established a mission on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario. Dollier de Casson, had spent the winter in a hunting- 
camp of the Nipissings, where an Indian prisoner, captured in the North- 
west, told him of populous tribes of that quarter, living in heathenish dark- 
ness. On this, the Seminary priests resolved to essay their conversion; and an 
expedition, to be directed by Dollier, was fitted out to this end. 


He was not ill suited to the purpose. He had been a soldier in his youth, and 
had fought valiantly as an officer of cavalry under Turenne. He was a man of 
great courage; of a tall, commanding person; and uncommon bodily strength, 
of which he had given striking proofs in the campaign of Courcelles against 
the Iroquois, three years before. On going to Quebec, to procure the necessary 
outfit, he was urged by Courcelles to modify his plans to act in concert with La 
Salle. Dollier and his brother priests consented. One of them was joined with 
him as a colleague, because he was skilled in surveying, and could make a 
map of their route. Three canoes were procured, and seven hired men com- 
pleted the party. It was determined that La Salle's expedition, and that of the 
Seminary, should be combined in one; an arrangement ill suited to the char- 
acter of the young explorer, who was unfit for any enterprise of which he was 
not the undisputed chief. On the sixth of July, the adventurers began their 
voyage. 
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CHAPTER II. 1669-1671. LA SALLE AND THE SULPITIANS 


THE FRENCH IN WESTERN NEW YORK. — LOUIS JOLIET. — THE SUL- 
PITIANS ON LAKE ERIE. — AT DETROIT. — AT SAUT STE. MARIE. — THE 
MYSTERY OF LA SALLE. — HE DISCOVERS THE OHIO. — HE DESCENDS 
THE ILLINOIS. — DID HE REACH THE MISSISSIPPI? 


LA CHINE was the starting-point, and the combined parties, in all twenty- 
four men with seven canoes, embarked on the Lake of St. Louis. With them 
were two other canoes, bearing the party of Senecas who had wintered at La 
Salle's settlement, and who were now to act as guides. They fought their way 
upward against the perilous rapids of the St. Lawrence, then scarcely known 
to the voyager, threaded the romantic channels of the Thousand Islands, and 
issued on Lake Ontario. Thirty days of toil and exposure had told upon them 
so severely that not a man of the party, except the Indians, had escaped the 
attacks of disease in some form. 


(Note) The Thousand Islands (French: Mille-iles) constitute a North Ameri- 
can archipelago of 1,864 islands that straddles the Canada-US border in the 
Saint Lawrence River as it emerges from the northeast corner of Lake On- 
tario. They stretch for about 50 miles (80 km) downstream from Kingston, 
Ontario. The Canadian islands are in the province of Ontario and the U.S. 
islands in the state of New York. The islands range in size from over 40 
square miles (100 km2) to smaller islands occupied by a single residence, or 
uninhabited outcroppings of rocks. To count as one of the Thousand Islands, 
emergent land within the river channel must have at least one square foot 
(0.093 m2) of land above water level year-round, and support at least two 
living trees. 


Their guides led them directly to the great village of the Senecas, near the 
banks of the Genesee, flattering them with the hope that they would here find 
other guides, to conduct them to the Ohio. The Senecas had among them a 
prisoner of one of the western tribes, who would have answered their pur- 
pose. The chiefs met in council: but La Salle had not yet mastered the lan- 
guage sufficiently to serve as spokesman; and a Dutch interpreter, brought by 
the priests, could not explain himself in French. 
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The Jesuit Fremin was stationed at the village, and his servant came to their 
aid. But he wilfully misinterpreted them and they suspected the jealous Je- 
suits had tampered with the Senecas. The Indians evaded their request for a 
guide, burned before their eyes the unfortunate western prisoner, and as- 
sured them that if they went to the Ohio the people of those parts would put 
them to death. As there were many among the Senecas who wished to kill 
them in revenge for the chief murdered near Montreal, and as these and oth- 
ers were at times in a frenzy of drunkenness with brandy brought from Al- 
bany, the position of the French was very hazardous. They remained, how- 
ever, for a month; still clinging to the hope of obtaining guides. At length, an 
Indian from an Iroquois colony at the head of Lake Ontario offered to conduct 
them thither, assuring them that they would find what they sought. They left 
the Seneca town; coasted the south shore of the lake; passed the mouth of the 
Niagara, where they heard the distant roar of the cataract; and, five days af- 
ter, reached Ganastogue. The inhabitants proved friendly, and La Salle re- 
ceived the welcome present of a Shawnee prisoner, who told them that the 
Ohio could be reached in six weeks, and that he would guide them to it. De- 
lighted at this good fortune, they were about to set out; when they heard, to 
their astonishment, of the arrival of two other Frenchmen at a neighboring 
village. One of the strangers proved to be a man destined to hold a conspicu- 
ous place in the history of western discovery. This was Louis Joliet, a young 
man of about the age of La Salle. Like 
him, he had studied for the priesthood; 
but the world and the wilderness had 
conquered his early inclinations, and 
changed him to an active and adven- 
turous fur-trader. Talon had sent him 
to discover and explore the copper- 
mines of Lake Superior. He had failed 
in the attempt, and was now returning. 
His Indian guide, afraid of passing the 
Niagara portage lest he should meet 
enemies, had led him from Lake Erie, 
by way of Grand River, towards the 
head of Lake Ontario; and thus it was 
Bthat he met La Salle and the Sulpitians. 


This meeting caused a change of plan. Joliet showed the priests a map which 
he had made, of the Upper Lakes he had visited, and gave them a copy of it; 
telling them, at the same time, of the Pottawattamies, and other tribes of that 
region needed spiritual succor. They determined to follow the route which he 
suggested, against the remonstrances of La Salle, who in vain reminded them 
that the Jesuits had pre-occupied the field, and would regard them as intrud- 
ers. They resolved that the Mississippi could be reached with less risk by this 
northern route than by that of the south. 
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Since reaching the head of Lake Ontario, La Salle had been attacked by a vio- 
lent fever. He told his two colleagues that he was in no condition to go for- 
ward, and should be forced to part from them. He respected the priesthood, 
— with the exception of the Jesuits, — and he was under obligations to the 
Sulpitians of Montreal. Hence there can be no doubt that he used his illness 
as a reason for escaping from their company and following his own path. 


On the last day of September, the priests and La Salle parted, — the Sulpitians 
and their party descending the Grand River towards Lake Erie, while La Salle 
began his return to Montreal. The next two years of his life remain in some 
measure an enigma. That he was busied in active exploration, and that he 
made important discoveries, is certain; but the extent and character of these 
discoveries remain wrapped in doubt. He is known to have kept journals and 
made maps; and these were in existence, and in possession of his niece, 
Madeleine Cavelier, then in advanced age, as late as the year 1756; beyond 
which time the most diligent inquiry has failed to trace them. The Abbot Fail- 
lon affirms, that some of La Salle's men, refusing to follow him, returned to 
La Chine, and that the place then received its name, in derision of the young 
adventurer's dream of a westward passage to China. 


As for himself, the only distinct record of his movements is that contained in 
an unpublished paper, entitled, "Histoire de Monsieur de la Salle." It is an ac- 
count of his explorations, and of the state of parties in Canada previous to the 
year 1678; taken from the lips of La Salle himself, by a person whose name 
does not appear, but who declares that he had ten or twelve conversations 
with him at Paris, whither he had come with a petition to the Court. The 
writer himself had never been in America, and was ignorant of its geography; 
hence blunders on his part might reasonably be expected. His statements, 
however, are in some measure intelligible; and the following is the substance 
of them. After leaving the priests, La Salle went to Onondaga, where we are 
left to infer that he succeeded better in getting a guide than he had before 
done among the Senecas. Thence he made his way to a point six or seven 
leagues distant from Lake Erie, where he reached a branch of the Ohio; and, 
descending it, followed the river as far as the rapids at Louisville, or beyond 
its confluence with the Mississippi. His men now refused to go farther, and 
abandoned him, escaping to the English and the Dutch; whereupon he re- 
traced his steps alone. This must have been in the winter of 1669-70, or in the 
following spring; unless there is an error of date in the statement of Nicolas 
Perrot, the famous voyageur, who says that he met him in the summer of 
1670, hunting on the Ottawa with a party of Iroquois. 


But how was La Salle employed in the following year? The same memoir has 
its solution to the problem. By this it appears that the indefatigable explorer 
embarked on Lake Erie, ascended the Detroit to Lake Huron, coasted the un- 
known shores of Michigan, passed the Straits of Michillimackinac, 
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and leaving Green Bay behind him, entered what is described as an incompa- 
rably larger bay, but which was evidently the southern portion of Lake Michi- 
gan. Thence he crossed to a river flowing westward, — evidently the Illinois, 
— and followed it until it was joined by another river flowing from the north- 
west to the southeast. By this, the Mississippi only can be meant; and he is re- 
ported to have said that he descended it to the thirty-sixth degree of latitude; 
where he stopped, assured that it discharged itself not into the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, but into the Gulf of Mexico; and resolved to follow it thither at a future 
day, when better provided with men and supplies. 


The first of these statements, — that relating to the Ohio, — confused, vague, 
and in great part incorrect as it certainly is, is nevertheless well sustained as 
regards one essential point. La Salle himself, in a memorial addressed to 
Count Frontenac in 1677, affirms that he discovered the Ohio, and descended 
it as far as to a fall which obstructed it. Again, his rival, Louis Joliet, whose 
testimony on this point cannot be suspected, made two maps of the region of 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. The Ohio is laid down on both of them, 
with an inscription to the effect that it had been explored by La Salle. That he 
discovered the Ohio may then be regarded as established. That he descended 
it to the Mississippi, he himself does not pretend; nor is there reason to be- 
lieve that he did so. 
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CHAPTER III. 1670-1672. THE JESUITS ON THE LAKES 


THE OLD MISSIONS AND THE NEW. — A CHANGE OF SPIRIT. — LAKE 
SUPERIOR AND THE COPPER-MINES. — STE. MARIE. — LA POINTE. — 
MICHILLIMACKINAC. — JESUITS ON LAKE MICHIGAN. — ALLOUEZ 
AND DABLON. — THE JESUIT FUR-TRADE. 


What were the Catholic Jesuits doing? Since the ruin of their great mission of 
the Hurons by the Iriquois, a perceptible change had taken place in them. 
They had put forth exertions and to set at naught famine, disease, and death. 
But the result of all had been a disastrous failure. A very demon of havoc had 
crushed their Catholic churches, slaughtered their converts, uprooted the 
populous communities on which their hopes had rested, and scattered them 
in bands of wretched fugitives far and wide through the wilderness. They had 
devoted themselves to the building up of a Jesuit empire among the great 
tribes of the lakes; and of these none remained but the Iroquois. Their geo- 
graphical position was too much exposed to Dutch and English influence. 
Their best hopes were now in the North and the West; and thither, in great 
part, they had turned their energies. 


We find them on Lake Huron, Lake Superior, and Lake Michigan, but in a 
spirit not quite the same. The epoch of the Catholic saints and martyrs was 
passing away; and henceforth we find the Canadian Jesuit less and less an 
apostle, more and more an explorer, a man of science, and a politician. The 
yearly reports of the missions are still stuffed with intolerably tedious stories 
of forced baptisms and conversions, for these have become a part of the for- 
mula. One finds observations on the winds, currents, and tides of the Great 
Lakes; speculations on a subterranean outlet of Lake Superior; accounts of its 
copper-mines, and how the Jesuit fathers are laboring to explore them for the 
monetary profit of the colony. The Jesuit was as often a fanatic for his order 
as for his faith. Ardently as he burned for the saving of souls, he would have 
none saved on the Upper Lakes. He claimed a monopoly of conversion to the 
Catholic faith, with its attendant monopoly of toil, hardship, and martyrdom. 
He was ambitious for great corporate and political power in contradictions 
which abound in the annals of the order. 
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Prefixed to the Relation of 1671 is the map of Lake Superior; a work of which, 
however, the exactness has been exaggerated, as compared with other Cana- 
dian maps of the day. While making surveys, the priests were diligently look- 
ing for copper. Father Dablon reports that they had found it in greatest abun- 
dance on Isle Minong, now Isle Royale. "A day's journey from the head of the 
lake, on the south side, there is," he says, "a rock of copper weighing from six 
hundred to eight hundred pounds, lying on the shore where any who pass 
may see it;" and he further speaks of great copper boulders in the bed of the 
River Ontonagan. 


(Note) The Jesuit Relations were yearly reports sent to Paris by 17th-cen- 
tury Catholic missionaries. In these reports, Jesuit missionaries recorded 
their evangelizing efforts, as well as the goings-on and cultures of the Native 
American peoples among whom they lived in North America. 


There were two principal missions on the Upper Lakes. One of these was Ste. 
Marie du Saut. This was a noted fishing-place; for the rapids were full of 
white-fish, and Indians came thither in crowds. The permanent residents 
were an Ojibwa band, called by the French Sauteurs, whose bark lodges were 
clustered at the foot of the rapids, near the fort of the Jesuits. Besides these, a 
host of Algonquins, of various tribes, resorted thither in the spring and sum- 
mer; living in abundance on the fishery, and dispersing in winter to wander 
and starve in scattered hunting-parties far and wide through the forests. 


The other chief mission was that of St. Esprit, at La Pointe, near the western 
extremity of Lake Superior. Here were the Hurons and the Ottawas, who, like 
them, had sought an asylum from the rage of the Iroquois. Many other tribes, 
Illinois, Pottawattamies, Foxes, Menomonies, Sioux, Assinneboins, Kniste- 
neaux, and a multitude besides, came hither yearly to trade with the French. 
A young Jesuit, Jacques Marquette, from the Saut Ste. Marie tended a flock 
who disheartened him by its backslidings. The best that he could report of the 
Hurons, after all the toils and all the blood lavished in their conversion, was, 
"far removed from the kingdom of God, and they were addicted to foulness, 
incantations, and sacrifices to evil spirits." 


The Sioux, — the Iroquois of the West, as the Jesuits call them, — now broke 
into open war, and so terrified the Hurons and Ottawas that they abandoned 
their settlements and fled. Marquette followed his panic-stricken flock; who, 
passing the Saut Ste. Marie, and descending to Lake Huron and the Great 
Manatoulin Island. Two missions were now necessary to minister to the di- 
vided bands. That of Michillimackinac was assigned to Marquette, and that of 
the Manatoulin Island to Louis Andre. When winter came, scattering his flock 
to their hunting-grounds, Andre made a missionary tour among the Nipiss- 
ings and other neighboring tribes. Andre's experience among them was of the 
roughest. The staple of his diet was acorns and tripe de roche, — a species of 
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lichen, which, being boiled, resolved itself into a black glue, nauseous, but not 
void of nourishment. At times he was reduced to moss, the bark of trees, or 
moccasins and old moose-skins cut into strips and boiled. His hosts treated 
him very ill, and the worst of their fare was always his portion. When spring 
came to his relief, he returned to his post of St. Simon, with impaired diges- 
tion and unabated zeal. 


Crossing Winnebago Lake, the two priests followed the river leading to the 
town of the Mascoutins and Miamis, which they reached on the fifteenth of 
September. The Jesuits, who had brought a highly-colored picture of the Last 
Judgment, called the Indians to council and displayed it before them. Allouez, 
who spoke Algonquin, harangued them on hell, demons, and eternal flames. 
When at length they took their departure, they left behind them a reputation 
as medicine-men of transcendent power. In the winter following, Allouez vis- 
ited the Foxes, whom he found in extreme ill-humor. They were incensed 
against the French Catholics by the ill-usage which some of their tribe had 
lately met with when on a trading-visit to Montreal; and they received the 
faith with shouts of derision. The priest was horror-stricken at what he saw. 
Their lodges, — each containing from five to ten families, — seemed in his 
eyes like seraglios (the sequestered living quarters used by wives and concu- 
bines in an Ottoman household); for some of the chiefs had eight wives. 
When he showed them his crucifix, they would throw tobacco on it as an of- 
fering. On another visit, he taught them the sign of the cross and told them 
the story of Emperor Constantine.. A war-party was going out against their 
enemies and they all daubed the figure of a cross on their shields of bull-hide, 
set out for the war, and came back victorious, extolling the sacred symbol as a 
great war-medicine. "Thus it is," writes Dablon, "that our holy Catholic faith 
is established among these people. Most things human have their phases of 
the ludicrous; and the works of these priests is no exception to the rule. 


The various missionary stations were much alike. They consisted of a chapel 
(commonly of logs) and one or more houses, with perhaps a storehouse and a 
workshop, — the whole fenced with palisades, forming a stockade fort, sur- 
rounded with clearings and cultivated fields. It is evident that the priests had 
need of other hands than their own and those of the few lay brothers attached 
to the mission. They required men inured to labor, accustomed to the forest 
life, able to guide canoes and handle tools and weapons. In the earlier epoch 
of the missions, when enthusiasm was at its height, they were served in great 
measure by volunteers, who joined them through devotion or penitence, and 
who were known as "given men." These were employed in building, hunting, 
fishing, clearing and tilling the ground and guiding canoes. This charge of 
trading is vehemently reiterated in many quarters, including the official 
despatches of the Governor of Canada; while, so far as I can discover, the Je- 
suits never distinctly denied it (trading for profits); and, on several occasions, 
they partially admitted its truth as to their true intentions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 1667-1672. FRANCE TAKES POSSESSION OF THE WEST 


TALON. — ST. LUSSON. — PERROT. — THE CEREMONY AT SAUT STE. 
MARIE. — THE SPEECH OF ALLOUEZ. — COUNT FRONTENAC. 


JEAN TALON, Intendant of Canada, was a man of no common stamp. Able, 
vigorous, and patriotic, — he was the worthy lieutenant and disciple of the 
great minister Colbert, the ill-requited founder of the prosperity of Louis XIV. 
He cherished high hopes for the future of New France, and labored strenu- 
ously to realize them. He urged upon the king a scheme which, could it have 
been accomplished, would have wrought strange changes on the American 
continent. This was, to gain possession of New York, by treaty or conquest; 
thus giving to Canada a southern access to the ocean, open at all seasons, sep- 
arating New England from Virginia, and controlling the Iroquois, the most 
formidable enemy of the French colony. Louis XIV. held the king of England 
in his pay; and, had the proposal been urged, the result could not have been 
foretold. The scheme failed, and Talon prepared to use his present advantages 
to the utmost. While laboring strenuously to develop the industrial resources 
of the colony, he addressed himself to discovering and occupying the interior 
of the continent; controlling the rivers, which were its only highways; and se- 
curing it for France against every other nation. On the east, England was to be 
hemmed within a narrow strip of seaboard; while, on the south, Talon aimed 
at securing a port on the Gulf of Mexico, to hold the Spaniards in check, and 
dispute with them the possession of the vast regions which they claimed as 
their own. But the interior of the continent was still an unknown world. It be- 
hooved him to explore it; and to that end he availed himself of Catholic Je- 
suits, officers, fur-traders, and enterprising schemers like La Salle. His efforts 
at discovery seem to have been conducted with a singular economy of the 
king's purse. La Salle paid all the expenses of his first expedition made under 
Talon's auspices; and apparently of the second also, though the Intendant an- 
nounces it in his despatches as an expedition sent out by himself. When, in 
1670, he ordered Daumont de St. Lusson to search for copper-mines on Lake 
Superior, and, at the same time, to take formal possession of the whole inte- 
rior for the king; it was arranged that he should pay the costs of the journey 
by trading with the Indians. 


(Note) Jean Talon, Count d'Orsainville was appointed by King Louis XIV 
and his minister, Jean-Baptiste Colbert to serve as the Intendant of Justice, 
Public Order and Finances in Canada, Acadia and Newfoundland for two 
terms: 1665 to 1668 and 1670 to 1672. 
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St. Lusson set out with a small party of men, and Nicolas Perrot as his inter- 
preter. He was twenty-six years old, and a Jesuit. Over the Indians he had 
great influence. He spoke Algonquin fluently, and was favorably known to 
many tribes. St. Lusson wintered at the Manatoulin Islands; while Perrot pro- 
ceeded to Green Bay. The Miamis received him with a sham battle, which was 
designed to do him honor. They entertained him also with a grand game of la 
crosse, the Indian ball-play. Their principal chiefs, with those of the Sacs, 
Winnebagoes, and Menomonies, embarked, and paddled for the place of ren- 
dezvous; where they and Perrot arrived on the fifth of May. 


St. Lusson was here with his men, fifteen in number, among whom was Louis 
Joliet. When fourteen tribes, or their representatives had arrived, St. Lusson 
prepared to execute the commission with which he was charged. At the foot of 
the rapids was the village of the Sauteurs, above the village was a hill, and 
hard by stood the fort of the Jesuits. On the morning of the fourteenth of 
June, St. Lusson led his followers to the top of the hill, all fully equipped and 
under arms. Here, too, in the vestments of their priestly office, were four Je- 
suits, — Claude Dablon, Superior of the Missions of the Lakes, Gabriel Druil- 
letes, Claude Allouez, and Louis Andre. All around, the great throng of Indi- 
ans stood, or crouched, or reclined at length, with eyes and ears intent. A 
large cross of wood had been made ready. Dablon, in solemn form, pro- 
nounced his blessing on it; and then it was reared and planted in the ground, 
while the Frenchmen, uncovered, sang the Vexilla Regis. Then a post of cedar 
was planted beside it, with a metal plate attached, engraven with the royal 
arms; while St. Lusson's followers sang the Exaudiat and one of the Jesuits 
uttered a prayer for the king. St. Lusson now advanced, and, holding his 
sword in one hand, and raising with the other a sod of earth, proclaimed in a 
loud voice, "In the name of the Most High, Mighty, and Redoubted Monarch, 
Louis, Fourteenth of that name, Most Christian King of France and of 
Navarre, I take possession of this place, Sainte Marie du Saut, as also of Lakes 
Huron and Superior, the Island of Manatoulin, and all countries, rivers, lakes, 
and streams contiguous and adjacent thereunto; both those which have been 
discovered and those which may be discovered hereafter, in all their length 
and breadth, bounded on the one side by the seas of the North and of the 
West, and on the other by the South Sea: declaring to the nations thereof that 
from this time forth they are vassals of his Majesty, bound to obey his laws 
and follow his customs: promising them on his part all succor and protection 
against the incursions and invasions of their enemies: declaring to all other 
potentates, princes, sovereigns, states and republics, — to them and their sub- 
jects, — that they cannot and are not to seize or settle upon any parts of the 
aforesaid countries, save only under the good pleasure of His Most Catholic 
Majesty, and of him who will govern in his behalf; and this on pain of incur- 
ring his resentment and the efforts of his arms. Vive le Roi." 
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The Frenchmen fired their guns and shouted "Vive le Roi," and the yelps of 
the astonished Indians mingled with the din. When the uproar was finally 
over, Father Allouez addressed the Indians in a solemn loud bombastic decla- 
mation and harangue; and these were his words: "It is a good work, my broth- 
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ers, an important work, a great work, that brings us together in council to- 
day. Look up at the cross which rises so high above your heads. It was there 
that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, after making himself a man for the love of 
men, was nailed and died, to satisfy his Eternal Father for our sins. He is the 
master of our lives; the ruler of Heaven, Earth, and Hell. It is he of whom I 
am continually speaking to you, and whose name and word I have borne 
through all your country. But look at this post to which are fixed the arms of 
the great chief of France, whom we call King. He lives across the sea. He is the 
chief of the greatest chiefs, and has no equal on earth. All the chiefs whom 
you have ever seen are but children beside him. He is like a great tree, and 
they are but the little herbs that one walks over and tramples under foot. You 
know Onontio, that famous chief at Quebec; you know and you have seen that 
he is the terror of the Iroquois, and that his very name makes them tremble, 
since he has laid their country waste and burned their towns with fire. Across 
the sea there are ten thousand Onontios like him, who are but the warriors of 
our great King, of whom I have told you. 


When he says, ‘I am going to war,’ everybody obeys his orders; and each of 
these ten thousand chiefs raises a troop of a hundred warriors, some on sea 
and some on land. Some embark in great ships, such as you have seen at Que- 
bec. Your canoes carry only four or five men, or at the most, ten or twelve; but 
our ships carry four or five hundred, and sometimes a thousand. Others go to 
war by land, and in such numbers that if they stood in a double file they 
would reach from here to Mississaquenk, which is more than twenty leagues 
off. When our King attacks his enemies, he is more terrible than the thunder: 
the earth trembles; the air and the sea are all on fire with the blaze of his can- 
non: he is seen in the midst of his warriors, covered over with the blood of his 
enemies, whom he kills in such numbers, that he does not reckon them by the 
scalps, but by the streams of blood which he causes to flow. He takes so many 
prisoners that he holds them in no account, but lets them go where they will, 
to show that he is not afraid of them. But now nobody dares make war on 
him. All the nations beyond the sea have submitted to him and begged 
humbly for peace. Men come from every quarter of the earth to listen to him 
and admire him. All that is done in the world is decided by him alone. 


But what shall I say of his riches? You think yourselves rich when you have 
ten or twelve sacks of corn, a few hatchets, beads, kettles, and other things of 
that sort. He has cities of his own, more than there are of men in all this coun- 
try for five hundred leagues around. In each city there are store-houses where 
there are hatchets enough to cut down all your forests, kettles enough to cook 
all your moose, and beads enough to fill all your lodges. His house is longer 
than from here to the top of the Saut, — that is to say, more than half a league, 
— and higher than your tallest trees; and it holds more families than the 
largest of your towns." The Catholic added more in a similar strain. Whatever 
impression this scorned effort of Jesuit rhetoric may have produced upon the 
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hearers, it did not prevent them from stripping the royal arms from the post 
to which they were nailed, as soon as St. Lusson and his men had left the 
Saut; probably because they feared it as a charm. St. Lusson proceeded to 
Lake Superior; where, however, he accomplished nothing, except, perhaps, a 
merchandising traffic with the Indians on his own account; and he soon after 
returned to Quebec. Talon was resolved to find the Mississippi, the most in- 
teresting object of search, and seemingly the most attainable, in the wild and 
vague domain which he had just claimed for the Catholic king of France Louis 
XIV. The Indians had described it; the Jesuits were eager to discover it; and 
La Salle, if he had not reached it, had explored two several avenues by which 
it might be approached. Talon looked about him for a fit agent of the enter- 
prise, and made choice of Louis Joliet, who had returned from Lake Superior. 
But the Intendant was not to see the fulfilment of his design, His busy and 
useful career in Canada was drawing to an end. A misunderstanding had 
arisen between him and the Governor, Courcelles. Both were able and public- 
spirited; but the relations between the two chiefs of the colony were a conflict 
of authority. The Governor presided at the council, and held the military com- 
mand; the Intendant directed affairs of justice, finance, and commerce. Each 
thought his functions encroached upon, and both asked for recall. Another 
governor succeeded; one who was to stamp his mark, broad, bold, and inef- 
faceable, on the most memorable page of French-American History. 


In the Catholic Church of Notre Dame, at Quebec, on a day in the early au- 
tumn of 1672, the priests were awaiting the arrival of someone special. Here 
you would have seen the new governor; a tall man in the pompous garb of a 
military noble of that gorgeous reign, well advanced in middle life, but whose 
high keen features, full of intellect and fire, bespoke his prompt undaunted 
nature, — Louis de Buade, Count of Palluau and Frontenac. He belonged to 
the high nobility, had held important commands, and, if the song-writers of 
his time speak true, had anticipated the king in the favors of Madame de 
Montespan. His wife, who could not endure him — and the aversion seems to 
have been mutual — was a noted beauty of the court, and held great influence 
in its brilliant and corrupt religious society. Frontenac was full of faults; but it 
is not through these that his memory has survived him. He was domineering, 
arbitrary, intolerant of opposition, irascible, vehement in prejudice, often 
wayward, perverse, and jealous: a persecutor of those who crossed him; yet 
capable, by fits, of moderation, and a magnanimous lenity; and gifted with a 
rare charm — not always exerted — to win the attachment of men: versed in 
books, polished in courts and salons; without fear, incapable of repose, keen 
and broad of sight, clear in judgment, prompt in decision, fruitful in re- 
sources, unshaken when others despaired; a sure breeder of storms in time of 
peace, but in time of calamity and danger a tower of strength. His early career 
in America was beset with ire and enmity; but admiration and gratitude 
hailed him at its close: for it was he who saved the colony and led it tri- 
umphant from an abyss of ruin. 
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Louis de Buade, Count of Palluau 


(Note) Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac et de Palluau (22 May 1622 — 
28 November 1698) was a French soldier, courtier, and Governor General of 
New France in North America from 1672 to 1682, and again from 1689 to 
his death in 1698. He established a number of forts on the Great Lakes and 
engaged in a series of battles against the English and the Iroquois. 
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CHAPTER V. 1672-1675. THE DISCOVERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


JOLIET SENT TO FIND THE MISSISSIPPI. — JACQUES MARQUETTE. — 
DEPARTURE. — GREEN BAY. — THE WISCONSIN. — THE MISSISSIPPI. 
— INDIANS. — MANITOUS. — THE ARKANSAS. — THE ILLINOIS. — 
JOLIET'S MISFORTUNE. — MARQUETTE AT CHICAGO. — HIS ILLNESS. 
— HIS DEATH. 


IF Talon had remained in the colony, Frontenac would infallibly have quar- 
relled with him; but he was too clear-sighted not to approve his plans for the 
discovery and occupation of the interior. Before sailing for France, Talon rec- 
ommended Joliet as a suitable agent for the discovery of the Mississippi, and 
the Governor accepted his counsel. Louis Joliet was the son of a wagon-maker 
in the service of the Company of the Hundred Associates, then owners of 
Canada. He was born at Quebec in 1645, was educated by the Jesuits; and, 
when still very young, he resolved to be a Catholic priest. He received the ton- 
sure and the minor orders at the age of seventeen. Four years after, he is men- 
tioned with especial honor for the part he bore in the disputes in philosophy, 
at which the dignitaries of the colony were present, and in which the Inten- 
dant himself took part. Not long after, he renounced his Catholic vocation, 
and turned fur-trader. Talon sent him to explore the copper-mines of Lake 
Superior; and it was on his return from this expedition that he met La Salle 
and the Sulpitians near the head of Lake Ontario. 


In what we know of Joliet, there is nothing that reveals any distinctive trait of 
character, any especial breadth of view or boldness of design. He appears to 
have been simply a merchant; intelligent, well educated, courageous, hardy, 
and enterprising. Though he had renounced the priesthood, he retained his 
partiality for the Jesuits; and it is more than probable that their influence had 
aided to determine Talon's choice. One of their number, Jacques Marquette, 
was chosen to accompany him. 


He passed up the lakes to Michillimackinac; and found his destined compan- 
ion at Point St. Ignace, on the north side of the strait; where, in his palisaded 
Catholic mission-house and chapel, he had labored for two years past to in- 
struct the Huron refugees from St. Esprit, and a band of Ottawas who had 
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joined them. Marquette was born in 1637, of an old and honorable family at 
Laon, in the north of France, and was now thirty-five years of age. When 
about seventeen, he had joined the Jesuits, and in 1666 he was sent to the 
missions of Canada. At first he was destined to the station of Tadoussac; and, 
to prepare himself for it, he studied the Montagnais language under Gabriel 
Druilletes. But his destination was changed, and he was sent to the Upper 
Lakes in 1668, where he had since remained. His talents as a linguist must 
have been great; for, within a few years, he learned to speak with ease six In- 
dian languages. The traits of his character are unmistakable. He was of the 
brotherhood of the early Canadian missionaries, and the true counterpart of 
Garnier or Jogues. He was a devout votary of the Virgin Mary; who was to 
him the object of an adoration not unmingled with a sentiment of chivalrous 
devotion. 


He begins the journal of his voyage thus: "The day of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Holy Virgin; whom I had continually invoked, since I came to this 
country of the Ottawas, to obtain from God the favor of being enabled to visit 
the nations on the river Mississippi — this very day was precisely that on 
which M. Joliet arrived with orders from Count Frontenac, our Governor, and 
from M. Talon, our Intendant, to go with me on this discovery. I was all the 
more delighted at this good news, because I saw my plans about to be accom- 
plished. 


The outfit of the travellers was very simple. They provided themselves with 
two birch canoes, and a supply of smoked meat and Indian corn; embarked 
with five men; and began their voyage on the seventeenth of May. They had 
obtained all possible information from the Indians, and had made, by means 
of it, a species of map of their intended route. "Above all," writes Marquette, 
"I placed our voyage under the protection of the Holy Virgin Immaculate, 
promising that if she granted us the favor of discovering the great river, I 
would give it the name of the Conception." Their course was westward; and, 
plying their paddles, they passed the Straits of Michillimackinac, and coasted 
the northern shores of Lake Michigan; landing at evening to build their camp- 
fire at the edge of the forest, and draw up their canoes on the strand. They 
soon reached the river Menomonie, and ascended it to the village of the 
Menomonies, or Wild-rice Indians. When they told them the object of their 
voyage, they were filled with astonishment, and used their best ingenuity to 
dissuade them. The banks of the Mississippi, they said, were inhabited by fe- 
rocious tribes, who put every stranger to death, tomahawking all new-comers 
without cause or provocation. They added that there was a demon in a certain 
part of the river, whose roar could be heard at a great distance, and who 
would engulf them in the abyss where he dwelt; that its waters were full of 
frightful monsters, who would devour them and their canoe; and, finally, that 
the heat was so great that they would perish inevitably. 
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Marquette set their counsel at naught, gave them a few words of instruction 
in the mysteries of the Catholic Faith, taught them a prayer, and bade them 
farewell. The travellers soon reached the mission at the head of Green Bay; 
entered the Fox River; with difficulty and labor dragged their canoes up the 
long and tumultuous rapids; crossed Lake Winnebago; and followed the quiet 
windings of the river beyond, where they glided through an endless growth of 
wild rice, and scared the innumerable birds that fed upon it. On either hand 
rolled the prairie, dotted with groves and trees, browsing elk and deer. On the 
seventh of June, they reached the Mascoutins and Miamis, who, since the 
visit of Dablon and Allouez, had been joined by the Kickapoos. Marquette, 
who had an eye for natural beauty, was delighted with the situation of the 
town, which he describes as standing on the crown of a hill; while, all around, 
the prairie stretched beyond the sight, interspersed with groves and belts of 
tall forest. But he was still more delighted when he saw a cross planted in the 
midst of the place. The Indians had decorated it with a number of dressed 
deer-skins, red girdles, and bows and arrows, which they had hung upon it as 
an offering to the Great Manitou of the French, — a sight by which, as Mar- 
quette says, he was "extremely consoled." 


The travellers had no sooner reached the town than they called the chiefs and 
elders to a council. Joliet told them that the Governor of Canada had sent him 
to discover new countries, and that God had sent his companion to teach the 
Catholic faith to the inhabitants; and he prayed for guides to show them the 
way to the waters of the Wisconsin. The council readily consented; and on the 
tenth of June the Frenchmen embarked again, with two Indians to conduct 
them. All the town came down to the shore to see their departure. Here were 
the Miamis, with long locks of hair dangling over each ear, after a fashion 
which Marquette thought very becoming; and here, too, the Mascoutins and 
the Kickapoos, whom he describes as mere boors in comparison with their 
Miami townsmen. All stared alike at the seven adventurers, marvelling that 
men could be found to risk an enterprise so hazardous. 


The river twisted among lakes and marshes choked with wild rice; and, but 
for their guides, they could scarcely have followed the perplexed and narrow 
channel. It brought them at last to the portage; where, after carrying their ca- 
noes a mile and a half over the prairie and through the marsh, they launched 
them on the Wisconsin, bade farewell to the waters that flowed to the St. 
Lawrence, and committed themselves to the current that was to bear them 
they knew not whither, — perhaps to the Gulf of Mexico, perhaps to the South 
Sea or the Gulf of California. They glided calmly down the tranquil stream, by 
islands choked with trees and matted with entangling grape-vines; by forests, 
groves, and prairies, — the parks and pleasure-grounds of a prodigal nature; 
by thickets and marshes and broad bare sand-bars; under the shadowing 
trees, between whose tops looked down from afar the bold brow of some 
woody bluff. 
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At night, the bivouac, — the canoes inverted on the bank, the flickering fire, 
the meal of bison-flesh or venison, the evening pipes, and slumber beneath 
the stars: and when in the morning they embarked again the mist hung on the 
river like a bridal veil; then melted before the sun, till the glassy water and the 
languid woods basked breathless in the sultry glare. 


On the 17th of June, they saw on their right the broad meadows, bounded in 
the distance by rugged hills, where now stand the town and fort of Prairie du 
Chien. Before them, a wide and rapid current coursed athwart their way, by 
the foot of lofty heights wrapped thick in forests. They had found what they 
sought, and "with a joy," writes Marquette, "which I cannot express," they 
steered forth their canoes on the eddies of the Mississippi. Turning south- 
ward, they paddled down the stream, through a solitude unrelieved by the 
faintest trace of man. A large fish, apparently one of the huge cat-fish of the 
Mississippi, blundered against Marquette's canoe with a force which seems to 
have startled him; and once, as they drew in their net, they caught a "spade- 
fish," whose eccentric appearance greatly astonished them. At length, the buf- 
falo began to appear, grazing in herds on the great prairies which then bor- 
dered the river; and Marquette describes the fierce and stupid look of the old 
bulls, as they stared at the intruders through the tangled mane which nearly 
blinded them. 


They advanced with extreme caution, landed at night, and made a fire to cook 
their evening meal; then extinguished it, embarked again, paddled some way 
farther, and anchored in the stream, keeping a man on the watch till morning. 
They had journeyed more than a fortnight without meeting a human being; 
when, on the 25th, they discovered footprints of men in the mud of the west- 
ern bank, and a well-trodden path that led to the adjacent prairie. Joliet and 
Marquette resolved to follow it; and, leaving the canoes in charge of their 
men, they set out on their hazardous adventure. The day was fair, and they 
walked two leagues in silence, following the path through the forest and 
across the sunny prairie, till they discovered an Indian village on the banks of 
a river, and two others on a hill half a league distant. Now, with beating 
hearts, they invoked the aid of Heaven, and, again advancing, came so near 
without being seen, that they could hear the voices of the Indians among the 
wigwams. Then they stood forth in full view, and shouted, to attract attention. 
There was great commotion in the village. The inmates swarmed out of their 
huts, and four of their chief men presently came forward to meet the 
strangers, advancing very deliberately, and holding up toward the sun two 
calumets, or peace-pipes, decorated with feathers. They stopped abruptly be- 
fore the two Frenchmen, and stood gazing at them with attention, without 
speaking a word. Marquette was much relieved on seeing that they wore 
French cloth, whence he judged that they must be friends and allies. He broke 
the silence, and asked them who they were; whereupon they answered that 
they were Illinois, and offered the pipe; which having been duly smoked, 
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they all went together to the village. Here the chief received the travellers af- 
ter a singular fashion, meant to do them honor. He stood stark naked at the 
door of a large wigwam, holding up both hands as if to shield his eyes. 
"Frenchmen, how bright the sun shines when you come to visit us! All our vil- 
lage awaits you; and you shall enter our wigwams in peace." So saying, he led 
them into his own; which was crowded to suffocation with Indians, staring at 
their guests in silence. Having smoked with the chiefs and old men, they were 
invited to visit the great chief of all the Illinois, at one of the villages they had 
seen in the distance; and thither they proceeded, followed by a throng of war- 
riors, squaws, and children. On arriving, they were forced to smoke again, 
and listen to a speech of welcome from the great chief; who delivered it, 
standing between two old men, naked like himself. His lodge was crowded 
with the dignitaries of the tribe; whom Marquette addressed in Algonquin, 
announcing himself as a messenger sent by the God who had made them, and 
whom it behooved them to recognize and obey. He added a few words touch- 
ing the power and glory of Count Frontenac, and concluded by asking infor- 
mation concerning the Mississippi, and the tribes along its banks, whom he 
was on his way to visit. The chief replied with a speech of compliment, — as- 
suring his guests that their presence added flavor to his tobacco, made the 
river more calm, the sky more serene, and the earth more beautiful. In con- 
clusion, he gave them a young slave and a calumet, begging them at the same 
time to abandon their purpose of descending the Mississippi. 


A feast of four courses now followed. First, a wooden bowl full of a porridge of 
Indian meal boiled with grease was set before the guests, and the master of 
ceremonies fed them in turn, like infants, with a large spoon. Then appeared 
a platter of fish; and the same functionary, carefully removing the bones with 
his fingers, and blowing on the morsels to cool them, placed them in the 
mouths of the two Frenchmen. A large dog, killed and cooked for the occa- 
sion, was next placed before them; but, failing to tempt their fastidious ap- 
petites, was supplanted by a dish of fat buffalo-meat, which concluded the en- 
tertainment. The crowd having dispersed, buffalo-robes were spread on the 
ground, and Marquette and Joliet spent the night on the scene of the late fes- 
tivity. In the morning, the chief, with some six hundred of his tribesmen, es- 
corted them to their canoes, and bade them, after their stolid fashion, a 
friendly farewell. 


Again they were on their way, slowly drifting down the great river. They 
passed the mouth of the Illinois, and glided beneath that line of rocks on the 
eastern side, cut into fantastic forms by the elements, and marked as "The 
Ruined Castles" on some of the early French maps. Presently they beheld a 
sight which reminded them that the Devil was still lord paramount of this 
wilderness. On the flat face of a high rock, were painted in red, black, and 
green a pair of monsters, — each "as large as a calf, with horns like a deer, red 
eyes, a beard like a tiger, and a frightful expression of countenance. 
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The face is something like that of a man, the body covered with scales; and 
the tail so long that it passes entirely round the body, over the head and be- 
tween the legs, ending like that of a fish." Such is the account which the Jesuit 
gives of these manitous, or Indian gods. He confesses that at first they fright- 
ened him; and his imagination and that of his credulous companions were so 
wrought upon by these unhallowed efforts of Indian art, that they continued 
for a long time to talk of them as they plied their paddles. They were thus en- 
gaged, when they were suddenly aroused by a real danger. A torrent of yellow 
mud rushed furiously athwart the calm blue current of the Mississippi; boil- 
ing and surging, and sweeping in its course logs, branches, and uprooted 
trees. They had reached the mouth of the Missouri, where that savage river, 
descending from its mad career through a vast unknown of barbarism, 
poured its turbid floods into the bosom of its gentler sister. Their light canoes 
whirled on the miry vortex like dry leaves on an angry brook. "I never," writes 
Marquette, "saw any thing more terrific; "but they escaped with their fright, 
and held their way down the turbulent and swollen current of the now united 
rivers. 


They passed the lonely forest that covered the site of the destined city of St. 
Louis, and, a few days later, saw on their left the mouth of the stream to 
which the Iroquois had given the well-merited name of Ohio, or, the Beautiful 
River. Soon they began to see the marshy shores buried in a dense growth of 
the cane, with its tall straight stems and feathery light-green foliage. The sun 
glowed through the hazy air with a languid stifling heat, and, by day and 
night, mosquitoes in myriads left them no peace. They floated slowly down 
the current, crouched in the shade of the sails which they had spread as 
awnings when suddenly they saw Indians on the east bank. The surprise was 
mutual, and each party was as much frightened as the other. Marquette has- 
tened to display the calumet which the Illinois had given him by way of pass- 
port; and the Indians, recognizing the pacific symbol, replied with an invita- 
tion to land. Evidently, they were in communication with Europeans, for they 
were armed with guns, knives, and hatchets, wore garments of cloth, and car- 
ried their gunpowder in small bottles of thick glass. They feasted the French- 
men with buffalo-meat, bear's oil, and white plums; and gave them a variety 
of doubtful information, including the agreeable but delusive assurance that 
they would reach the mouth of the river in ten days. It was, in fact, more than 
a thousand miles distant. 


They resumed their course, and again floated down the interminable 
monotony of river, marsh and forest. Day after day passed on in solitude, and 
they had paddled some three hundred miles since their meeting with the In- 
dians; when, as they neared the mouth of the Arkansas, they saw a cluster of 
wigwams on the west bank. Their inmates were all astir, yelling the war- 
whoop, snatching their weapons, and running to the shore to meet the 
strangers, who, on their part, called for succor to the Virgin. 
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In truth they had need of her aid; for several large wooden canoes filled with 
Indians were putting out from the shore, above and below them, to cut off 
their retreat, while a swarm of headlong young warriors waded into the water 
to attack them. The current proved too strong; and, failing to reach the canoes 
of the Frenchmen, one of them threw his war-club, which flew over the heads 
of the startled travellers. Meanwhile, Marquette had not ceased to hold up his 
calumet, to which the excited crowd gave no heed, but strung their bows and 
notched their arrows for immediate action; when at length the elders of the 
village arrived, saw the peace-pipe, restrained the ardor of the youth, and 
urged the Frenchmen to come ashore. Marquette and his companions com- 
plied, trembling, and found a better reception than they had reason to expect. 
One of the Indians spoke a little Illinois, and served as interpreter; a friendly 
conference was followed by a feast of sagamite and fish; and the travellers, 
not without sore misgivings, spent the night in the lodges of their entertain- 
ers. 


Early in the morning, they embarked again, and proceeded to a village of the 
Arkansas tribe, about eight leagues below. Notice of their coming was sent be- 
fore them by their late hosts; and, as they drew near, they were met by a ca- 
noe, in the prow of which stood a naked personage, holding a calumet, 
singing, and making gestures of friendship. On reaching the village, which 
was on the east side, opposite the mouth of the river Arkansas, they were con- 
ducted to a sort of scaffold before the lodge of the war-chief. The space be- 
neath had been prepared for their reception, the ground being neatly covered 
with rush mats. On these they were seated; the warriors sat around them in a 
semicircle; then the elders of the tribe; and then the promiscuous crowd of 
villagers, standing, and staring over the heads of the more dignified members 
of the assembly. All the men were naked; but, to compensate for the lack of 
clothing, they wore strings of beads in their noses and ears. The women were 
clothed in shabby skins, and wore their hair clumped in a mass behind each 
ear. By good luck, there was a young Indian in the village, who had an excel- 
lent knowledge of Illinois; and through him Marquette endeavored to explain 
the mysteries of Catholicism, and to gain information concerning the river be- 
low. To this end he gave his auditors the presents indispensable on such occa- 
sions, but received very little in return. They told him that the Mississippi was 
infested by hostile Indians, armed with guns procured from white men; and 
that they, the Arkansas, stood in such fear of them that they dared not hunt 
the buffalo, but were forced to live on Indian corn, of which they raised three 
crops a year. 


During the speeches on either side, food was brought in without ceasing; 
sometimes a platter of sagamite or mush; sometimes of corn boiled whole; 
sometimes a roasted dog. The villagers had large earthen pots and platters, 
made by themselves with tolerable skill, — as well as hatchets, knives, and 
beads, gained by traffic with the Illinois and other tribes in contact with the 
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French or Spaniards. All day there was feasting without respite, after the mer- 
ciless practice of Indian hospitality; but at night some of their entertainers 
proposed to kill and plunder them, — a scheme which was defeated by the 
vigilance of the chief, who visited their quarters, and danced the calumet 
dance to reassure his guests. 


The travellers now held counsel as to what course they should take. They had 
gone far enough, as they thought, to establish one important point, — that the 
Mississippi discharged its waters, not into the Atlantic or sea of Virginia, nor 
into the Gulf of California or Vermilion Sea, but into the Gulf of Mexico. They 
thought themselves nearer to its mouth than they actually were, — the dis- 
tance being still about seven hundred miles; and they feared that, if they went 
farther, they might be killed by Indians or captured by Spaniards, whereby 
the results of their discovery would be lost. Therefore they resolved to return 
to Canada, and report what they had seen. 


They left the Arkansas village, and began their homeward voyage on the sev- 
enteenth of July. It was no easy task to urge their way upward, in the heat of 
midsummer, against the current of the dark and gloomy stream. Marquette 
was attacked with dysentery. Languid and well-nigh spent, he invoked his ce- 
lestial mistress, as day after day, and week after week, they won their slow 
way northward. At length they reached the Illinois, and, entering its mouth, 
followed its course, charmed, as they went, with its placid waters, its shady 
forests, and its rich plains, grazed by the bison and the deer. They stopped at 
a spot soon to be made famous in the annals of western discovery. This was a 
village of the Illinois, then called Kaskaskia, — a name afterwards transferred 
to another locality. A chief, with a band of young warriors, offered to guide 
them to the Lake of the Illinois; that is to say, Lake Michigan. Thither they re- 
paired; and, coasting its shores, reached Green Bay at the end of September, 
after an absence of about four months, during which they had paddled their 
canoes somewhat more than two thousand five hundred miles. 


Marquette remained, to recruit his exhausted strength; but Joliet descended 
to Quebec, to bear the report of his discovery to Count Frontenac. At the foot 
of the rapids of La Chine, and immediately above Montreal, his canoe was 
overset, two of his men and an Indian boy were drowned, all his papers were 
lost, and he himself narrowly escaped. In a letter to Frontenac, he speaks of 
the accident as follows: "I had escaped every peril from the Indians; I had 
passed forty-two rapids; and was on the point of disembarking, full of joy at 
the success of so long and difficult an enterprise, — when my canoe capsized, 
after all the danger seemed over. I lost two men, and my box of papers, within 
sight of the first French settlements, which I had left almost two years before. 
Nothing remains to me but my life, and the ardent desire to employ it on any 
service which you may please to direct." 
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Pere Marquette and Louis Joliet with Indian Guide 


Marquette spent the winter and the following summer at the mission of Green 
Bay, still suffering from his malady. In the autumn, however, it abated, and 
he was permitted by his superior to attempt the execution of a plan to which 
he was devotedly attached, — the founding, at the principal town of the IIli- 
nois, of a mission to be called the Immaculate Conception, a name which he 
had already given to the river Mississippi. He set out on this errand on the 
twenty-fifth of October, accompanied by two men, named Pierre and Jacques, 
one of whom had been with him on his great journey of discovery. A band of 
Pottawattamies and another band of Illinois also joined him. The united par- 
ties — ten canoes in all — followed the east shore of Green Bay as far as the 
inlet then called Sturgeon Cove, from the head of which they crossed by a dif- 
ficult portage through the forest to the shore of Lake Michigan. November 
had come. The bright hues of the autumn foliage were changed to rusty 
brown. The shore was desolate, and the lake was stormy. They were more 
than a month in coasting its western border, when at length they reached the 
river Chicago, entered it, and ascended about two leagues. Marquette's dis- 
ease had lately returned, and hemorrhage now ensued. He told his two com- 
panions that this journey would be his last. In the condition in which he was, 
it was impossible to go farther. The two men built a log-hut by the river, and 
here they prepared to spend the winter. 
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Meadow, marsh, and forest were sheeted with snow, but game was abundant. 
Pierre and Jacques killed buffalo and deer and shot wild turkeys close to their 
hut. There was an encampment of Illinois within two days' journey; and other 
Indians, passing by this well known thoroughfare, occasionally visited them, 
treating the exiles kindly, and sometimes bringing them game and Indian 
corn. He passed from wigwam to wigwam, telling the listening crowds of God 
and the Virgin, Paradise and Hell, angels and demons; and, when he thought 
their minds prepared, he summoned them all to a grand council. It took place 
near the town, on the great meadow which lies between the river and the 
modern village of Utica. Here five hundred chiefs and old men were seated in 
a ring; behind stood fifteen hundred youths and warriors, and behind these 
again all the women and children of the village. Marquette, standing in the 
midst, displayed four large pictures of the Virgin; harangued the assembly on 
the mysteries of the Catholic Faith, and ordered them to adopt it. The temper 
of his auditory met his utmost wishes. They begged him to stay among them 
and continue his instructions; but his life was fast ebbing away, and it be- 
hooved him to depart. 


A few days after Easter he left the village, escorted by a crowd of Indians, who 
followed him as far as Lake Michigan. On the nineteenth of May he felt that 
his hour was near; and, as they passed the mouth of a small river, he re- 
quested his companions to land. They complied, built a shed of bark on a ris- 
ing ground near the bank, and carried thither the dying Jesuit. He gave direc- 
tions for his burial, asked their forgiveness for the trouble he had caused 
them, administered to them the sacrament of penitence, and thanked God 
that he was permitted to die in the wilderness, a member of the Jesuit broth- 
erhood. At night, seeing that they were fatigued, he told them to take rest, — 
saying that he would call them when he felt his time approaching. Two or 
three hours after, they heard a feeble voice, and, hastening to his side, found 
him at the point of death. He expired with his eyes fixed on the crucifix which 
one of his followers held before him. They dug a grave beside the hut, and 
here they buried him according to the directions which he had given them; 
then re-embarking, they made their way to Michillimackinac, to bear the tid- 
ings to the priests at the mission of St. Ignace. 


In the winter of 1676, a party of Kiskakon Ottawas were hunting on Lake 
Michigan: and when, in the following spring, they prepared to return home, 
they bethought them, in accordance with an Indian custom, of taking with 
them the bones of Marquette, who had been their instructor at the mission of 
St. Esprit. They repaired to the spot, found the grave, opened it, washed and 
dried the bones and placed them carefully in a box of birch-bark. Then, in a 
procession of thirty canoes, they bore it, singing their funeral songs, to St. Ig- 
nace of Michillimackinac. As they approached, priests, Indians, and traders 
all thronged to the shore. The relics of Marquette were received with solemn 
ceremony, and buried beneath the floor of the little chapel of the mission. 
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Map of Louis Jolliet and Jacques Marquette 


In two canoes paddled by five voyageurs, Marquette and Joliet left St. Ignace, 
at the head of Lake Michigan, on May 17, 1673. They followed the Mississippi 
River hundreds of miles south to Arkansas. On July 16, near the mouth of the 
Arkansas River across from modern Rosedale, Mississippi, they turned 
around. They had gone far enough to confirm that the Mississippi drained 
into the Gulf of Mexico. On Sept. 30, 1673, they arrived at St. Francis Xavier 
Mission at modern DePere, Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER VI. 1673-1678. LA SALLE AND FRONTENAC 


OBJECTS OF LA SALLE. — HIS DIFFICULTIES. — OFFICIAL CORRUP- 
TION IN CANADA. — THE GOVERNOR OF MONTREAL. — PROJECTS OF 
FRONTENAC. — CATARAQUI. — FRONTENAC ON LAKE ONTARIO. — 
FORT FRONTENAC. — SUCCESS OF LA SALLE. 


WE turn from Marquette to the masculine form of Cavelier de la Salle. With 
feet firm planted on the hard earth, breathing the self-relying energies of 
modern practical enterprise. Nevertheless, La Salle was a man wedded to 
ideas, and urged by the steady and considerate enthusiasm, which is the life- 
spring of heroic natures. Three thoughts, rapidly developing in his mind, were 
mastering him, and engendering an invincible purpose. First, he would 
achieve that which Champlain had vainly attempted, and of which our own 
generation has but now seen the accomplishment, — the opening of a passage 
to India and China across the American continent. Next, he would occupy the 
Great West, develop its commercial resources, and anticipate the Spaniards 
and the English in the possession of it. Thirdly, — for he soon became con- 
vinced that the Mississippi discharged itself into the Gulf of Mexico, — he 
would establish a fortified post at its mouth, thus securing an outlet for the 
trade of the interior, checking the progress of the Spaniards, and forming a 
base, whence, in time of war, their northern provinces could be invaded and 
conquered. Here were vast projects, projects perhaps beyond the scope of pri- 
vate enterprise, conceived and nursed in the brain of a penniless young man. 
Two conditions were indispensable to their achievement. The first was the 
countenance of the Canadian authorities, and the second was money. There 
was but one mode of securing either, to appeal to the love of gain of those who 
could aid the enterprise. Count Frontenac had no money to give; but he had 
what was no less to the purpose, the resources of an arbitrary power, which 
he was always ready to use to the utmost. From the manner in which he men- 
tions La Salle in his despatches, it seems that the latter succeeded in gaining 
his confidence very soon after he entered upon his government. There was a 
certain similarity between the two men. Frontenac was not the man to let slip 
any reasonable opportunity of bettering his condition. 
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La Salle seems to have laid his plans before him as far as he had at this time 
formed them, and a complete understanding was established between them. 
Here was a great point gained. The head of the colony was on his side. It re- 
mained to raise money, and this was a harder task. La Salle's relations were 
rich, evidently proud of him, and anxious for his advancement. As his 
schemes developed, they supplied him with means to pursue them, and one of 
them in particular, his cousin Francois Plet, became largely interested in his 
enterprises. Believing that his projects, if carried into effect, would prove a 
source of immense wealth to all concerned in them, and gifted with a rare 
power of persuasion when he chose to use it, La Salle addressed himself to 
various merchants and officials of the colony, and induced some of them to 
become partners in his adventure. To understand his position, we must revert 
to the first year of Frontenac's government. 


No sooner had that astute official set foot in the colony than, with an eagle 
eye, he surveyed the situation, and quickly comprehended it. It was somewhat 
peculiar. Canada lived on the fur-trade, a species of commerce always liable 
to disorders, and which had produced, among other results, a lawless body of 
men known as coureurs de bois, who followed the Indians in their wander- 
ings, and sometimes became as barbarous as their red associates. The order- 
loving king who swayed the destinies of France, taking umbrage at these ir- 
regularities, had issued mandates intended to repress the evil, by prohibiting 
the inhabitants of Canada from leaving the limits of the settled country; and 
requiring the trade to be carried on, not in the distant wilderness, but within 
the bounds of the colony. 


The Catholic civil and military officers of the crown, charged with the execu- 
tion of these ordinances, showed a sufficient zeal in enforcing them against 
others, while they themselves habitually violated them; hence, a singular con- 
fusion, with abundant outcries, complaint, and recrimination. Prominent 
among these officials was Perrot, Governor of Montreal, who must not be 
confounded with Nicolas Perrot, the voyageur. 


The Governor of Montreal, though subordinate to the Governor-General, held 
great and arbitrary power within his own jurisdiction. Perrot had married a 
niece of Talon, the late Intendant, to whose influence he owed his place. Con- 
fiding in this powerful protection, he gave free rein to his headstrong temper, 
and carried his government with a high hand, berating and abusing anybody 
who ventured to remonstrate. The grave fathers of St. Sulpice, owners of 
Montreal, were the more scandalized at the behavior of their military chief, by 
reason of a certain burlesque and gasconading vein which often appeared in 
him, and which they regarded as unseemly levity. 


Nicolas Perrot as Interpreter 


Perrot, through his wife's uncle, had obtained a grant of the Island above 
Montreal, which still bears his name. Here he established a trading house 
which he placed in charge of an agent, one Brucy, who, by a tempting display 
of merchandise and liquors, intercepted the Indians on their yearly descent to 
trade with the French, and thus got possession of their furs, in anticipation of 
the market of Montreal. Not satisfied with this, Perrot, in defiance of the royal 
order, sent men into the woods to trade with the Indians in their villages, and 
it is said even used his soldiers for this purpose, under cover of pretended de- 
sertion. The merchants of Montreal were enraged, and when Frontenac heard 
of the behavior of his subordinate he was duly incensed. 


It seems, however, that he, the Governor-General might repeat the device of 
Perrot on a larger scale and with more profitable results. By establishing a 
fortified trading post on Lake Ontario, the whole trade of the upper country 
might be engrossed, with the exception of that portion of it which descended 
by the river Ottawa, and even this might be diverted from its former channel. 
At the same time, a plan of a fort on Lake Ontario might be made to appear as 
of great importance to the welfare of the colony; and in fact, from one point of 
view, it actually was so. Courcelles, the late governor, had already pointed out 
its advantages. 
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Such a fort would watch and hold in check the Iroquois, the worst enemy of 
Canada; and, with the aid of a few small vessels, it would intercept the trade 
which the upper Indians were carrying on through the Iroquois country with 
the English and Dutch of New York. Frontenac learned from La Salle that the 
English were intriguing both with the Iroquois and with the tribes of the Up- 
per Lakes, to induce them to break the peace with the French, and bring their 
furs to New York. Hence the advantages, not to say the necessity, of a fort on 
Lake Ontario were obvious. But it was equally clear that the change might be 
made to inure, not to the profit of Canada at large, but solely to that of those 
who had control of the fort; or, in other words, that the new establishment 
might become an instrument of a grievous monopoly. This Frontenac and La 
Salle well understood, and there can be no reasonable doubt that they aimed 
at securing such a monopoly: but the merchants of Canada understood it, 
also; and they regarded with distrust any scheme of a fort on Lake Ontario. 


Frontenac, therefore, thought it expedient "to make use," as he expresses it, 
"of address." He gave out merely that he intended to make a tour through the 
upper parts of the colony with an armed force, in order to inspire the Indians 
with respect, and secure a solid peace. He had neither troops, money, muni- 
tions, nor means of transportation; yet there was no time to lose, for should 
he delay the execution of his plan it might be countermanded by the king. His 
only resource, therefore, was in a prompt and hardy exertion of the royal au- 
thority; and he issued an order requiring the inhabitants of Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Three Rivers, and other settlements to furnish him, at their own cost, as 
soon as the spring sowing should be over, with a certain number of armed 
men besides the requisite canoes. At the same time, he invited the officers 
settled in the country to join the expedition, an invitation which, anxious as 
they were to gain his good graces, few of them cared to decline. Regardless of 
murmurs and discontent, he pushed his preparation vigorously, and on the 
third of June left Quebec with his guard, his staff, a part of the garrison of the 
Castle of St. Louis, and a number of volunteers. He had already sent to La 
Salle, who was then at Montreal, directing him to repair to Onondaga, the po- 
litical centre of the Iroquois, and invite their sachems to meet the Governor in 
council on the north of Lake Ontario. La Salle had set out on his mission, but 
first sent Frontenac a map, which convinced him that the best site for his pro- 
posed fort was the mouth of the Cataraqui, where Kingston now stands. An- 
other messenger was accordingly despatched, to change the rendezvous to 
this point. 


Meanwhile, the Governor proceeded, at his leisure, towards Montreal, stop- 
ping by the way to visit the officers settled along the bank, who, eager to pay 
their homage to the newly risen sun, received him with a hospitality, which, 
under the roof of a log hut, was sometimes graced by the polished courtesies 
of the salon and the boudoir. Reaching Montreal, which he had never before 
seen, he gazed we may suppose with some interest at the long row of humble 
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dwellings which lined the bank, the massive buildings of the seminary, and 
the spire of the Catholic church predominant over all. It was a rude scene, but 
the greeting that awaited him savored nothing of the rough simplicity of the 
wilderness. Perrot, the local governor, was on the shore with his soldiers and 
the inhabitants, drawn up under arms, and firing a salute, to welcome the 
representative of the king. Frontenac was compelled to listen to a long ha- 
rangue from the Judge of the place, followed by another from the Syndic. 
Then there was a solemn procession to the church, where he was forced to 
undergo a third effort of oratory from one of the priests. Te Deum followed, in 
thanks for his arrival, and then he took refuge in the fort. Here he remained 
thirteen days, busied with his preparations, organizing the militia, soothing 
their mutual jealousies, and settling knotty questions of rank and precedence. 
During this time every means, as he declares, was used to prevent him from 
proceeding, and among other devices a rumor was set on foot that a Dutch 
fleet, having just captured Boston, was on its way to attack Quebec. 


Having sent men, canoes, and baggage, by land, to La Salle's old settlement of 
La Chine, Frontenac himself followed on the twenty-eighth of June. He now 
had with him about four hundred men, including Indians from the missions, 
and a hundred and twenty canoes, besides two large flatboats, which he 
caused to be painted in red and blue, with strange devices, intended to dazzle 
the Iroquois by a display of unwonted splendor. Now their hard task began. 
Shouldering canoes through the forest, dragging the flatboats along the shore, 
working like beavers, sometimes in water to the knees, sometimes to the 
armpits, their feet cut by the sharp stones, and they themselves well nigh 
swept down by the furious current, they fought their way upward against the 
chain of mighty rapids that break the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 


The Indians were of the greatest service. Frontenac, like La Salle, showed 
from the first a special faculty of managing them; for his keen, incisive spirit 
was exactly to their liking, and they worked for him as they would have 
worked for no man else. As they approached the Long Saut, rain fell in tor- 
rents, and the Governor, without his cloak, and drenched to the skin, directed 
in person the amphibious toil of his followers. Once, it is said, he lay awake all 
night, in his anxiety lest the biscuit should be wet, which would have ruined 
the expedition. No such mischance took place, and at length the last rapid 
was passed, and smooth water awaited them to their journey's end. Soon they 
reached the Thousand Islands. Frontenac, to impose respect on the Iroquois, 
now set his canoes in order of battle. Four divisions formed the first line, then 
came the two flatboats; he himself, with his guards, his staff, and the gentle- 
men volunteers, followed, with the canoes of Three Rivers on his right, and 
those of the Indians on his left, while two remaining divisions formed a rear 
line. Thus, with measured paddles, they advanced over the still lake, till they 
saw a canoe approaching to meet them. It bore several Iroquois chiefs, who 
told them that the dignitaries of their nation awaited them at Cataraqui, 
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and offered to guide them to the spot. They entered the wide mouth of the 
river, and passed along the shore, now covered by the quiet little city of 
Kingston, till they reached the point at present occupied by the barracks, at 
the western end of Cataraqui bridge. Here they stranded their canoes and dis- 
embarked. Baggage was landed, fires lighted, tents pitched, and guards set. 
Close at hand, under the lee of the forest, were the camping sheds of the Iro- 
quois, who had come to the rendezvous in considerable numbers. 


At daybreak of the next morning, the thirteenth of July, the drums beat, and 
the whole party were drawn up under arms. A double line of men extended 
from the front of Frontenac's tent to the Indian camp, and through the lane 
thus formed, the Indian deputies, sixty in number, advanced to the place of 
council. They could not hide their admiration at the martial array of the 
French, many of whom were old soldiers of the Regiment of Carignan, and 
when they reached the tent, they showed their astonishment at the uniforms 
of the Governor's guard who surrounded it. Here the ground had been car- 
peted with the sails of the flat-boats, on which the deputies squatted them- 
selves in a ring and smoked their pipes for a time with their usual air of delib- 
erate gravity, while Frontenac, who sat surrounded by his officers, had full 
leisure to contemplate the formidable adversaries whose mettle was hereafter 
to put his own to so severe a test. A chief at length opened the council, in be- 
half of all the five Iroquois nations, with expressions of great respect and def- 
erence towards "Onontio"; that is to say, the Governor of Canada. Whereupon 
Frontenac, whose native arrogance, where Indians were concerned, always 
took a form which imposed respect without exciting anger, replied in the fol- 
lowing strain: — "Children! Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and 
Senecas. I am glad to see you here, where I have had a fire lighted for you to 
smoke by, and for me to talk to you. You have done well, my children, to obey 
the command of your Father. Take courage; you will hear his word, which is 
full of peace and tenderness. For do not think that I have come for war. My 
mind is full of peace, and she walks by my side. Courage, then, children, and 
take rest." 


With that, he gave them six fathoms of tobacco, reiterated his assurances of 
friendship, promised that he would be a kind father so long as they should be 
obedient children, regretted that he was forced to speak through an inter- 
preter, and ended with a gift of guns to the men, and prunes and raisins to 
their wives and children. Here closed this preliminary meeting, the great 
council being postponed to another day. 


During the meeting, Raudin, Frontenac's engineer, was tracing out the lines 
of a fort, after a predetermined plan, and the whole party, under the direction 
of their officers, now set themselves to construct it. Some cut down trees, 
some dug the trenches, some hewed the palisades; and with such order and 
alacrity was the work urged on, that the Indians were lost in astonishment. 
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Meanwhile, Frontenac spared no pains to make friends of the chiefs, some of 
whom he had constantly at his table. He fondled the Iroquois children, and 
gave them bread and sweetmeats, and, in the evening, feasted the squaws, to 
make them dance. The Indians were delighted with these attentions, and con- 
ceived a high opinion of the new Onontio. 


On the seventeenth Frontenac called the chiefs to a grand council, which was 
held with all possible state and ceremony. His dealing with the Indians, on 
this and other occasions, was truly admirable. Unacquainted as he was with 
them, he seems to have had an instinctive perception of the treatment they 
required. His predecessors had never ventured to address the Iroquois as 
"Children," but had always styled them "Brothers"; and yet the assumption of 
paternal authority on the part of Frontenac was not only taken in good part, 
but was received with apparent gratitude. The martial nature of the man, his 
clear decisive speech, and his frank and downright manner, backed as they 
were by a display of force which in their eyes was formidable, struck them 
with admiration, and gave tenfold effect to his words of kindness. They 
thanked him for that which from another they would not have endured. 


Frontenac began by again expressing his satisfaction that they had obeyed the 
commands of their Father, and come to Cataraqui to hear what he had to say. 
Then he exhorted them to embrace the Catholic faith; and on this theme he 
dwelt at length, in words which were insincere, though, doubtless, they lost 
nothing in emphasis, because in this instance Catholic conscience and policy 
aimed alike. Then, changing his tone, he pointed to his officers, his guard, the 
long files of the militia, and the two flatboats, mounted with cannon, which 
lay in the river near by. "If," he said, "your Father can come so far, with so 
great a force, through such dangerous rapids, merely to make you a visit of 
pleasure and friendship, what would he do, if you should awaken his anger, 
and make it necessary for him to punish his disobedient children? He is the 
arbiter of peace and war. Beware how you offend him." And he warned them 
not to molest the Indian allies of the French, telling them, sharply, that he 
would chastise them for the least infraction of the peace. 


From threats he passed to flattery, and urged them to confide in his paternal 
kindness, saying that, in proof of his affection, he was building a storehouse 
at Cataraqui, where they could be supplied with all the goods they needed, 
without the necessity of a long and dangerous journey. He warned them 
against listening to bad men, who might seek to delude them by misrepresen- 
tations and falsehoods; and he urged them to give heed to none but "men of 
character, like the Sieur de la Salle." He expressed a hope that they would 
teach their children to learn French in order that they and his nephews — 
meaning the French colonists — might become one people; and he requested 
them to give him a number of their children to be educated in the French 
manner, at Quebec. 
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This speech, every clause of which was reinforced by abundant presents, was 
extremely well received; though one speaker reminded him that he had for- 
gotten one important point, inasmuch as he had not told them at what prices 
they could obtain goods at Cataraqui. Frontenac evaded a precise answer, but 
promised them that the goods should be as cheap as possible, in view of the 
great difficulty of transportation. As to the request concerning their children, 
they said that they could not accede to it till they had talked the matter over in 
their villages; but it is a striking proof of the influence which Frontenac had 
gained over them, that, in the following year, they actually sent several of 
their children to Quebec to be educated, the girls among the Ursulines, and 
the boys in the household of the Governor. 


(Note) The Ursulines, also known as the Order of Saint Ursula (Post-nomi- 
nals: OSU), is an enclosed religious order of consecrated women that 
branched off from the Angelines, also known as the Company of Saint Ur- 
sula, in 1572. Like the Angelines, they trace their origins to their foundress 
Saint Angela Merici and place themselves under the patronage of Saint Ur- 
sula. While the Ursulines took up a monastic way of life under the Rule of 
Saint Augustine, the Angelines operate as a secular institute. The largest 
group within the Ursulines is the Ursulines of the Roman Union. 


Three days after the council, the Iroquois set out on their return; and, as the 
palisades of the fort were now finished, and the barracks nearly so, Frontenac 
began to send his party homeward by detachments. He himself was detained, 
for a time, by the arrival of another band of Iroquois, from the villages on the 
north side of Lake Ontario. He repeated to them the speech he had made to 
the others; and, this final meeting over, embarked with his guard, leaving a 
sufficient number to hold the fort, which was to be provisioned for a year by 
means of a convoy, then on its way up the river. Passing the rapids safely, he 
reached Montreal on the first of August. 


His enterprise had been a complete success. He had gained every point and 
had not lost a single canoe. Thanks to the enforced assistance of the inhabi- 
tants, the whole had cost the king only about ten thousand francs. Though, in 
a commercial point of view, the new establishment was of very questionable 
benefit to the colony at large, the Governor had, nevertheless, conferred an 
inestimable blessing on all Canada, by the assurance he had gained of a long 
respite from the fearful scourge of Iroquois hostility. "Assuredly," he writes, "I 
may boast of having impressed them at once with respect, fear, and good- 
will." He adds, that the fort at Cataraqui, with the aid of a vessel, now build- 
ing, will command Lake Ontario, keep the peace with the Iroquois, and cut off 
the trade with the English. And he proceeds to say, that, by another fort at the 
mouth of the Niagara, and another vessel on Lake Erie, we, the French, can 
command all the upper lakes. This plan was an essential link in the scheme of 
La Salle; and we shall soon find him employed in executing it. 
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(Note) Fort Frontenac was a French trading post and military fort built in 
July 1673 at the mouth of the Cataraqui River where the St. Lawrence River 
leaves Lake Ontario (at what is now the western end of the La Salle Cause- 
way), in a location traditionally known as Cataraqui. It is the present-day 
location of Kingston, Ontario, Canada. The original fort, a crude, wooden 
palisade structure, was called Fort Cataraqui but was later named for Louis 
de Buade de Frontenac, Governor of New France who was responsible for 
building the fort. It was abandoned and razed in 1689, then rebuilt in 1695. 
The British destroyed the fort in 1758 during the Seven Years' War and its 
ruins remained abandoned until the British took possession and recon- 
structed it in 1783. In 1870-71 the fort was turned over to the Canadian mili- 
tary, who continue to use it. 


It remained to determine what disposition should be made of the new fort. 
For some time it was uncertain whether the king would not order its demoli- 
tion, as efforts had been made to influence him to that effect. It was resolved, 
however, that, being once constructed, it should be allowed to stand; and, af- 
ter a considerable delay, a final arrangement was made for its maintenance, 
in the manner following: In the autumn of 1674, La Salle went to France, with 
letters of strong recommendation from Frontenac. He was well received at 
Court; and he made two petitions to the king; the one for a patent of nobility, 
in consideration of his services as an explorer; and the other for a grant in 
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seigniory of Fort Frontenac, for so he called the new post, in honor of his pa- 
tron. On his part, he offered to pay back the ten thousand francs which the 
fort had cost the king; to maintain it at his own charge, with a garrison equal 
to that of Montreal, besides fifteen or twenty laborers; to form a French 
colony around it; to build a church, whenever the number of inhabitants 
should reach one hundred; and, meanwhile, to support one or more friars; 
and, finally, to form a settlement of domesticated Indians in the neighbor- 
hood. His offers were accepted. He was raised to the rank of the untitled no- 
bles: received a grant of the fort, and lands adjacent, to the extent of four 
leagues in front and half a league in depth, besides the neighboring islands; 
and was invested with the government of the fort and settlement, subject to 
the orders of the Governor-General. 


La Salle returned to Canada, proprietor of a seigniory, which, all things con- 
sidered, was one of the most valuable in the colony. It was now that his fam- 
ily, rejoicing in his good fortune, and not unwilling to share it, made him 
large advances of money, enabling him to pay the stipulated sum to the king, 
to rebuild the fort in stone, maintain soldiers and laborers, and procure in 
part, at least, the necessary outfit. Had La Salle been a mere merchant, he 
would make a fortune, for he was in a position to control the better part of the 
Canadian fur trade. But he was not a mere merchant; and no commercial 
profit could content the broad ambition that urged his scheming brain. 


Those may believe, who will, that Frontenac did not expect a share in the 
profits of the new post. That he did expect it, there is positive evidence, for a 
deposition is extant, taken at the instance of his enemy, the Intendant Duch- 
esneau, in which three witnesses attest that the Governor, La Salle, his lieu- 
tenant La Forest, and one Boisseau, had formed a partnership to carry on the 
trade of Fort Frontenac. 
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CHAPTER VII. 1674-1678. LA SALLE AND THE JESUITS 


THE ABBOT FAILLON. — HE ATTACKS THE GOVERNOR. — THE ENE- 
MIES OF LA SALLE. — AIMS OF THE JESUITS. — THEIR HOSTILITY TO 
LA SALLE. 


A CURIOUS incident occurred soon after the building of the fort on Lake On- 
tario. A violent quarrel had taken place between Frontenac and Perrot, the 
Governor of Montreal, whom, in view of his speculations in the fur-trade, he 
seems to have regarded as a rival in business; but who, by his folly and arro- 
gance, would have justified any reasonable measure of severity. Frontenac, 
however, was not reasonable. He arrested Perrot, threw him into prison, and 
set up a man of his own as governor in his place; and, as the judge of Mon- 
treal was not in his interest, he removed him, and substituted another, on 
whom he could rely. Thus for a time he had Montreal well in hand. 


The priests of the Seminary, seigneurs of the island, regarded these arbitrary 
proceedings with extreme uneasiness. They claimed the right of nominating 
their own governor; and Perrot, though he held a commission from the king, 
owed his place to their appointment. True, he had set them at nought, and 
proved a veritable King Stork, yet nevertheless they regarded his removal as 
an infringement of their rights. 


During the quarrel with Perrot, La Salle chanced to be at Montreal, lodged in 
the house of Jacques Le Ber; who, though one of the principal merchants and 
most influential inhabitants of the settlement, was accustomed to sell goods 
across his counter in person to white men and Indians, his wife taking his 
place when he was absent. Such were the primitive manners of the secluded 
little colony. Le Ber, at this time, was in the interest of Frontenac and La 
Salle; though he afterwards became one of their most determined opponents. 
Amid the excitement and discussion occasioned by Perrot's arrest, La Salle 
declared himself an adherent of the Governor, and warned all persons against 
speaking ill of him in his hearing. 


Maison LeBer-LeMoyne 


The Abbot Faillon, already mentioned as half-brother to the famous Arch- 
bishop, had attempted to mediate between Frontenac and Perrot; and to this 
end had made a journey to Quebec on the ice, in midwinter. Being of an ar- 
dent temperament, and more courageous than prudent, he had spoken some- 
what indiscreetly, and had been very roughly treated by the stormy and impe- 
rious Count. He returned to Montreal greatly excited, and not without cause. 
It fell to his lot to preach the Easter sermon. The service was held in the little 
church, which was crowded to the porch, all the chief persons of the settle- 
ment being present. Perrot said High Mass, assisted by La Salle's brother, 
Cavelier, and two other priests. Then Abbot Faillon mounted the pulpit. Cer- 
tain passages of his sermon were obviously levelled against Frontenac. Speak- 
ing of the duties of those clothed with temporal authority, he said that the 
magistrate, inspired with the spirit of Christ, was as ready to pardon offences 
against himself as to punish those against his prince; that he was full of re- 
spect for the ministers of the altar, and never maltreated them when they at- 
tempted to reconcile enemies and restore peace; that he never made favorites 
of those who flattered him, nor under specious pretexts oppressed other per- 
sons in authority who opposed his enterprises; that he used his power to 
serve his king, and not to his own advantage; that he remained content with 
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his salary, without disturbing the commerce of the country, or abusing those 
who refused him a share in their profits; and that he never troubled the peo- 
ple by inordinate and unjust levies of men and material, using the name of his 
prince as a cover to his own designs. 


La Salle sat near the door, but as the preacher proceeded, he suddenly rose to 
his feet in such a manner as to attract the notice of the congregation. As they 
turned their heads, he signed to the principal persons among them, and by 
his angry looks and gesticulation called their attention to the words of Abbot 
Faillon. Then he sat beside the altar and shrugged of the shoulders. Abbot 
Faillon changed color, but continued his sermon. 


This indecent procedure of La Salle filled the priests with anxiety, for they 
had no doubt that the sermon would speedily be reported to Frontenac. Ac- 
cordingly they made all haste to disavow it, and their letter to that effect was 
the first information which the Governor received of the affair. He summoned 
the offender to Quebec, to answer a charge of seditious language, before the 
Supreme Council. Abbot Faillon appeared accordingly, but denied the juris- 
diction of the Council; claiming that as an ecclesiastic it was his right to be 
tried by the Bishop. By way of asserting this right, he seated himself in pres- 
ence of his judges, and put on his hat; and being rebuked by Frontenac, who 
presided, he pushed it on farther. He was placed under arrest, and soon after 
required to leave Canada; but the king accompanied the recall with a sharp 
word of admonition to his too strenuous lieutenant. 


This affair gives us a glimpse of the distracted state of the colony, racked by 
the discord of conflicting Catholic interests and passions. There were the 
quarrels of rival traders, the quarrels of Catholic priests among themselves, of 
priests with the civil authorities, and of the civil authorities among them- 
selves. Prominent, if not paramount, among the occasions of strife, were the 
schemes of Cavelier de La Salle. All the traders not interested with him 
leagued together to oppose him; and this with an acrimony easily understood, 
when it is remembered that they depended for subsistence on the fur-trade, 
while La Salle had engrossed a great part of it, and threatened to engross far 
more. Duchesneau, Intendant of the colony, and in that capacity almost as a 
matter of course on ill terms with the Governor, was joined with this party of 
opposition, with whom he evidently had commercial interests in common. La 
Chesnaye, Le Moyne, and ultimately Le Ber, besides various others of more or 
less influence, were in the league against La Salle. Among them was Louis 
Joliet, whom his partisans put forward as a rival discoverer, and a foil to La 
Salle. Joliet, it will be remembered, had applied for a grant of land in the 
countries he had discovered, and had been refused. La Salle soon after made a 
similar application, and with a different result, as will presently appear. His 
adherents continually depreciated the merits of Joliet, and even expressed 
doubt of the reality, or at least the extent, of his discoveries. 
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But there was another element of opposition to La Salle, less noisy, but not 
less formidable, and this arose from the Catholic Jesuits. Frontenac hated 
them; and they, under befitting forms of duty and courtesy, paid him back in 
the same coin. Having no love for the Governor, they would naturally have lit- 
tle for his partisan and protege; but their opposition had another and a 
deeper root, for the plans of the daring young schemer jarred with their own. 


We have seen the Canadian Jesuits in the early apostolic days of their mis- 
sion, when the flame of their zeal burned bright and high. This hope was 
doomed to disappointment. Their avowed purpose of building another 
Paraguay conquest on the borders of the Great Lakes was never accom- 
plished, and their missions and their converts were swept away in an 
avalanche of ruin. Still, they would not despair. From the Lakes they turned 
their eyes to the Valley of the Mississippi, in the hope to see it one day the 
seat of their new empire of the Catholic Faith. But what did this new Paraguay 
mean? It meant a little nation of forcefully converted and domesticated Indi- 
ans, docile as children, under the absolute rule of Jesuit Catholics, and 
trained by them in industrial pursuits, the results of which were to inure, to 
the profit of the producers, with warehouses and the construction of works of 
defence, — all controlled by Jesuits. Such was the old Paraguay, and such, we 
may suppose, would have been the new, had the plans of those who designed 
it been realized. 


I have said that since the middle of the century the religious exaltation of the 
early missions had declined. In the nature of things, that grand enthusiasm 
was too intense and fervent to be long sustained. But the vital force of Jesuit- 
ism had suffered no diminution. That marvellous esprit de corps, that extinc- 
tion of self, and absorption of the individual in the Order, which has marked 
the Jesuits was no less strong than the self-devoted patriotism of Sparta or 
the early Roman Republic. 


The Jesuits were no longer supreme in Canada. Their mission had become a 
colony. Temporal interests and the civil power were constantly gaining 
ground; and the disciples of Loyola felt that relatively, if not absolutely, they 
were losing it. They struggled vigorously to maintain the ascendancy of their 
Order; but in the older and more settled parts of the colony it was clear that 
the day of their undivided rule was past. Therefore, they looked with redou- 
bled solicitude to their missions in the West. They had been among its first 
explorers; and they hoped that here the Catholic Faith, as represented by Je- 
suits, might reign with undisputed sway. In Paraguay, it was their constant 
aim to exclude white men from their missions. It was the same in North 
America. They dreaded fur-traders, partly because they interfered with their 
teachings and their converts. But La Salle was a fur-trader, and far worse than 
a fur-trader, — he aimed at occupation, fortification, settlement. The scope 
and vigor of his enterprises, and the powerful influence that aided them made 
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him a stumbling-block in their path. As they would have put the case, it was 
the spirit of this world opposed to the spirit of religion; but I may perhaps be 
pardoned if I am constrained to think that the spirit which inspired these fa- 
thers was not uniformly celestial, notwithstanding the virtues which some- 
times illustrated it. 


Frontenac, in his letters to the Court, is continually begging that more friars 
be sent to Canada. Not that he had any peculiar fondness for ecclesiastics of 
any kind, but he wanted to oppose the Jesuits. He had no fear of these mendi- 
cant disciples of St. Francis. Far less able and less ambitious than the Jesuits, 
he knew that he could manage them, because they would need his support 
against their formidable rivals. La Salle, too, wanted for the same reason; but 
in one point he differed from his patron. He was a man of strong Catholic reli- 
gious feeling, and, bating his violent prepossession against the Jesuits, he re- 
spected the Church, as his letters and his life attest. Thus, in replying to a 
charge of undue severity towards some of his Catholic followers, he alleges in 
his justification the profane language of the men in question, and adds, "I am 
a Catholic; I will have no blasphemers in my camp." 


Canadian Jesuit Preaching To Native Americans 
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CHAPTER VII. 1678. PARTY STRIFE 


LA SALLE AND HIS REPORTER. — JESUIT ASCENDANCY. — THE MIS- 
SIONS AND THE FUR-TRADE. — FEMALE INQUISITORS. — PLOTS 
AGAINST LA SALLE. — HIS BROTHER THE PRIEST. — INTRIGUES OF 
THE JESUITS. — LA SALLE POISONED. — HE EXCULPATES THE JE- 
SUITS. — RENEWED INTRIGUES. 


ONE of the most curious monuments of La Salle's time is a long memoir, 
written in the summer of 1678, when he had returned to France. The writer 
knew the Sulpician René Bréhant de Galinée, who had a very high opinion of 
La Salle; and with the discoverer's patron, the Prince de Conti. In one respect 
the paper is of unquestionable historical value; for it gives us a vivid picture of 
the bitter strife of Catholic parties which then raged in Canada, and which 
was destined to tax to the utmost the energy and fortitude of La Salle. The 
memoir is fully sustained by contemporary evidence. 


The following is the writer's account of La Salle: "All those among my friends 
who have seen him find in him a man of great intelligence and sense. He 
rarely speaks of any subject except when questioned about it, and his words 
are very few and very precise. He distinguishes perfectly between that which 
he knows with certainty and that which he knows with some mingling of 
doubt. When he does not know, he does not hesitate to avow it, and though I 
have heard him say the same thing more than five or six times, when persons 
were present who had not heard it before, he always said it in the same man- 
ner of truth." 


After mentioning that he is thirty-three or thirty-four years old, and that he 
has been twelve years in America, the memoir declares that he made the fol- 
lowing statements, — that the Jesuits are masters at Quebec; that the Bishop 
is their servant, and does nothing but in concert with them; that he is not well 
inclined towards those who have little credit, but who are protected by Fron- 
tenac; that in Canada the Jesuits think everybody an enemy to their religion 
who is an enemy to them; that, though they refused absolution to all who sold 
brandy to the Indians, they sold it themselves, and that he, La Salle, 
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had himself detected them in it; that the Bishop laughs at the orders of the 
king when they do not agree with the wishes of the Jesuits; that the Jesuits 
dismissed one of their servants named Robert, because he told of their trade 
in brandy; that Albanel, in particular, carried on a great fur-trade, and that 
the Jesuits have built their college in part from the profits of this kind of traf- 
fic; that they admitted that they carried on a trade, but denied that they 
gained so much by it as was commonly supposed. The memoir proceeds to af- 
firm that they trade largely with the Sioux, at Ste. Marie, and with other tribes 
at Michillimackinac, and that they are masters of the trade of that region, 
where the forts are in their possession. An Indian said, in full council, at Que- 
bec, that he had prayed and been a Catholic as long as the Jesuits would stay 
and teach him, but since no more beaver were left in his country, the mission- 
aries were gone also. The Jesuits will have no priests but themselves in their 
missions, and call them all Jansenists, not excepting the priests of St. Sulpice. 


(Note) Jansenism was an early modern theological movement within 
Catholicism, primarily active in the Kingdom of France, that emphasized 
original sin, human depravity, the necessity of divine grace, and predestina- 
tion. It was declared a heresy by the Catholic Church. 


The bishop is accused of harshness and intolerance, growing rich by forced 
tithes, and by trade, in which he had a disguised interest. There exists in Que- 
bec, under the Jesuits, an association called the Sainte Famille, of which 
Madame Bourdon is superior. They meet in closed doors in the cathedral ev- 
ery Thursday, where they relate to each other all they have learned that week, 
good or evil, concerning other people. It is a sort of female Catholic inquisi- 
tion, for the benefit of the Jesuits, the secrets of whose friends are kept, while 
no such discretion is observed with regard to persons not of their party. There 
are statements related to abuse of the confessional, hostility to other priests, 
hostility to civil authorities, and over-hasty baptisms, in regard to which La 
Salle is reported to have made a comparison, unfavorable to the Jesuits, be- 
tween them and the Sulpitians. 


We now come to the second part of the memoir, entitled "History of Monsieur 
de la Salle." After stating that he left France at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, with the purpose of attempting some new discovery, it makes the 
statements repeated in a former chapter, concerning his discovery of the 
Ohio, the Illinois, and possibly the Mississippi. It then mentions the building 
of Fort Frontenac, and says that one object of it was to prevent the Jesuits 
from becoming undisputed masters of the fur-trade. Three years ago, it pur- 
sues, La Salle came to France, and obtained a grant of the fort; and it pro- 
ceeds to give examples of the means used by the party opposed to him to in- 
jure his good name, and bring him within reach of the law. Once, at Quebec, 
the farmer of the king's revenue, one of the richest men in the place, was ex- 
tremely urgent in his proffers of hospitality, and at length persuaded him to 
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lodge in his house. He had been here but a few days when his host's wife be- 
gan to enact the part of the wife of Potiphar, and this with so much vivacity, 
that on one occasion La Salle was forced to take an abrupt leave, in order to 
avoid an infringement of the laws of hospitality. As he opened the door, he 
found the husband on the watch, and saw that it was a plot to entrap him. An- 
other attack was soon after made. The remittances which La Salle received 
from the various members and connections of his family were sent through 
the hands of his brother, the Abbot Cavelier, from whom his enemies were 
very eager to alienate him. To this end, a report was made to reach the priest's 
ears, that La Salle had seduced a young woman, with whom he was living, in 
an open and scandalous manner, at Fort Frontenac. The effect of this device 
exceeded the wishes of its contrivers; for the priest, aghast at what he had 
heard, set out for the fort, to administer his fraternal rebuke; but, on arriving, 
in place of the expected abomination, found his brother, assisted by two fri- 
ars, ruling, with edifying propriety, over a most exemplary household. 


Thus far the memoir. From passages in some of La Salle's letters, it may be 
gathered that the Abbot Cavelier gave him no little annoyance. In his double 
character of Catholic priest and elder brother, he constituted himself the 
counsellor, monitor, and guide of a man, who, though many years his junior, 
was in all respects incomparably superior to him. This must have been almost 
insufferable to La Salle; who was forced to arm himself with patience, since 
his brother held the purse-strings. To resume the memoir. It declares that the 
Jesuits procured an ordinance from the Supreme Council, prohibiting traders 
from going into the Indian country, in order that they, the Jesuits, being al- 
ready established there in their missions, might carry on trade without com- 
petition. But La Salle induced a good number of the Iroquois to settle around 
his fort; thus bringing the trade to his own door, without breaking the ordi- 
nance. These Iroquois were very fond of him, and aided him in rebuilding the 
fort with cut stone. The Jesuits told the Iroquois on the south side of the lake 
that La Salle was strengthening his defences, with the view of making war on 
them. They and the Intendant endeavored to embroil the Iroquois with the 
French, in order to ruin La Salle; writing to him at the same time that he was 
the bulwark of the country, and that he ought to be always on his guard. They 
also tried to persuade Frontenac that it was necessary to raise men and pre- 
pare for war. La Salle suspected them, and, seeing that the Iroquois were in 
an excited state, he induced the Governor to come to Fort Frontenac, to pacify 
them. He accordingly did so, and a council was held, which ended in a com- 
plete restoration of confidence on the part of the Iroquois. At this council they 
accused the two Jesuits, Bruyas and Pierron, of spreading reports that the 
French were preparing to attack them. La Salle thought that the object of the 
intrigue was to make the Iroquois jealous of him, and engage Frontenac in ex- 
penses which would offend the king. After La Salle and the Governor had lost 
credit, the Jesuits came as pacificators, in the full assurance that they could 
restore quiet, and appear in the attitude of saviors of the colony. 
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La Salle went on to say, that about this time a quantity of hemlock and verdi- 
gris was given him in a salad; and that the guilty person was a man in his em- 
ploy, named Nicolas Perrot, otherwise called Solycoeur, who confessed the 
crime. The memoir adds that La Salle, who recovered from the effects of the 
poison, wholly blamed the Jesuits. This attempt was not the only one of the 
kind made against La Salle, alluded to in a letter to the Prince de Conti when 
he was on the point of departure on his great expedition to descend the Mis- 
sissippi. The following is an extract from it: 


"I hope to give myself the honor of sending you a more particular account of 
this enterprise when it shall have had the success which I hope for it; but I 
have need of a strong protection for its support. It traverses the commercial 
operations of certain persons, who will find it hard to endure it. They in- 
tended to make a new Paraguay in these parts, and the route which I close 
against them gave them facilities for an advantageous correspondence with 
Mexico. This check will infallibly be a mortification to them; and you know 
how they deal with whatever opposes them. Nevertheless, I am bound to ren- 
der them the justice to say that the poison which was given me was not at all 
of their instigation. The person who was conscious of the guilt, believing that 
I was their enemy because he saw that our sentiments were opposed, thought 
to exculpate himself by accusing them; and I confess that at the time I was not 
sorry to have this indication of their ill-will: but having afterwards carefully 
examined the affair, I clearly discovered the falsity of the accusation which 
this rascal had made against them. I nevertheless pardoned him, in order not 
to give notoriety to the affair; as the mere suspicion might sully their reputa- 
tion, to which I should scrupulously avoid doing the slightest injury, unless I 
thought it necessary to the good of the public, and unless the fact were fully 
proved. Therefore, Monsieur, if any one shared the suspicion which I felt, 
oblige me by undeceiving him." 


This letter explains that, notwithstanding his grounds of complaint against 
the Jesuits, he continued to live on terms of courtesy with them, entertained 
them at his fort, and occasionally corresponded with them. The writer asserts, 
however, that they intrigued with his men to induce them to desert; employ- 
ing for this purpose a young man named Deslauriers, whom they sent to him 
with letters of recommendation. La Salle took him into his service; but he 
soon after escaped, with several other men, and took refuge in the Jesuit mis- 
sions. The object of the intrigue is said to have been the reduction of La Salle's 
garrison to a number less than that which he was bound to maintain, thus ex- 
posing him to a forfeiture of his title of possession. He is also stated to have 
declared that Louis Joliet was an impostor, and a donner of the Jesuits, — 
that is, aman who worked for them without pay; and, farther, that when he, 
La Salle, came to court to ask for privileges enabling him to pursue his discov- 
eries, the Jesuits represented in advance to the minister Colbert, that his head 
was turned, and that he was fit for nothing but a mad-house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 1677-1678. THE GRAND ENTERPRISE 


LA SALLE AT FORT FRONTENAC. — LA SALLE AT COURT. — HIS PLANS 
APPROVED. — HENRI DE TONTY. — PREPARATION FOR DEPARTURE. 


WHEN La Salle gained possession of Fort Frontenac, he secured a base for all 
his future enterprises. That he meant to make it a permanent one is clear 
from the pains he took to strengthen its defences. Within two years from the 
date of his grant he had replaced the hasty palisade fort of Count Frontenac 
by a regular work of hewn stone; of which, however, only two bastions, with 
their connecting curtains, were completed, the enclosure on the water side 
being formed of pickets. Within, there was a barrack, a well, a mill, and a bak- 
ery; while a wooden blockhouse guarded the gateway. Near the shore, south 
of the fort, was a cluster of small houses of French habitans; and farther, in 
the same direction, was the Indian village. Two officers and a surgeon, with 
half a score or more of soldiers, made up the garrison; and three or four times 
that number of masons, laborers, and canoe-men, were at one time main- 
tained at the fort. Besides these, there were two friars, Luc Buisset and Louis 
Hennepin; of whom the latter was but indifferently suited to his Catholic 
apostolic functions. La Salle built a house for them, near the fort; and they 
turned a part of it into a chapel. 


Partly for trading on the lake, partly with a view to ulterior designs, he caused 
four small decked vessels to be built: but, for ordinary uses, canoes best 
served his purpose; and his followers became so skilful in managing them, 
that they were reputed the best canoe-men in America. Feudal lord of the 
forests around him, commander of a garrison raised and paid by himself, 
founder of the mission, patron of the church, La Salle reigned the autocrat of 
his lonely little empire. 


But he had no thought of resting here. He had gained what he sought, a ful- 
crum for bolder and broader action. His plans were ripened and his time was 
come. He was no longer a needy adventurer, disinherited of all but his fertile 
brain and his intrepid heart. He had won place, influence, credit, and potent 
friends. Now, at length, he might hope to find the long-sought path to China 
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and Japan, and secure for France those boundless regions of the West, in 
whose watery highways he saw his road to wealth, renown, and power. Again 
he sailed for France, bearing, as before, letters from Frontenac, commending 
him to the king and the minister. We have seen that he was denounced in ad- 
vance as a madman; but Colbert at length gave him a favoring ear, and 
granted his petition. Perhaps he read the man before him, living only in the 
conception and achievement of great designs, and armed with a courage that 
not the Fates nor the Furies themselves could appall. 


La Salle was empowered to pursue his proposed discoveries at his own ex- 
pense, on condition of completing them within five years; to build forts in the 
new-found countries, and hold possession of them on terms similar to those 
already granted him in the case of Fort Frontenac; and to monopolize the 
trade in buffalo skins, a new branch of commerce, by which, as he urged, the 
plains of the Mississippi would become a source of copious wealth. But he 
was expressly forbidden to carry on trade with the Ottawas and other tribes of 
the Lakes, who were accustomed to bring their furs to Montreal. 


Again La Salle's wealthy relatives came to his aid, and large advances of 
money were made to him. He bought supplies and engaged men; and in July, 
1678, sailed again for Canada, with thirty followers, — sailors, carpenters, and 
laborers, — an abundant store of anchors, cables, and rigging; iron tools, mer- 
chandise for trade, and all things necessary for his enterprise. There was one 
man of his party worth all the rest combined. The Prince de Conti had a pro- 
tege in the person of Henri de Tonty, an Italian officer, one of whose hands 
had been blown off by a grenade in the Sicilian wars. His father, who had 
been Governor of Gaeta, but who had come to France in consequence of polit- 
ical convulsions in Naples, had earned no small reputation as a financier, and 
devised the form of life insurance known as the Tontine. The Prince de Conti 
recommended the son to La Salle; and, as the event proved, he could not have 
done him a better service. La Salle learned to know his new lieutenant on the 
voyage across the Atlantic; and, soon after reaching Canada, he wrote of him 
to his patron in the following terms: "His honorable character and his ami- 
able disposition were well known to you; but perhaps you would not have 
thought him capable of doing things for which a strong constitution, an ac- 
quaintance with the country, and the use of both hands seemed absolutely 
necessary. Nevertheless, his energy and address make him equal to any thing; 
and now, at a season when everybody is in fear of the ice, he is setting out to 
begin a new fort, two hundred leagues from this place, and to which I have 
taken the liberty to give the name of Fort Conti. It is situated near that great 
cataract, more than a hundred and twenty toises in height, by which the lakes 
of higher elevation precipitate themselves into Lake Frontenac [Ontario]. 
From there one goes by water, five hundred leagues, to the place where Fort 
Dauphin is to be begun, from which it only remains to descend the great river 
of the Bay of St. Esprit to reach the Gulf of Mexico." 
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Besides Tonty, La Salle found another ally, though a less efficient one, in the 
person of the Sieur de la Motte; and at Quebec, where he was detained for a 
time, he found Father Louis Hennepin, who had come down from Fort Fron- 
tenac to meet him. 


Francois Louis de Bourbon, le Grand Conti 
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CHAPTER X. 1678-1679. LA SALLE AT NIAGARA 


FATHER LOUIS HENNEPIN. — HIS PAST LIFE; HIS CHARACTER. — EM- 
BARKATION. — NIAGARA FALLS. — INDIAN JEALOUSY. — LA MOTTE 
AND THE SENECAS. — A DISASTER. — LA SALLE AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


HENNEPIN was all eagerness to join in the adventure, and, to his great satis- 
faction, La Salle gave him a letter from his Provincial containing the coveted 
permission. Whereupon, to prepare himself, he went into retreat, at the Fran- 
ciscan Recollet convent of Quebec, where he remained for a time in such 
prayer and meditation as his nature, the reverse of spiritual, would permit. 
Frontenac, always partial to his Order, then invited him to dine at the 
chateau; and having visited the Bishop and asked his blessing, he went down 
to the lower town and embarked. His vessel was a small birch canoe, paddled 
by two men. He carried with him the furniture of a portable altar, which in 
time of need he could strap on his back, like a knapsack. 


He made his way up the St. Lawrence, stopping here and there, where a clear- 
ing and a few log houses marked the feeble beginning of a parish and a 
seigniory. The settlers, though Catholics, were too few and too poor to sup- 
port a priest, and hailed the arrival of the friar with delight. He said mass, ex- 
horted a little, as was his custom, and baptized a child. At length, he reached 
Montreal, where the enemies of the enterprise enticed away his two canoe- 
men. He succeeded in finding two others, with whom he continued his voy- 
age, passed the rapids of the upper St. Lawrence, and reached Fort Frontenac 
at eleven o'clock at night, of the second of November, where his brethren of 
the mission, Ribourde and Buisset, received him with open arms. La Salle, 
Tonty, La Motte, and their party, who had left Quebec a few days after him, 
soon appeared at the fort; La Salle much fatigued and worn by the hardships 
of the way, or more probably by the labors and anxieties of preparation. He 
had no sooner arrived, than he sent fifteen men in canoes to Lake Michigan 
and the Illinois, to open a trade with the Indians and collect a store of provi- 
sions. There was a small vessel of ten tons in the harbor; and he ordered La 
Motte to sail in her for Niagara, accompanied by Hennepin. 
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Louis Hennepin at St Louis Falls, Mississippi River 


This adventurous friar, the historian of the expedition, was a conspicuous ac- 
tor in it. "I always," he says, "felt a strong inclination to fly from the world and 
live according to the rules of a pure and severe virtue; and it was with this 
view that I entered the Order of St. Francis." He speaks of his zeal for the sav- 
ing of souls, but admits that a passion for travel and a burning desire to visit 
strange lands had a big part in his inclination for the missions. 


Being in a convent in Artois, his superior sent him to Calais, at the season of 
the herring-fishery, to beg alms, after the practice of the Franciscans. Here 
and at Dunkirk, he made friends of the sailors, and was never tired of their 
stories. So insatiable, indeed, was his appetite for them, that "often," he says, 
"I hid myself behind tavern doors while the sailors were telling of their voy- 
ages. The tobacco smoke made me very sick at the stomach; but, notwith- 
standing, I listened attentively to all they said about their adventures at sea 
and their travels in distant countries. I could have passed whole days and 
nights in this way without eating." 
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He presently set out on a roving mission through Holland; and he recounts 
various mishaps which befell him. "I was at the bloody fight of Seneff," he 
pursues, "where so many perished by fire and sword, and where I had abun- 
dance of work comforting and consoling the poor wounded soldiers. After un- 
dergoing great fatigues, and running extreme danger in the sieges of towns, in 
the trenches, and in battles, where I exposed myself freely while the soldiers 
were breathing nothing but blood and carnage, in a way of satisfying my old 
inclination for travel." 


He got leave from his superiors to go to Canada, the most adventurous of all 
the missions; and accordingly sailed in 1675, in the ship which carried La 
Salle, who had just obtained the grant of Fort Frontenac. In the course of the 
voyage, he took it upon him to reprove a party of girls who were amusing 
themselves and a circle of officers and other passengers by dancing on deck. 
La Salle, who was among the spectators, was annoyed at Hennepin's interfer- 
ence, and told him that he was behaving like a pedagogue. The friar retorted, 
by alluding to the circumstance that La Salle was once a pedagogue himself, 
having, according to Hennepin, been for ten or twelve years teacher of a class 
in a Catholic Jesuit school. La Salle, he adds, turned pale with rage, and never 
forgave him to his dying day, but always maligned and persecuted him. 


On arriving in Canada, he was sent up to Fort Frontenac, as a missionary. 
That wild and remote post was greatly to his liking. He planted a gigantic 
cross, superintended the building of a chapel, for himself and his colleague, 
Buisset, and instructed the Iroquois colonists of the place. He visited, too, the 
neighboring Indian settlements, paddling his canoe in summer, when the lake 
was open, and journeying in winter on snow-shoes, with a blanket slung at his 
back. His most noteworthy journey was one which he made in the winter, — 
apparently of 1677, — with a soldier of the fort. They crossed the eastern ex- 
tremity of Lake Ontario on snow-shoes, and pushed southward through the 
forests, towards Onondaga; stopping at evening to dig away the snow, which 
was several feet deep, and collect wood for their fire, which they were forced 
to replenish repeatedly during the night, to keep themselves from freezing. At 
length they reached the great Onondaga town, where the Indians were much 
amazed at their hardihood. Thence they proceeded eastward, to the Oneidas, 
and afterwards to the Mohawks, who regaled them with small frogs, pounded 
up with a porridge of Indian corn. Here Hennepin found the Jesuit, Bruyas, 
who permitted him to copy a dictionary of the Mohawk language which he 
had compiled, and here he presently met three Dutchmen, who urged him to 
visit the neighboring settlement of Orange, or Albany, an invitation which he 
seems to have declined. 


They were pleased with him, he says, because he spoke Dutch. Bidding them 
farewell, he tied on his snow-shoes again, and returned with his companion to 
Fort Frontenac. Thus he inured himself to the hardships of the woods, and 
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prepared for the execution of the grand plan of discovery which he calls his 
own; "an enterprise, capable of terrifying anybody but me.” When the later 
editions of his book appeared, doubts had been expressed of his veracity. "I 
here protest to you, he writes, addressing the reader, "that my narrative is 
faithful and sincere, and that you may believe every thing related in it." And 
yet, this Catholic Father was the most impudent of liars; and the narrative of 
which he speaks is a rare monument of brazen mendacity. Hennepin, how- 
ever, had seen and dared much. His books have their value, with all their 
enormous fabrications. 


La Motte and Hennepin, with sixteen men, went on board the little vessel of 
ten tons, which lay at Fort Frontenac. The friar's two brethren, Buisset and 
Ribourde, threw their arms about his neck as they bade him farewell; while 
his Indian proselytes, learning whither he was bound, stood with their hands 
pressed upon their mouths, in amazement at the perils which awaited their 
ghostly instructor. La Salle, with the rest of the party, was to follow as soon as 
he could finish his preparations. It was a boisterous and gusty day, the eigh- 
teenth of November. The sails were spread; the shore receded, — the stone 
walls of the fort, the huge cross that the friar had reared, the wigwams, the 
settlers' cabins, the group of staring Indians on the strand. The lake was 
rough; and the men, crowded in so small a craft, grew nervous and uneasy. 
They hugged the northern shore, to escape the fury of the wind which blew 
savagely from the north-east; while the long, gray sweep of naked forests on 
their right betokened that winter was fast closing in. On the twenty-sixth, 
they reached the neighborhood of the Indian town of Taiaiagon, not far from 
Toronto; and ran their vessel, for safety, into the mouth of a river, — probably 
the Humber, — where the ice closed about her, and they were forced to cut 
her out with axes. On the fifth of December, they attempted to cross to the 
mouth of the Niagara; but darkness overtook them, and they spent a comfort- 
less night, tossing on the troubled lake, five or six miles from shore. In the 
morning, they entered the mouth of the Niagara, and landed on the point at 
its eastern side, where now stand the historic ramparts of Fort Niagara. Here 
they found a small village of Senecas, attracted hither by the fisheries, who 
gazed with curious eyes at the vessel, and listened in wonder as the voyagers 
sang Te Deum, in gratitude for their safe arrival. 


Hennepin, with several others, now ascended the river, in a canoe, to the foot 
of the mountain ridge of Lewiston, which, stretching on the right hand and on 
the left, forms the acclivity of a vast plateau, rent with the mighty chasm, 
along which, from this point to the cataract, seven miles above, rush, with the 
fury of an Alpine torrent, the gathered waters of four inland oceans. To urge 
the canoe farther was impossible. He landed, with his companions, on the 
west bank, near the foot of that part of the ridge now called Queenstown 
Heights, climbed the steep ascent, and pushed through the wintry forest on a 
tour of exploration. On his left the imperial cataract burst upon his sight. 
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The explorers passed three miles beyond it, and encamped for the night on 
the banks of Chippewa Creek, scraping away the snow, which was a foot deep, 
in order to kindle a fire. In the morning they retraced their steps, startling a 
number of deer and wild turkeys on their way, and rejoined their companions 
at the mouth of the river. 


It was La Salle's purpose to build a palisade fort at the mouth of the Niagara; 
and the work was now begun, though it was necessary to use hot water to 
soften the frozen ground. But frost was not the only obstacle. The Senecas of 
the neighboring village betrayed a sullen jealousy at a design which, indeed, 
boded them no good. Niagara was the key to the four great lakes above, and 
whoever held possession of it could control the fur-trade of the interior. Occu- 
pied by the French, it would, in time of peace, intercept the trade which the 
Iroquois carried on between the Western Indians, and the Dutch and English 
at Albany, and in time of war threaten them with serious danger. 


La Motte saw the necessity of conciliating these formidable neighbors, and, if 
possible, cajoling them to give their consent to the plan. La Salle had in- 
structed him to that effect. He resolved on a journey to the great village of the 
Senecas, and called on Hennepin, who was busied in building a bark chapel 
for himself, to accompany him. They accordingly set out with several men 
well armed and equipped, and bearing at their backs presents of very consid- 
erable value. The village was beyond the Genesee, south-east of the site of 
Rochester. After a march of five days, they reached it on the last day of De- 
cember. They were conducted to the lodge of the great chief, where they were 
beset by a staring crowd of women and children. 


Two Jesuits, Raffeix and Julien Garnier, were in the village; and their pres- 
ence boded no good for the embassy. La Motte, who seems to have had little 
love for Catholic priests of any kind, was greatly annoyed at seeing them; and 
when the chiefs assembled to hear what he had to say, he insisted that the two 
Catholics should leave the council-house. At this, Hennepin, out of respect for 
his own cloth, thought it befitting that he should retire also. 


The chiefs, forty-two in number squatted on the ground, arrayed in ceremo- 
nial robes of beaver, wolf, or black squirrel skin. "The senators of Venice," 
writes Hennepin, "do not look more grave or speak more deliberately than the 
counsellors of the Iroquois." La Motte's interpreter harangued the attentive 
conclave, placed gift after gift at their feet, — coats, scarlet cloth, hatchets, 
knives, and beads, — and used all his eloquence to persuade them that the 
building of a fort at the mouth of the Niagara, and a vessel on Lake Erie, were 
measures vital to their interest. They gladly took the gifts, but answered the 
interpreter's speech with evasive generalities; and having been entertained 
with the burning of an Indian prisoner, the discomfited embassy returned, 
half-famished, to Niagara. 
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A few days after, Hennepin was near the shore of the lake, when he heard a 
well-known voice, and to his surprise saw La Salle approaching. This resolute 
child of misfortune had already begun to taste the bitterness of his destiny. 
Sailing with Tonty from Fort Frontenac, to bring supplies to the advanced 
party at Niagara, he had been detained by contrary winds when within a few 
hours of his destination. Anxious to reach it speedily, he left the vessel in 
charge of the pilot, who disobeyed his orders, and ended by wrecking it at a 
spot nine or ten leagues west of Niagara. The provisions and merchandise 
were lost, though the crew saved the anchors and cables destined for the ves- 
sel which La Salle proposed to build for the navigation of the Upper Lakes. He 
had had a meeting with the Senecas, before the disaster; and, more fortunate 
than La Motte, — for his influence over Indians was great, — had persuaded 
them to consent, for a time, to the execution of his plans. They required, how- 
ever, that he should so far modify them as to content himself with a stockaded 
warehouse, in place of a fort, at the mouth of the Niagara. 


The loss of the vessel threw him [> 
into extreme perplexity, and, as 
Hennepin says, "would have 
made anybody but him give up 
the enterprise." The whole party 
were now gathered within the 
half-finished palisades of Nia- 
gara; a motley crew of French, 
Flemings, and Italians, all mutu- |» 
ally jealous. Some of the men 
had been tampered with by La 
Salle's enemies. None of them 
seem to have had much heart for" — 

the enterprise. La Salle and Hennepin At Niagara Falls 1678 


La Motte had gone back to Canada. He had been a soldier, and perhaps a 
good one; but he had already broken down under the hardships of these win- 
ter journeyings. La Salle, seldom happy in the choice of subordinates, had, 
perhaps, in all his company but one man in whom he could confidently trust; 
and this was Tonty. He and Hennepin were on indifferent terms. Men thrown 
together in a rugged enterprise like this quickly learn to know each other; and 
the vain and assuming friar was not likely to commend himself to La Salle's 
brave and loyal lieutenant. Hennepin says that it was La Salle's policy to gov- 
ern through the dissensions of his followers; and, from whatever cause, it is 
certain that those beneath him were rarely in perfect harmony. 
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CHAPTER XI. 1679. THE LAUNCH OF THE "GRIFFIN" 


THE NIAGARA PORTAGE. — A VESSEL ON THE STOCKS. — SUFFERING 
AND DISCONTENT. — LA SALLE'S WINTER JOURNEY. — THE VESSEL 
LAUNCHED. — FRESH DISASTERS. 


A MORE important work than that of the warehouse at the mouth of the river 
was now to be begun. This was the building of a vessel above the cataract. The 
small craft which had brought La Motte and Hennepin with their advanced 
party had been hauled to the foot of the rapids at Lewiston, and drawn ashore 
with a capstan to save her from the drifting ice. Her lading was taken out, and 
must now be carried beyond the cataract to the calm water above. The dis- 
tance to the destined point was at least twelve miles, and the steep heights 
above Lewiston must first be climbed. This heavy task was accomplished on 
the twenty-second of January. The level of the plateau was reached, and the 
file of burdened men, some thirty in number, toiled slowly on its way over the 
snowy plains and through the gloomy forests of spruce and naked oak trees; 
while Hennepin plodded through the drifts with his portable altar lashed fast 
to his back. They came at last to the mouth of a stream which entered the Nia- 
gara two leagues above the cataract, and which was undoubtedly that now 
called Cayuga Creek. 


Trees were felled, the place cleared, and the master-carpenter set his ship- 
builders at work. Meanwhile two Mohegan hunters, attached to the party, 
made bark wigwams to lodge the men. Hennepin had his chapel, apparently 
of the same material, where he placed his altar, and on Sundays and saints' 
days said mass, preached, and exhorted; while some of the men, who knew 
the Gregorian chant, lent their aid at the service. When the carpenters were 
ready to lay the keel of the vessel, La Salle asked the friar to drive the first 
bolt; "but the modesty of my religious profession," he says, "compelled me to 
decline this honor." 


Fortunately, it was the hunting-season of the Iroquois, and most of the 
Seneca warriors were in the forests south of Lake Erie; yet enough remained 
to cause serious uneasiness. They loitered sullenly about the place, expressing 
their displeasure at the proceedings of the French. 
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One of them, pretending to be drunk, attacked the blacksmith and tried to kill 
him; but the Frenchman, brandishing a red-hot bar of iron, held him at bay 
till Hennepin ran to the rescue, when, as he declares, the severity of his re- 
buke caused the savage to desist. The work of the ship-builders advanced 
rapidly; and when the Indian visitors beheld the vast ribs of the wooden mon- 
ster, their jealousy was redoubled. A squaw told the French that they meant to 
burn the vessel on the stocks. All now stood anxiously on the watch. Cold, 
hunger, and discontent found imperfect antidotes in Tonty's energy and Hen- 
nepin's sermons. 


La Salle was absent, and his lieutenant commanded in his place. Hennepin 
says that Tonty was jealous because he, the friar, kept a journal, and that he 
was forced to use all manner of just precautions to prevent the Italian from 
seizing it. The men, being half-starved in consequence of the loss of their pro- 
visions on Lake Ontario, were restless and moody; and their discontent was 
fomented by one of their number, who had very probably been tampered with 
by La Salle's enemies. The Senecas refused to supply them with corn, and the 
frequent exhortations of the Recollet father proved an insufficient substitute. 
In this extremity, the two Mohegans did excellent service; bringing deer and 
other game, which relieved the most pressing wants of the party and went far 
to restore their cheerfulness. 


La Salle, meanwhile, was making his way back on foot to Fort Frontenac, a 
distance of some two hundred and fifty miles, through the snow-encumbered 
forests of the Iroquois and over the ice of Lake Ontario. The wreck of his ves- 
sel made it necessary that fresh supplies should be sent to Niagara; and the 
condition of his affairs, embarrassed by the great expenses of the enterprise, 
demanded his presence at Fort Frontenac. Two men attended him, and a dog 
dragged his baggage on a sledge. For food, they had only a bag of parched 
corn, which failed them two days before they reached the fort; and they made 
the rest of the journey fasting. 


During his absence, Tonty finished the vessel, which was of about forty-five 
tons burden. As spring opened, she was ready for launching. The friar pro- 
nounced his blessing on her; the assembled company sang Te Deum; cannon 
were fired; and French and Indians, warmed alike by a generous gift of 
brandy, shouted and yelped in chorus as she glided into the Niagara. Her 
builders towed her out and anchored her in the stream, safe at last from in- 
cendiary hands, and then, swinging their hammocks under her deck, slept in 
peace, beyond reach of the tomahawk. The Indians gazed on her with amaze- 
ment. Five small cannon looked out from her portholes; and on her prow was 
carved a portentous monster, the Griffin, whose name she bore, in honor of 
the armorial bearings of Frontenac. La Salle had often been heard to say that 
he would make the griffin fly above the crows, or, in other words, make Fron- 
tenac triumph over the Jesuits. 
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They now took her up the river, and made her fast below the swift current at 
Black Rock. Here they finished her equipment, and waited for La Salle's re- 
turn; but the absent commander did not appear. The spring and more than 
half of the summer had passed before they saw him again. At length, early in 
August, he arrived at the mouth of the Niagara, bringing three more friars; 
for, though no friend of the Jesuits, he was zealous for the Faith, and was 
rarely without a missionary in his journeyings. Like Hennepin, the three fri- 
ars were all Flemings. One of them, Melithon Watteau, was to remain at Nia- 
gara; the others, Zenobe and Gabriel Ribourde, were to preach the Catholic 
Faith among the tribes of the West. Ribourde was a hale and cheerful old man 
of sixty-four. He went four times up and down the Lewiston heights, while the 
men were climbing the steep pathway with their loads. It required four of 
them, well stimulated with brandy, to carry up the principal anchor destined 
for the "Griffin." 


La Salle brought a tale of disaster. His enemies, bent on ruining the enter- 
prise, had given out that he was embarked on a harebrained venture, from 
which he would never return. His creditors, excited by rumors set afloat to 
that end, had seized on all his property in the settled parts of Canada, though 
his seigniory of Fort Frontenac alone would have more than sufficed to pay all 
his debts. There was no remedy. To defer the enterprise would have been to 
give his adversaries the triumph that they sought; and he hardened himself 
against the blow with his usual stoicism. 


(Note) Le Griffon (French pronunciation: The Griffin) was a sailing vessel 
built by René-Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle in 1679. Le Griffon was con- 
structed and launched at or near Cayuga Island on the Niagara River and 
was armed with seven cannons. The exact size and construction of Le Grif- 
fon is not known but many researchers believe she was a 45-ton barque. She 
was the largest sailing vessel on the Great Lakes up to that time. 


La Salle and Father Louis Hennepin set out on Le Griffon's maiden voyage 
on 7 August 1679 with a crew of 32, sailing across Lake Erie, Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan through uncharted waters that only canoes had previ- 
ously explored. The ship landed on an island in Lake Michigan where the lo- 
cal tribes had gathered with animal pelts to trade with the French. La Salle 
disembarked and on 18 September sent the ship back toward Niagara. 


On its return trip from the island, said to be located in the mouth of the body 
of water which is now known as Green Bay, it vanished with all six crew 
members and its load of furs. While there have been many theories over the 
years, there is no clear consensus as to the fate or current location of Le 
Griffon. 
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CHAPTER XII. 1679. LA SALLE ON THE UPPER LAKES 


THE VOYAGE OF THE "GRIFFIN." — DETROIT. — A STORM. — ST. IG- 
NACE OF MICHILLIMACKINAC. — RIVALS AND ENEMIES. — LAKE 
MICHIGAN. — HARDSHIPS. — A THREATENED FIGHT. — FORT MIAMI. 
— TONTY'S MISFORTUNES. — FOREBODINGS. 


THE "Griffin" had lain moored by the shore, so near that Hennepin could 
preach on Sundays from the deck to the men encamped along the bank. She 
was now forced up against the current with tow-ropes and sails, till she 
reached the calm entrance of Lake Erie. On the seventh of August, the voy- 
agers, thirty-four in all, embarked, sang Te Deum, and fired their cannon. A 
fresh breeze sprang up; and with swelling canvas the "Griffin" ploughed the 
virgin waves of Lake Erie, where sail was never seen before. For three days 
they held their course over these unknown waters, and on the fourth turned 
northward into the strait of Detroit. Here, on the right hand and on the left, 
lay verdant prairies, dotted with groves and bordered with lofty forests. They 
saw walnut, chestnut, and wild plum trees, and oaks festooned with grape- 
vines; herds of deer, and flocks of swans and wild turkeys. 


The bulwarks of the "Griffin" were plentifully hung with game which the men 
killed on shore, and among the rest with a number of bears, much com- 
mended by Hennepin for their want of ferocity and the excellence of their 
flesh. "Those," he says, "who will one day have the happiness to possess this 
fertile and pleasant strait, will be very much obliged to those who have shown 
them the way." They crossed Lake St. Clair, and still sailed northward against 
the current, till now, sparkling in the sun, Lake Huron spread before them 
like a sea. 


For a time, they bore on prosperously. Then the wind died to a calm, then 
freshened to a gale, then rose to a furious tempest; and the vessel tossed 
wildly among the short, steep, perilous waves of the raging lake. Even La Salle 
called on his followers to commend themselves to Heaven. All fell to their 
prayers but the godless pilot, who was loud in complaint against his comman- 
der for having brought him, after the honor he had won on the ocean, to 
drown at last ignominiously in fresh water. The rest clamored to the saints. 
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St. Anthony of Padua was promised a chapel to be built in his honor, if he 
would but save them from their jeopardy; while in the same breath La Salle 
and the friars declared him patron of their great enterprise. The "Griffin" 
plunged on her way through foaming surges that still grew calmer as she ad- 
vanced. Now the sun shone forth on woody islands, Bois Blanc and Mackinaw 
and the distant Manitoulins, — on the forest wastes of Michigan and the vast 
blue bosom of the angry lake; and now her port was won, and she found her 
rest behind the point of St. Ignace of Michillimackinac, floating in that tran- 
quil cove where crystal waters cover but cannot hide the pebbly depths be- 
neath. Before her rose the house and chapel of the Jesuits, enclosed with pal- 
isades; on the right, the Huron village, with its bark cabins and its fence of tall 
pickets; on the left, the square compact houses of the French traders; and, not 
far off, the clustered wigwams of an Ottawa village. Here was a centre of the 
Jesuit missions, and a centre of the Indian trade; and here was much sharp 
practice in the service of Riches. Keen traders, with or without a license; and 
lawless coureurs de bois, whom a few years of forest life had weaned from civ- 
ilization, made St. Ignace their resort; and here there were many of them 
when the "Griffin" came. They and their employers hated and feared La Salle, 
who might set at nought the prohibition of the king, debarring him from traf- 
fic with these tribes. Yet, while plotting against him, they took pains to allay 
his distrust by a show of welcome. 


The "Griffin" fired her cannon, and the Indians yelped in wonder and amaze- 
ment. The adventurers landed in state, and marched, under arms, to the bark 
chapel of the Ottawa village, where they heard mass. La Salle knelt before the 
altar, in a mantle of scarlet, bordered with gold. Soldiers, sailors, and artisans 
knelt around him, — black Jesuits, gray Recollets, swarthy voyageurs, and 
painted savages; a motley concourse. 


As they left the chapel, the Ottawa chiefs came to bid them welcome, and the 
Hurons saluted them with a volley of musketry. They saw the "Griffin" at her 
anchorage, surrounded by more than a hundred bark canoes, like a Triton 
among minnows. Yet it was with more wonder than good-will that the Indians 
of the mission gazed on the floating fort, for so they called the vessel. A deep 
jealousy of La Salle's designs had been infused into them. His own followers, 
too, had been tampered with. In the autumn before, it may be remembered, 
he had sent fifteen men up the lakes, to trade for him, with orders to go 
thence to the Illinois, and make preparation against his coming. Early in the 
summer, Tonty had been despatched in a canoe, from Niagara, to look after 
them. It was high time. Most of the men had been seduced from their duty, 
and had disobeyed their orders, squandered the goods intrusted to them, or 
used them in trading on their own account. La Salle found four of them at 
Michillimackinac. These he arrested, and sent Tonty to the Falls of Ste. Marie, 
where two others were captured, with their plunder. The rest were in the 
woods, and it was useless to pursue them. 
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Early in September, long before Tonty had returned from Ste. Marie, La Salle 
set sail again, and, passing westward into Lake Michigan, cast anchor near 
one of the islands at the entrance of Green Bay. Here, for once, he found a 
friend in the person of a Pottawattamie chief, who had been so wrought upon 
by the politic kindness of Frontenac, that he declared himself ready to die for 
the children of Onontio. Here, too, he found several of his advanced party, 
who had remained faithful, and collected a large store of furs. It would have 
been better had they proved false, like the rest. La Salle, who asked counsel of 
no man, resolved, in spite of his followers, to send back the "Griffin," laden 
with these furs, and others collected on the way, to satisfy his creditors. She 
fired a parting shot, and, on the eighteenth of September, spread her sails for 
Niagara, in charge of the pilot, who had orders to return with her to the IIli- 
nois as soon as he had discharged his cargo. La Salle, with the fourteen men 
who remained, in four canoes, deeply laden with a forge, tools, merchandise, 
and arms, put out from the island and resumed his voyage. 


The parting was not auspicious. The lake, glassy and calm in the afternoon, 
was convulsed at night with a sudden storm, when the canoes were midway 
between the island and the main shore. It was with much ado that they could 
keep together, the men shouting to each other through the darkness. Hen- 
nepin, who was in the smallest canoe, with a heavy load, and a carpenter for a 
companion, who was awkward at the paddle, found himself in jeopardy which 
demanded all his nerve. The voyagers thought themselves happy when they 
gained at last the shelter of a little sandy cove, where they dragged up their 
canoes, and made their cheerless bivouac in the drenched and dripping forest. 
Here they spent five days, living on pumpkins and Indian corn, the gift of 
their Pottawattamie friends, and on a Canada porcupine, brought in by La 
Salle's Mohegan hunter. The gale raged meanwhile with a relentless fury. 
They trembled when they thought of the "Griffin." When at length the tem- 
pest lulled, they re-embarked, and steered southward, along the shore of Wis- 
consin; but again the storm fell upon them, and drove them, for safety, to a 
bare, rocky islet. Here they made a fire of driftwood, crouched around it, drew 
their blankets over their heads, and in this miserable plight, pelted with sleet 
and rain, remained for two days. 


At length they were afloat again; but their prosperity was brief. On the 
twenty-eighth, a fierce squall drove them to a point of rocks, covered with 
bushes, where they consumed the little that remained of their provisions. On 
the first of October, they paddled about thirty miles, without food, when they 
came to a village of Pottawattamies, who ran down to the shore to help them 
to land; but La Salle, fearing that some of his men would steal the merchan- 
dise and desert to the Indians, insisted on going three leagues farther, to the 
great indignation of his followers. The lake, swept by an easterly gale, was 
rolling its waves against the beach, like the ocean in a storm. In the attempt to 
land, La Salle's canoe was nearly swamped. He and his three canoe-men 
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leaped into the water, and, in spite of the surf, which nearly drowned them, 
dragged their vessel ashore, with all its load. He then went to the rescue of 
Hennepin, who, with his awkward companion, was in woeful need of succor. 
Father Gabriel, with his sixty-four years, was no match for the surf and the vi- 
olent undertow. Hennepin, finding himself safe, waded to his relief, and car- 
ried him ashore on his sturdy shoulders; while the old friar, though drenched 
to the skin, laughed gayly under his cowl, as his brother missionary staggered 
with him up the beach. 


When all were safe ashore, La Salle, who distrusted the Indians they had 
passed, took post on a hill, and ordered his followers to prepare their guns for 
action. Nevertheless, as they were starving, an effort must be risked to gain a 
supply of food; and he sent three men back to the village to purchase it. Well 
armed, but faint with toil and famine, they made their way through the 
stormy forest, bearing a pipe of peace; but on arriving saw that the scared in- 
habitants had fled. They found, however, a stock of corn, of which they took a 
portion, leaving goods in exchange, and then set out on their return. 


Meanwhile, about twenty of the warriors, armed with bows and arrows, ap- 
proached the camp of the French, to reconnoitre. La Salle went to meet them, 
with some of his men, opened a parley with them, and kept them seated at the 
foot of the hill till his three messengers returned, when, on seeing the peace- 
pipe, the warriors set up a cry of joy. In the morning, they brought more corn 
to the camp, with a supply of fresh venison, not a little cheering to the ex- 
hausted Frenchmen, who, in dread of treachery, had stood under arms all 
night. 


This was no journey of pleasure. The lake was ruffled with almost ceaseless 
storms; clouds big with rain above; a turmoil of gray and gloomy waves be- 
neath. Every night the canoes must be shouldered through the breakers and 
dragged up the steep banks, which, as they neared the site of Milwaukee, be- 
came almost insurmountable. The men paddled all day, with no other food 
than a handful of Indian corn. They were spent with toil, sick with the haws 
and wild berries which they ravenously devoured, and dejected at the 
prospect before them. Father Gabriel's good spirits began to fail. He fainted 
several times, from famine and fatigue, but was revived by a certain "confec- 
tion of Hyacinth," administered by Hennepin, who had a small box of this 
precious specific. 


At length they saw eagles among a busy bunch turkey-buzzards. The feasters 
took flight; and the starved travellers found the body of a deer, killed by 
wolves. This good luck proved the inauguration of plenty. Game grew abun- 
dant; and, with the aid of the Mohegan, there was no lack of bears meat and 
venison. They found wild grapes, too, in the woods, and gathered them by 
cutting down the trees to which the vines clung. 
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While thus employed, they were startled by a sight often so fearful in the 
waste and the wilderness, the print of a human foot. It was clear that Indians 
were not far off. A strict watch was kept, for that night a party of Outagamies 
crept under the bank, where they lurked for some time before he discovered 
them. Being challenged, they came forward, professing great friendship, and 
pretending to have mistaken the French for Iroquois. In the morning, how- 
ever, there was an outcry from La Salle's servant, who declared that the visi- 
tors had stolen his coat from under the inverted canoe where he had placed it; 
while some of the carpenters also complained of being robbed. La Salle well 
knew that if the theft were left unpunished, worse would come of it. First, he 
posted his men at the woody point of a peninsula, whose sandy neck was in- 
terposed between them and the main forest. Then he went forth, pistol in 
hand, met a young Outagami, seized him, and led him prisoner to his camp. 
This done, he again set out, and soon found an Outagami chief, — for the wig- 
wams were not far distant, — to whom he told what he had done, adding that 
unless the stolen goods were restored, the prisoner should be killed. The Indi- 
ans were in perplexity, for they had cut the coat to pieces and divided it. In 
this dilemma, they resolved, being strong in numbers, to rescue their com- 
rade by force. Accordingly, they came down to the edge of the forest, or 
posted themselves behind fallen trees on the banks, while La Salle's men in 
their stronghold braced their nerves for the fight. Here three Flemish friars, 
with their rosaries, and eleven Frenchmen, with their guns, confronted a hun- 
dred and twenty screeching Outagamies. Hennepin, who had seen service, 
and who had always an exhortation at his tongue's end, busied himself to in- 
spire the rest with a courage equal to his own. Neither party, however, had an 
appetite for the fray. A parley ensued: full compensation was made for the 
stolen goods, and the aggrieved Frenchmen were farther propitiated with a 
gift of beaver-skins. 


Their late enemies, now become friends, spent the next day in dances, feasts, 
and speeches. They entreated La Salle not to advance further, since the Illi- 
nois, through whose country he must pass, would be sure to kill him; for, 
added these friendly counsellors, they hated the French because they had 
been instigating the Iroquois to invade their country. Here was a new subject 
of anxiety. La Salle thought that he saw in it another device of his busy and 
unscrupulous enemies, intriguing among the Illinois for his destruction. 


He pushed on, however, circling around the southern shore of Lake Michigan, 
till he reached the mouth of the St. Joseph, called by him the Miamis. Here 
Tonty was to have rejoined him, with twenty men, making his way from 
Michillimackinac, along the eastern shore of the lake: but the rendezvous was 
a solitude; Tonty was nowhere to be seen. It was the first of November. Win- 
ter was at hand, and the streams would soon be frozen. The men clamored to 
go forward, urging that they should starve if they could not reach the villages 
of the Illinois before the tribe scattered for the winter hunt. 
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La Salle was inexorable. If they should all desert, he said, he, with his Mohe- 
gan hunter and the three friars, would still remain and wait for Tonty. The 
men grumbled, but obeyed; and, to divert their thoughts, he set them at 
building a fort of timber, on a rising ground at the mouth of the river. They 
had spent twenty days at this task, and their work was well advanced, when at 
length Tonty appeared. He brought with him only half of his men. Provisions 
had failed; and the rest of his party had been left thirty leagues behind, to sus- 
tain themselves by hunting. La Salle told him to return and hasten them for- 
ward. He set out with two men. A violent north wind arose. He tried to run 
his canoe ashore through the breakers. The two men could not manage their 
vessel, and he with his one hand could not help them. She swamped, rolling 
over in the surf. Guns, baggage, and provisions were lost; and the three voy- 
agers returned to the Miamis, subsisting on acorns by the way. Happily, the 
men left behind, excepting two deserters, succeeded, a few days after, in re- 
joining the party. 


Thus was one heavy load lifted from the heart of La Salle. But where was the 
"Griffin"? Time enough, and more than enough, had passed for her voyage to 
Niagara and back again. He scanned the dreary horizon with an anxious eye. 
No returning sail gladdened the watery solitude, and a dark foreboding gath- 
ered on his heart. Yet farther delay was impossible. He sent back two men to 
Michillimackinac to meet her, if she still existed, and pilot her to his new fort 
of the Miamis, and then prepared to ascend the river, whose weedy edges 
were already glassed with thin flakes of ice. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 1679-1680. LA SALLE ON THE ILLINOIS 


THE ST. JOSEPH. — ADVENTURE OF LA SALLE. — THE PRAIRIES. — 
FAMINE. — THE GREAT TOWN OF THE ILLINOIS. — INDIANS. — IN- 
TRIGUES. — DIFFICULTIES. — POLICY OF LA SALLE. — DESERTION. — 
ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO POISON HIM. 


ON the third of December, the party re-embarked, thirty-three in all, in eight 
canoes, and ascended the chill current of the St. Joseph, bordered with dreary 
meadows and bare gray forests. When they approached the site of the present 
village of South Bend, they looked anxiously along the shore on their right to 
find the portage or path leading to the headquarters of the Illinois. The Mohe- 
gan was absent, hunting; and, unaided by his practised eye, they passed the 
path without seeing it. La Salle landed to search the woods. Hours passed, 
and he did not return. Hennepin and Tonty grew uneasy, disembarked, 
bivouacked, ordered guns to be fired, and sent out men to scour the country. 
Night came, but not their lost leader. Muffled in their blankets and powdered 
by the thick-falling snowflakes, they sat ruefully speculating as to what had 
befallen him; nor was it till four o'clock of the next afternoon that they saw 
him approaching along the margin of the river. His face and hands were be- 
smirched with charcoal; and he was farther decorated with two opossums 
which hung from his belt and which he had killed with a stick as they were 
swinging head downwards from the bough of a tree. He had missed his way in 
the forest, and had been forced to make a wide circuit around the edge of a 
swamp; while the snow, of which the air was full, added to his perplexities. 
Thus he pushed on through the rest of the day and the greater part of the 
night, till, about two o'clock in the morning, he reached the river again and 
fired his gun as a signal to his party. Hearing no answering shot, he pursued 
his way along the bank, when he presently saw the gleam of a fire among the 
dense thickets close at hand. Not doubting that he had found the bivouac of 
his party, he hastened to the spot. To his surprise, no human being was to be 
seen. Under a tree beside the fire was a heap of dry grass impressed with the 
form of a man who must have fled but a moment before, for his couch was 
still warm. It was no doubt an Indian, ambushed on the bank, watching to kill 
some passing enemy. 
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La Salle called out in several Indian languages; but there was dead silence all 
around. He then, with admirable coolness, took possession of the quarters he 
had found, shouting to their invisible proprietor that he was about to sleep in 
his bed; piled a barricade of bushes around the spot, rekindled the dying fire, 
warmed his benumbed hands, stretched himself on the dried grass, and slept 
undisturbed till morning. 


The Mohegan had rejoined the party before La Salle's return, and with his aid 
the portage was soon found. Here the party encamped. La Salle, who was ex- 
cessively fatigued, occupied, together with Hennepin, a wigwam covered in 
the Indian manner with mats of reeds. The cold forced them to kindle a fire, 
which before daybreak set the mats in a blaze; and the two sleepers narrowly 
escaped being burned along with their hut. 


In the morning, the party shouldered their canoes and baggage, and began 
their march for the sources of the River Illinois, some five miles distant. 
Around them stretched a desolate plain, half-covered with snow, and strewn 
with the skulls and bones of buffalo; while, on its farthest verge, they could 
see the lodges of the Miami Indians, who had made this place their abode. 
They soon reached a spot where the oozy saturated soil quaked beneath their 
tread. All around were clumps of alder-bushes, tufts of rank grass, and pools 
of glistening water. In the midst, a dark and lazy current, which a tall man 
might bestride, crept twisting like a snake among the weeds and rushes. Here 
were the sources of the Kankakee, one of the heads of the Illinois. They set 
their canoes on this thread of water, embarked their baggage and themselves, 
and pushed down the sluggish streamlet, looking like men who sailed on land. 
Fed by an unceasing tribute of the spongy soil, it quickly widened to a river; 
and they floated on their way through a voiceless, lifeless solitude of dreary 
oak barrens, or boundless marshes overgrown with reeds. At night, they built 
their fire on ground made firm by frost, and bivouacked among the rushes. A 
few days brought them to a more favored region. On the right hand and on 
the left stretched the boundless prairie, dotted with leafless groves and bor- 
dered by gray wintry forests; scorched by the fires kindled in the dried grass 
by Indian hunters, and strewn with the carcasses and the bleached skulls of 
innumerable buffalo. The plains were scored with their pathways, and the 
muddy edges of the river were full of their hoof-prints. Yet not one was to be 
seen. At night, the horizon glowed with distant fires; and by day the Indian 
hunters could be descried at times roaming on the verge of the prairie. The 
men, discontented and half-starved, would have deserted to them had they 
dared. La Salle's Mohegan could kill no game except two lean deer, with a few 
wild geese and swans. At length, in their straits, they made a happy discovery. 
It was a buffalo bull, fast mired in a slough. They killed him, lashed a cable 
about him, and then twelve men dragged out the shaggy monster whose pon- 
derous carcass demanded their utmost efforts. 
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The scene changed again as they descended. On either hand ran ranges of 
woody hills, following the course of the river; and when they mounted to their 
tops, they saw beyond them a rolling sea of dull green prairie, a boundless 
pasture of the buffalo and the deer, in our own day strangely transformed, — 
yellow in harvest time with ripened wheat, and dotted with the roofs of a 
hardy and valiant yeomanry. 


They passed the site of the future town of Ottawa, and saw on their right the 
high plateau of Buffalo Rock, long a favorite dwelling-place of Indians. A 
league below, the river glided among islands bordered with stately woods. 
Close on their left towered a lofty cliff, crested with trees that overhung the 
rippling current; while before them spread the valley of the Illinois, in broad 
low meadows, bordered on the right by the graceful hills at whose foot now 
lies the village of Utica. A population far more numerous then tenanted the 
valley. Along the right bank of the river were clustered the lodges of a great 
Indian town. Hennepin counted four hundred and sixty of them. In shape, 
they were somewhat like the arched top of a baggage wagon. They were built 
of a framework of poles, covered with mats of rushes, closely interwoven; and 
each contained three or four fires, of which the greater part served for two 
families. 


Here, then, was the town; but where were the inhabitants? All was silent as 
the desert. The lodges were empty, the fires dead, and the ashes cold. La Salle 
had expected this; for he knew that in the autumn the Illinois always left their 
towns for their winter hunting, and that the time of their return had not yet 
come. Yet he was not the less embarrassed, for he would fain have bought a 
supply of food to relieve his famished followers. Some of them, searching the 
deserted town, presently found the caches, or covered pits, in which the Indi- 
ans hid their stock of corn. This was precious beyond measure in their eyes, 
and to touch it would be a deep offence. La Salle shrank from provoking their 
anger, which might prove the ruin of his plans; but his necessity overcame his 
prudence, and he took twenty minots of corn, hoping to appease the owners 
by presents. Thus provided, the party embarked again, and resumed their 
downward voyage. 


On New-Year's day, 1680, they landed and heard mass. Two days after these 
solemnities, they reached the long expansion of the river, then called Pimi- 
toui, and now known as Peoria Lake, and leisurely made their way downward 
to the site of the city of Peoria. Here, as evening drew near, they saw a faint 
spire of smoke curling above the gray, wintry forest, betokening that Indians 
were at hand. La Salle, as we have seen, had been warned that these tribes 
had been taught to regard him as their enemy; and when, in the morning, he 
resumed his course, he was prepared alike for peace or war. The shores now 
approached each other; and the Illinois was once more a river, bordered on 
either hand with overhanging woods. 
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At nine o'clock, doubling a point, he saw about eighty Illinois wigwams, on 
both sides of the river. He instantly ordered the eight canoes to be ranged in 
line, abreast, across the stream; Tonty on the right, and he himself on the left. 
The men laid down their paddles and seized their weapons; while, in this war- 
like guise, the current bore them swiftly into the midst of the surprised and 
astounded Indians. The camps were in a panic. Warriors whooped and 
howled; squaws and children screeched in chorus. Some snatched their bows 
and war-clubs; some ran in terror; and, in the midst of the hubbub, La Salle 
leaped ashore, followed by his men. None knew better how to deal with Indi- 
ans; and he made no sign of friendship, knowing that it might be construed as 
a token of fear. His little knot of Frenchmen stood, gun in hand, passive, yet 
prepared for battle. The Indians, on their part, rallying a little from their 
fright, made all haste to proffer peace. Two of their chiefs came forward, hold- 
ing forth the calumet; while another began a loud harangue, to check the 
young warriors who were aiming their arrows from the farther bank. La Salle, 
responding to these friendly overtures, displayed another calumet; while 
Hennepin caught several scared children and soothed them with winning 
blandishments. The uproar was quelled, and the strangers were presently 
seated in the midst of the camp, beset by a throng of wild and swarthy figures. 


Food was placed before them; and, as the Illinois code of courtesy enjoined, 
their entertainers conveyed the morsels with their own hands to the lips of 
these unenviable victims of their hospitality, while others rubbed their feet 
with bear's grease. La Salle, on his part, made them a gift of tobacco and 
hatchets; and, when he had escaped from their caresses, rose and harangued 
them. He told them that he had been forced to take corn from their granaries, 
lest his men should die of hunger; but he prayed them not to be offended, 
promising full restitution or ample payment. He had come, he said, to protect 
them against their enemies, and teach them to pray to the Catholic God. As 
for the Iroquois, they were subjects of the Great King, and, therefore, 
brethren of the French; yet, nevertheless, should they begin a war and invade 
their country, he would stand by the Illinois, give them guns, and fight in 
their defence, if they would permit him to build a fort among them for the se- 
curity of his men. It was, also, he added, his purpose to build a great wooden 
canoe, in which to descend the Mississippi to the sea, and then return, bring- 
ing them the goods of which they stood in need; but if they would not consent 
to his plans, and sell provisions to his men, he would pass on to the Osages, 
who would then reap all the benefits of intercourse with the French, while 
they were left destitute, at the mercy of the Iroquois. 


This threat had its effect, for it touched their deep-rooted jealousy of the Os- 
ages. They were lavish of promises, and feasts and dances consumed the day. 
Yet La Salle soon learned that the intrigues of his enemies were still pursuing 
him. That evening, unknown to him, a stranger appeared in the Illinois camp. 
He was a Mascoutin chief, named Monso, attended by five or six Miamis, and 
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bringing a gift of knives, hatchets, and kettles to the Illinois. The chiefs as- 
sembled in a secret nocturnal session, where, smoking their pipes, they lis- 
tened with open ears to the harangue of the envoys. Monso told them that he 
had come in behalf of certain Frenchmen, whom he named, to warn his hear- 
ers against the designs of La Salle, whom he denounced as a partisan and spy 
of the Iroquois, affirming that he was now on his way to stir up the tribes be- 
yond the Mississippi to join in a war against the Illinois, who, thus assailed 
from the east and from the west, would be utterly destroyed. There was no 
hope for them, he added, but in checking the farther progress of La Salle, or, 
at least, retarding it, thus causing his men to desert him. Having thrown his 
firebrand, Monso and his party left the camp in haste, dreading to be con- 
fronted with the object of their aspersions. 


(Note) The Mascouten (also Mascoutin, Mathkoutench, Muscoden, or Mus- 
ketoon) were a tribe of Algonquian-speaking Native Americans located in 
the Midwest. They are believed to have dwelt on both sides of the Mississippi 
River, adjacent to the present-day Wisconsin-Illinois border, after being 
driven out of Michigan by the Odawa. The accounts of the "Jesuit Relations" 
frequently refer to the Mascouten as the "Fire Nation" or "Nation of Fire". 
One Jesuit writes: "The Fire Nation is erroneously so called, its correct name 
being Maskoutench, which means "a treeless country," like that inhabited by 
these people; but as, by changing a few letters, this Word is made to signify 
"fire," therefore the people have come to be called the Fire Nation." 


Survivors migrated westward. The Mascouten are last referred to as a band 
in historic records in 1779, when they were living on the Wabash River (in 
present-day Indiana) with peoples of the Piankashaw and the Kickapoo. The 
surviving Mascouten are noted in United States records of 1813 and 1825 as 
being part of the Kickapoo Prairie Band. 


In the morning, La Salle saw a change in the behavior of his hosts. They 
looked on him askance, cold, sullen, and suspicious. There was one Omawha, 
a chief, whose favor he had won the day before by the politic gift of two hatch- 
ets and three knives, and who now came to him in secret to tell him what had 
taken place at the nocturnal council. La Salle at once saw in it a device of his 
enemies; and this belief was confirmed, when, in the afternoon, a brother of 
the head chief sent to invite the Frenchmen to a feast. They repaired to his 
lodge; but before dinner was served, — that is to say, while the guests, white 
and red, were seated on mats, each with his hunting-knife in his hand, and 
the wooden bowl before him, which was to receive his share of the bear's or 
buffalo's meat, or the corn boiled in fat, with which he was to be regaled; 
while such was the posture of the company, their host arose and began a long 
speech. He told the Frenchmen that he had invited them to his lodge less to 
refresh their bodies with good cheer than to cure their minds of the danger- 
ous purpose which possessed them, of descending the Mississippi. 
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Its shores, he said, were beset by savage tribes, against whose numbers and 
ferocity their valor would avail nothing: its waters were infested by serpents, 
alligators, and unnatural monsters; while the river itself, after raging among 
rocks and whirlpools, plunged headlong at last into a fathomless gulf, which 
would swallow them and their vessel for ever. 


La Salle's men were, for the most part, raw hands, knowing nothing of the 
wilderness, and easily alarmed at its dangers; but there were two among 
them, old coureurs de bois, who, unfortunately, knew too much; for they un- 
derstood the Indian orator, and explained his speech to the rest. 


(Note) A coureur des bois (runner of the woods) was an independent entre- 
preneurial French-Canadian trader who travelled in New France and the 
interior of North America, usually to trade with First Nations peoples by ex- 
changing various European items for furs. Some learned the trades and 
practices of the indigenous peoples. These expeditions were part of the be- 
ginning of the fur trade in the North American interior. Initially they traded 
for beaver coats and furs. However, as the market grew, coureurs de bois 
were trapping and trading prime beavers whose skins were to be felted in 
Europe. 


As La Salle looked around on the 
circle of his followers, he read an 
augury of fresh trouble in their |: 
disturbed and rueful visages. He 
waited patiently, however, till a 
the speaker had ended, and then |) 
answered him, through his inter-|§ 
preter, with great composure. |! 
First, he thanked him for the : 
friendly warning which his affec- | 4rrR 
tion had impelled him to utter; |S 
but, he continued, the greater 
the danger, the greater the 
honor; and even if the danger 
were real, Frenchmen would = a 
never flinch from it. But were not the Illinois jealous? Had they not been de- 
luded by lies? "We were not asleep, my brother, when Monso came to tell you, 
under cover of night, that we were spies of the Iroquois. The presents he gave 
you, that you might believe his falsehoods, are at this moment buried in the 
earth under this lodge. If he told the truth, why did he skulk away in the dark? 
Why did he not show himself by day? Do you not see that when we first came 
among you, and your camp was all in confusion, we could have killed you 
without needing help from the Iroquois? And now, while I am speaking, could 
we not put your old men to death, while your young warriors are all gone 
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away to hunt? If we meant to make war on you, we should need no help from 
the Iroquois, who have so often felt the force of our arms. Look at what we 
have brought you. It is not weapons to destroy you, but merchandise and 
tools, for your good. If you still harbor evil thoughts of us, be frank as we are, 
and speak them boldly. Go after this impostor, Monso, and bring him back, 
that we may answer him, face to face; for he never saw either us or the Iro- 
quois, and what can he know of the plots that he pretends to reveal?" Nicanop 
had nothing to reply, and, grunting assent in the depths of his throat, made a 
sign that the feast should proceed. 


The French were lodged in huts, near the Indian camp; and, fearing treach- 
ery, La Salle placed a guard at night. On the morning after the feast, he came 
out into the frosty air, and looked about him for the sentinels. Not one of 
them was to be seen. Vexed and alarmed, he entered hut after hut, and roused 
his drowsy followers. Six of the number, including two of the best carpenters, 
were nowhere to be found. They had deserted, preferring the hardships of the 
midwinter forest to the mysterious terrors of the Mississippi. La Salle mus- 
tered the rest before him, and inveighed sternly against the cowardice and 
baseness of those who had thus abandoned him, regardless of his many fa- 
vors. If any here, he added, are afraid, let them but wait till the spring, and 
they shall have free leave to return to Canada, safely and without dishonor. 


This desertion cut him to the heart. It showed him that he was leaning on a 
broken reed; and he felt that, on an enterprise full of doubt and peril, there 
were scarcely four men in his party whom he could trust. Nor was desertion 
the worst he had to fear; for here, as at Fort Frontenac, an attempt was made 
to kill him. Tonty tells us that poison was placed in the pot in which their food 
was cooked, and that La Salle was saved by an antidote which some of his 
friends had given him before he left France. This, it will be remembered, was 
an epoch of poisoners. It was in the following month that the notorious La 
Voisin was burned alive, at Paris, for practices to which many of the highest 
nobility were charged with being privy, not excepting some in whose veins 
ran the blood of the gorgeous spendthrift who ruled the destinies of France. 


In these early French enterprises in the West, it was to the last degree difficult 
to hold men to their duty. Once fairly in the wilderness, completely freed from 
the sharp restraints of authority in which they had passed their lives, a spirit 
of lawlessness broke out among them with a violence proportioned to the 
pressure which had hitherto controlled it. Discipline had no resources and no 
guarantee; while those outlaws of the forest, the coureurs de bois, were al- 
ways before their eyes, a standing example of unbridled license. La Salle, emi- 
nently skilful in his dealings with Indians, was rarely so happy with his own 
countrymen; and yet the desertions from which he was continually suffering 
were due far more to the inevitable difficulty of his position than to any want 
of conduct. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 1680. FORT CREVECOEUR 


BUILDING OF THE FORT. — LOSS OF THE "GRIFFIN." — A BOLD RESO- 
LUTION. — ANOTHER VESSEL. — HENNEPIN SENT TO THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI. — DEPARTURE OF LA SALLE. 


LA SALLE now resolved to leave the Indian camp, and fortify himself for the 
winter in a strong position, where his men would be less exposed to danger- 
ous influence, and where he could hold his ground against an outbreak of the 
Illinois or an Iroquois invasion. At the middle of January, a thaw broke up the 
ice which had closed the river; and he set out in a canoe, with Louis Hen- 
nepin, to visit the site he had chosen for his projected fort. It was half a league 
below the camp, on a little hill, or knoll, two hundred yards from the southern 
bank. On either side was a deep ravine, and, in front, a low ground, over- 
flowed at high water. They dug a ditch behind the hill, connecting the two 
ravines, and thus completely isolating it. The hill was nearly square in form. 
An embankment of earth was thrown up on every side: its declivities were 
sloped steeply down to the bottom of the ravines and the ditch, and further 
guarded by chevaux-de-frise; while a palisade, twenty-five feet high, was 
planted around the whole. The men were lodged in huts, at the angles: in the 
middle there was a cabin of planks for La Salle and Tonty, and another for the 
three friars; while the blacksmith had his shed and forge in the rear. 


(Note) The cheval de frise ("Frisian horses") is a defensive obstacle, which 
existed in a number of forms and were employed in various applications. 
These included underwater constructions used to prevent the passage of 
ships or other vessels on rivers, or as anti-cavalry measure consisting of a 
portable frame (sometimes just a simple log) covered with many projecting 
long iron or wooden spikes or spears. They were principally intended as an 
anti-cavalry obstacle but could also be moved quickly to help block a breach 
in another barrier. 


Hennepin laments the failure of wine, which prevented him from saying 
mass; but every morning and evening he summoned the men to his cabin, to 
listen to prayers and preaching, and on Sundays and feast days they chanted 
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vespers. Father Zenobe usually spent the day in the Indian camp, striving, 
with very indifferent success, to win them to the Catholic faith, and to over- 
come the disgust with which their manners and habits inspired him. 
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(Courtesy of the Finley Collection, Knox College, Galesburg) 


From Drown’s Record, 1850 


(Note) Fort Crevecoeur was the first public building erected by Europeans 
within the boundaries of the modern state of Illinois and the first fort built in 
the West by the French. It was founded on the east bank of the Illinois River, 
in the Illinois Country near the present site of Creve Coeur, a suburb of Peo- 
ria, Illinois, in January 1680. It was destroyed on 16 April of that same year 
by members of La Salle's expedition, who mutinied and abandoned it, fear- 
ful of being attacked by the Iroquois League as the Beaver Wars extended 
into the area. Fort Crevecoeur meant "Fort Broken Heart" because of the 


difficulties, including desertions of troops, that they suffered during its con- 
struction. 


Up to this time he had clung to the hope that his vessel (the "Griffin") might 
still be safe. Her safety was vital to his enterprise. She had on board articles of 
the last necessity to him, including the rigging and anchors of another vessel, 
which he was to build at Fort Crevecoeur, in order to descend the Mississippi, 
and sail thence to the West Indies. But now his last hope had well-nigh van- 
ished. Past all reasonable doubt, the "Griffin" was lost; and in her loss he and 
all his plans seemed ruined alike. 
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Nothing, indeed, was ever heard of her. Indians, fur-traders, and even Jesuits, 
have been charged with contriving her destruction. Some say that the Ottawas 
boarded and burned her, after murdering those on board; others accuse the 
Pottawattamies; others affirm that her own crew scuttled and sunk her; oth- 
ers, again, that she foundered in a storm. As for La Salle, the belief grew in 
him to a settled conviction, that she had been treacherously sunk by the pilot 
and the sailors to whom he had intrusted her; and he thought he had found 
evidence that the authors of the crime, laden with the merchandise they had 
taken from her, had reached the Mississippi and ascended it, hoping to join 
Du Lhut, a famous chief of coureurs de bois, and enrich themselves by traffic 
with the northern tribes. 


(Note) Daniel Greysolon, Sieur du Lhut (c. 1639 — 25 February 1710) was a French 
soldier and explorer who is the first European known to have visited the area where 
the city of Duluth, Minnesota, United States, is now located and the head of Lake Su- 
perior in Minnesota. His name is sometimes anglicized as "DuLuth", and he is the 
namesake of Duluth, Minnesota, as well as Duluth, Georgia. Daniel Greysolon signed 
himself "Dulhut" on surviving manuscripts. 


But whether her lading 
was swallowed in the 
depths of the lake, or lost | 
in the clutches of traitors, 
the evil was alike past 
remedy. 


She was gone, it mattered}; 
little how. The main-stay 
of the enterprise was bro-}! 
ken; yet its inflexible 
chief lost neither heart 
nor hope. 


One path, beset with 
hardships and terrors, 


ce a al 


still lay open to him. He ise 
might return on foot to uy 
Fort Frontenac, and sedis 
bring thence the needful i 
succors. 


DANIEL GREYSOLON, SIEUR DU LHU 
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La Salle felt deeply the dangers of such a step. His men were uneasy, discon- 
tented, and terrified by the stories, with which the jealous Illinois still con- 
stantly filled their ears, of the whirlpools and the monsters of the Mississippi. 
He dreaded, lest, in his absence, they should follow the example of their com- 
rades, and desert. In the midst of his anxieties, a lucky accident gave him the 
means of disabusing them. He was hunting, one day, near the fort, when he 
met a young Illinois, on his way home, half-starved, from a distant war excur- 
sion. He had been absent so long that he knew nothing of what had passed 
between his countrymen and the French. La Salle gave him a turkey he had 
shot, invited him to the fort, fed him, and made him presents. Having thus 
warmed his heart, he questioned him, with apparent carelessness, as to the 
countries he had visited, and especially as to the Mississippi, on which the 
young warrior, seeing no reason to disguise the truth, gave him all the infor- 
mation he required. La Salle now made him the present of a hatchet, to en- 
gage him to say nothing of what had passed, and, leaving him in excellent hu- 
mor, repaired, with some of his followers, to the Illinois camp. Here he found 
the chiefs seated at a feast of bear's meat, and he took his place among them 
on a mat of rushes. After a pause, he charged them with having deceived him 
in regard to the Mississippi, adding that he knew the river perfectly, having 
been instructed concerning it by the Master of Life. He then described it to 
them with so much accuracy that his astonished hearers, conceiving that he 
owed his knowledge to "medicine," or sorcery, clapped their hands to their 
mouths, in sign of wonder, and confessed that all they had said was but an ar- 
tifice, inspired by their earnest desire that he should remain among them. 


Here was one source of danger stopped; one motive to desert removed. La 
Salle again might feel a reasonable security that idleness would not breed 
mischief among his men. The chief purpose of his intended journey was to 
procure the equipment of a vessel, to be built at Fort Crevecoeur; and he re- 
solved that before he set out he would see her on the stocks. The pit-sawyers 
and some of the carpenters had deserted; but energy supplied the place of 
skill, and he and Tonty urged on the work with such vigor that within six 
weeks the hull was nearly finished. She was of forty tons burden, and built 
with high bulwarks to protect those within from the arrows of hostile Indians. 


La Salle now bethought him that in his absence he might get from Hennepin 
service of more value than his sermons; and he requested him to descend the 
Illinois, and explore it to its mouth. The friar, though hardy and daring, 
would fain have excused himself, alleging a troublesome bodily infirmity; but 
his venerable colleague, Ribourde, — himself too old for the journey, — urged 
him to go, telling him that if he died by the way, his apostolic labors would re- 
dound to the glory of God. Membre had been living for some time in the In- 
dian camp, and was thoroughly out of humor with the objects of his mission- 
ary efforts, of whose obduracy and filth he bitterly complained. Hennepin 
proposed to take his place, while he should assume the Mississippi adventure; 
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but this Membre declined, preferring to remain where he was. Hennepin now 
reluctantly accepted the proposed task. "Anybody but me," he says, with his 
usual modesty, "would have been very much frightened at the dangers of such 
a journey; and, in fact, if I had not placed all my trust in God, I should not 
have been the dupe of the Sieur de la Salle, who exposed my life rashly." 


On the last day of February, Hennepin's canoe lay at the water's edge; and the 
party gathered on the bank to bid him farewell. He had two companions, 
Michel Accau, and a man known as the Picard Du Gray, though his real name 
was Antoine Auguel. The canoe was well laden with gifts for the Indians, — 
tobacco, knives, beads, awls, and other goods, to a very considerable value, 
supplied at La Salle's cost; "and, in fact," observes Hennepin, "he is liberal 
enough towards his friends." 


The friar bade farewell to La Salle, and embraced all the rest in turn. Father 
Ribourde gave him his benediction. "Be of good courage and let your heart be 
comforted," said the excellent old missionary, as he spread his hands in bene- 
diction over the shaven crown of the reverend traveller. Du Gay and Accau 
plied their paddles; the canoe receded, and vanished at length behind the for- 
est. We will follow Hennepin hereafter on his adventures, imaginary and real. 
Meanwhile, we will trace the footsteps of his chief, urging his way, in the 
storms of winter, through those vast and gloomy wilds, — those realms of 
famine, treachery, and death, that lay betwixt him and his far-distant goal of 
Fort Frontenac. 


On the second of March, before the frost was yet out of the ground, when the 
forest was still leafless and gray, and the oozy prairie still patched with snow, 
a band of discontented men were again gathered on the shore for another 
leave-taking. Hard by, the unfinished ship lay on the stocks, white and fresh 
from the saw and axe, ceaselessly reminding them of the hardship and peril 
that was in store. Here you would have seen the calm impenetrable face of La 
Salle, and with him the Mohegan hunter, who seems to have felt towards him 
that admiring attachment which he could always inspire in his Indian retain- 
ers. 


Besides the Mohegan, four Frenchmen were to accompany him: Hunaud, La 
Violette, Collin, and Dautray. His parting with Tonty was an anxious one, for 
each well knew the risks that environed both. Embarking with his followers in 
two canoes, he made his way upward amid the drifting ice; while the faithful 
Italian, with two or three honest men and twelve or thirteen knaves, remained 
to hold Fort Crevecoeur in his absence. 
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CHAPTER XV. 1680. HARDIHOOD OF LA SALLE 


THE WINTER JOURNEY. — THE DESERTED TOWN. — STARVED ROCK. 
— LAKE MICHIGAN. — THE WILDERNESS. — WAR PARTIES. — LA 
SALLE'S MEN GIVE OUT. — ILL TIDINGS. — MUTINY. — CHASTISEMENT 
OF THE MUTINEERS. 


THE winter had been a severe one. When La Salle and his five companions 
reached Peoria Lake, they found it sheeted from shore to shore with ice that 
stopped the progress of their canoes, but was too thin to bear the weight of a 
man. They dragged their light vessels up the bank and into the forest, where 
the city of Peoria now stands; made two rude sledges, placed the canoes and 
baggage upon them, and, toiling knee-deep in saturated snow, dragged them 
four leagues through the woods, till they reached a point where the motion of 
the current kept the water partially open. They were now on the river above 
the lake. Masses of drift ice, wedged together, but full of crevices and holes, 
soon barred the way again; and, carrying their canoes ashore, they dragged 
them two leagues over a frozen marsh. Rain fell in floods; and, when night 
came, they crouched for shelter in a deserted Indian hut. 


In the morning, the third of March, they dragged their canoes half a league 
farther; then launched them, and, breaking the ice with clubs and hatchets, 
forced their way slowly up the stream. Again their progress was barred, and 
again they took to the woods, toiling onward till a tempest of moist, half-liq- 
uid snow forced them to bivouac for the night. A sharp frost followed, and in 
the morning the white waste around them was glazed with a dazzling crust. 
Now, for the first time, they could use their snow-shoes. Bending to their 
work, dragging their canoes which glided smoothly over the polished surface, 
they journeyed on hour after hour and league after league, till they reached at 
length the great town of the Illinois, still void of its inhabitants. 


It was a desolate and lonely scene, — the river gliding dark and cold between 
its banks of rushes; the empty lodges, covered with crusted snow; the vast 
white meadows; the distant cliffs, bearded with shining icicles; and the hills 
wrapped in forests, which glittered from afar with the icy incrustations that 
cased each frozen twig. 
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Yet there was life in the savage landscape. The men saw buffalo wading in the 
snow, and they killed one of them. More than this: they discovered the tracks 
of moccasons. They cut rushes by the edge of the river, piled them on the 
bank, and set them on fire, that the smoke might attract the eyes of Indians 
roaming near. 


On the following day, while the hunters were smoking the meat of the buffalo, 
La Salle went out to reconnoitre, and presently met three Indians, one of 
whom proved to be Chassagoac, the principal chief of the Illinois. La Salle 
brought them to his bivouac, feasted them, gave them a red blanket, a kettle, 
and some knives and hatchets, made friends with them, promised to restrain 
the Iroquois from attacking them, told them that he was on his way to the set- 
tlements to bring arms and ammunition to defend them against their ene- 
mies, and, as the result of these advances, gained from the chief a promise 
that he would send provisions to Tonty's party at Fort Crevecoeur. 


After several days spent at the deserted town, La Salle prepared to resume his 
journey. Before his departure, his attention was attracted to the remarkable 
cliff of yellow sandstone, now called Starved Rock, a mile or more above the 
village, — a natural fortress, which a score of resolute white men might make 
good against a host of savages; and he soon afterwards sent Tonty an order to 
examine it, and make it his stronghold in case of need. 


Starved Rock 
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On the fifteenth, the party set out again, carried their canoes along the bank 
of the river as far as the rapids above Ottawa; then launched them and pushed 
their way upward, battling with the floating ice, which, loosened by a warm 
rain, drove down the swollen current in sheets. On the eighteenth, they 
reached a point some miles below the site of Joliet, and here found the river 
once more completely closed. Despairing of farther progress by water, they 
hid their canoes on an island, and struck across the country for Lake Michi- 
gan. Each, besides his gun, carried a knife and a hatchet at his belt, a blanket 
strapped at his back, and a piece of dressed hide to make or mend his mocca- 
sons. A store of powder and lead, and a kettle, completed the outfit. 


It was the worst of all seasons for such a journey. The nights were cold, but 
the sun was warm at noon, and the half-thawed prairie was one vast tract of 
mud, water, and discolored, half-liquid snow. On the twenty-second, they 
crossed marshes and inundated meadows, wading to the knee, till at noon 
they were stopped by a river, perhaps the Calumet. They made a raft of hard 
wood timber, for there was no other, and shoved themselves across. On the 
next day, they could see Lake Michigan, dimly glimmering beyond the waste 
of woods; and, after crossing three swollen streams, they reached it at 
evening. On the twenty-fourth, they followed its shore, till, at nightfall, they 
arrived at the fort, which they had built in the autumn at the mouth of the St. 
Joseph. Here La Salle found Chapelle and Leblanc, the two men whom he had 
sent from hence to Michillimackinac, in search of the "Griffin," They reported 
that they had made the circuit of the lake, and had neither seen her nor heard 
tidings of her. Assured of her fate, he ordered them to rejoin Tonty at Fort 
Crevecoeur; while he pushed onward with his party through the unknown 
wild of Southern Michigan. 


They were detained till noon of the twenty-fifth, in making a raft to cross the 
St. Joseph. Then they resumed their march; and as they forced their way 
through the brambly thickets, their clothes were torn, and their faces so cov- 
ered with blood, that, says the journal, they could hardly know each other. 
Game was very scarce, and they grew faint with hunger. In two or three days 
they reached a happier region. They shot deer, bears, and turkeys in the for- 
est, and fared sumptuously. But the reports of their guns fell on hostile ears. 


This was a debatable ground, infested with war-parties of several adverse 
tribes, and none could venture here without risk of life. On the evening of the 
twenty-eighth, as they lay around their fire under the shelter of a forest by the 
border of a prairie, the man on guard shouted an alarm. They sprang to their 
feet; and each, gun in hand, took his stand behind a tree, while yells and 
howlings filled the surrounding darkness. A band of Indians were upon them; 
but, seeing them prepared, the cowardly assailants did not wait to exchange a 
shot. 
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They crossed great meadows, overgrown with rank grass, and set it on fire to 
hide the traces of their passage. La Salle bethought him of a device to keep 
their skulking foes at a distance. On the trunks of trees from which he had 
stripped the bark, he drew with charcoal the marks of an Iroquois war-party, 
with the usual signs for prisoners, and for scalps, hoping to delude his pur- 
suers with the belief that he and his men were a band of these dreaded war- 
riors. 


Thus, over snowy prairies and half-frozen marshes; wading sometimes to 
their waists in mud, water, and bulrushes, they urged their way through the 
spongy, saturated wilderness. During three successive days they were aware 
that a party of savages was dogging their tracks. They dared not make a fire at 
night, lest the light should betray them; but, hanging their wet clothes on the 
trees, they rolled themselves in their blankets, and slept together among piles 
of spruce and pine boughs. But the night of the second of April was exces- 
sively cold. Their clothes were hard frozen, and they were forced to kindle a 
fire to thaw and dry them. Scarcely had the light begun to glimmer through 
the gloom of evening, than it was greeted from the distance by mingled yells; 
and a troop of Mascoutin warriors rushed towards them. They were stopped 
by a deep stream, a hundred paces from the bivouac of the French, and La 
Salle went forward to meet them. No sooner did they see him, and learn that 
he was a Frenchman, than they cried that they were friends and brothers, who 
had mistaken him and his men for Iroquois; and, abandoning their hostile 
purpose, they peacefully withdrew. Thus his device to avert danger had well- 
nigh proved the destruction of the whole party. 


Two days after this adventure, two of the men fell ill from fatigue and expo- 
sure, and sustained themselves with difficulty till they reached the banks of a 
river, probably the Huron. Here, while the sick men rested, their companions 
made a canoe. There were no birch-trees; and they were forced to use elm 
bark, which at that early season would not slip freely from the wood until they 
loosened it with hot water. Their canoe being made, they embarked in it, and 
for a time floated prosperously down the stream, when at length the way was 
barred by a matted barricade of trees fallen across the water. The sick men 
could now walk again; and, pushing eastward through the forest, the party 
soon reached the banks of the Detroit. 


La Salle directed two of the men to make a canoe, and go to Michillimackinac, 
the nearest harborage. With the remaining two, he crossed the Detroit on a 
raft, and, striking a direct line across the country, reached Lake Erie, not far 
from Point Pelle. Snow, sleet, and rain pelted them with little intermission; 
and when, after a walk of about thirty miles, they gained the lake, the Mohe- 
gan and one of the Frenchmen were attacked with fever and spitting of blood. 
Only one man now remained in health. With his aid, La Salle made another 
canoe, and, embarking the invalids, pushed for Niagara. 
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It was Easter Monday, when they landed at a cabin of logs above the cataract, 
probably on the spot where the "Griffin" was built. Here several of La Salle's 
men had been left the year before, and here they still remained. They told him 
woful news. Not only had he lost the "Griffin," and her lading of ten thousand 
crowns in value, but a ship from France, freighted with his goods, valued at 
more than twenty-two thousand livres, had been totally wrecked at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence; and of twenty hired men on their way from Europe to 
join him, some had been detained by his enemy, the Intendant Duchesneau, 
while all but four of the remainder, being told that he was dead, had found 
means to return home. 


His three followers were all unfit for travel: he alone retained his strength and 
spirit. Taking with him three fresh men at Niagara, he resumed his journey, 
and on the sixth of May descried, looming through floods of rain, the familiar 
shores of his seigniory and the bastioned walls of Fort Frontenac. During 
sixty-five days he had toiled almost incessantly, travelling, by the course he 
took, about a thousand miles through a country beset with every form of peril 
and obstruction; "the most arduous journey," says the chronicler, "ever made 
by Frenchmen in America." Such was Cavelier de la Salle. In him, an uncon- 
querable mind held at its service a frame of iron, and tasked it to the utmost 
of its endurance. The pioneer of western pioneers was no rude son of toil, but 
a man of thought, trained amid arts and letters. 


He had reached his goal; but for him there was neither rest nor peace. Man 
and nature seemed in arms against him. His agents had plundered him; his 
creditors had seized his property; and several of his canoes, richly laden, had 
been lost in the rapids of the St. Lawrence. He hastened to Montreal, where 
his sudden advent caused great astonishment; and where, despite his crippled 
resources and damaged credit, he succeeded, within a week, in gaining the 
supplies which he required, and the needful succors for the forlorn band on 
the Illinois. 


He had returned to Fort Frontenac, and was on the point of embarking for 
their relief, when a blow fell upon him more disheartening than any that had 
preceded. On the twenty-second of July, two voyageurs, Messier and Laurent, 
came to him with a letter from Tonty; who wrote that soon after La Salle's de- 
parture, nearly all the men had deserted, after destroying Fort Crevecoeur, 
plundering the magazine, and throwing into the river all the arms, goods, and 
stores which they could not carry off. 


The messengers who brought this letter were speedily followed by two of the 
habitans of Fort Frontenac, who had been trading on the lakes, and who, with 
a fidelity which the unhappy La Salle rarely knew how to inspire, had trav- 
elled day and night to bring him their tidings. 
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They reported that they had met the deserters, and that having been rein- 
forced by recruits gained at Michillimackinac and Niagara, they now num- 
bered twenty men. They had destroyed the fort on the St. Joseph, seized a 
quantity of furs belonging to La Salle at Michillimackinac, and plundered the 
magazine at Niagara. 


Here they had separated, eight of them coasting the south side of Lake On- 
tario to find harborage at Albany, a common refuge at that time of this class 
of scoundrels; while the remaining twelve, in three canoes, made for Fort 
Frontenac along the north shore, intending to kill La Salle as the surest 
means of escaping punishment. 


He lost no time in lamentation. Of the few men at his command, he chose 
nine of the trustiest, embarked with them in canoes, and went to meet the 
marauders. After passing the Bay of Quinte, he took his station with five of his 
party at a point of land suited to his purpose, and detached the remaining 
four to keep watch. In the morning two canoes were discovered, approaching 
without suspicion, one of them far in advance of the other. 


As the foremost drew near, La Salle's canoe darted out from under the leafy 
shore; two of the men handling the paddles, while he with the remaining two 
levelled their guns at the deserters, and called on them to surrender. Aston- 
ished and dismayed, they yielded at once; while two more who were in the 
second canoe hastened to follow their example. 


La Salle now returned to the fort with his 
prisoners, placed them in custody, and 
again set forth. He met the third canoe 
upon the lake at about six o'clock in the 
evening. His men vainly plied their paddles 
in pursuit. The mutineers reached the 
shore, took post among rocks and trees, lev- 
elled their guns, and showed fight. Four of 
La Salle's men made a circuit to gain their 
rear and dislodge them; on which they stole 
back to their canoe, and tried to escape in 
the darkness. 


They were pursued, and summoned to 
yield; but they replied by aiming their guns 
at their pursuers, who instantly gave them a volley, killed two of them, aiid 
captured the remaining three. Like their companions, they were placed in 
custody at the fort to await the arrival of Count Frontenac. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 1680. INDIAN CONQUERORS 


THE ENTERPRISE RENEWED. — ATTEMPT TO RESCUE TONTY. — BUF- 
FALO. — A FRIGHTFUL DISCOVERY. — IROQUOIS FURY. — THE RU- 
INED TOWN. — A NIGHT OF HORROR. — TRACES OF THE INVADERS. — 
NO NEWS OF TONTY. 


AND now La Salle's work must be begun afresh. He had staked all, and all 
had seemingly been lost. In stern relentless effort he had touched the limits of 
human endurance; and the harvest of his toils was disappointment, disaster, 
and impending ruin. The shattered fabric of his enterprise was prostrate in 
the dust. His friends desponded; his foes were blatant and exultant. Did he 
bend before the storm? No human eye could pierce the veiled depths of his 
reserved and haughty nature; but the surface was calm, and no sign betrayed 
a shaken resolve or an altered purpose. Where weaker men would have aban- 
doned all in despairing apathy, he turned anew to his work with the same 
vigor and the same apparent confidence as if borne on the full tide of success. 


His best hope was in Tonty. Could that brave and true-hearted officer, and the 
three or four faithful men who had remained with him, make good their 
foothold on the Illinois, and save from destruction the vessel on the stocks, 
and the forge and tools so laboriously carried thither, — then, indeed, a basis 
was left on which the ruined enterprise might be built up once more. There 
was no time to lose. Tonty must be succored soon, or succor would come too 
late. La Salle had already provided the necessary material, and a few days suf- 
ficed to complete his preparations. On the tenth of August, he embarked 
again for the Illinois. With him went his lieutenant, La Forest, who held of 
him in fief an island, then called Belle Isle, opposite Fort Frontenac. A sur- 
geon, ship-carpenters, joiners, masons, soldiers, voyageurs, and laborers 
completed his company, twenty-five men in all, with every thing needful for 
the outfit of the vessel. 


His route, though difficult, was not so long as that which he had followed the 
year before. He ascended the River Humber; crossed to Lake Simcoe, and 
thence descended the Severn to the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron; followed its 
eastern shore, coasted the Manitoulin Islands, 
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and at length reached Michillimackinac. Here, as usual, all was hostile; and 
he had great difficulty in inducing the Indians, who had been excited against 
him, to sell him provisions. Anxious to reach his destination, he pushed for- 
ward with twelve men, leaving La Forest to bring on the rest. On the fourth of 
November, he reached the ruined fort at the mouth of the St. Joseph, and left 
five of his party, with the heavy stores, to wait till La Forest should come up, 
while he himself hastened forward with six Frenchmen and an Indian. A deep 
anxiety possessed him. For some time past, rumors had been abroad that the 
Iroquois were preparing to invade the country of the Illinois, bent on ex- 
pelling or destroying them. Here was a new disaster, which, if realized, might 
involve him and his enterprise in irretrievable wreck. 


He ascended the St. Joseph, crossed the portage to the Kankakee, and fol- 
lowed its course downward till it joined the northern branch of the Illinois. 
He had heard nothing of Tonty on the way, and neither here nor elsewhere 
could he discover the smallest sign of the passage of white men. His friend, 
therefore, if alive, was probably still at his post; and he pursued his course 
with a mind lightened, in some small measure, of its load of anxiety. When 
last he had passed here, all was solitude; but now the scene was changed. The 
boundless waste was thronged with life. He beheld that wondrous spectacle, 
still to be seen at times on the plains of the remotest West, and the memory of 
which can quicken the pulse and stir the blood after the lapse of years. Far 
and near, the prairie was alive with buffalo; now like black specks dotting the 
distant swells; now trampling by in ponderous columns, or filing in long lines, 
morning, noon, and night, to drink at the river, — wading, plunging, and 
snorting in the water; climbing the muddy shores, and staring with wild eyes 
at the passing canoes. It was an opportunity not to be lost. The party landed, 
and encamped for a hunt. Sometimes they hid under the shelving bank, and 
shot them as they came to drink; sometimes, flat on their faces, they dragged 
themselves through the long dead grass, till the savage bulls, guardians of the 
herd, ceased their grazing, raised their huge heads, and glared through tan- 
gled hair at the dangerous intruders; their horns splintered and their grim 
front scarred with battles, while their shaggy mane, like a gigantic lion, well- 
nigh swept the ground. The hunt was successful. In three days, the hunters 
killed twelve buffalo, besides deer, geese, and swans. They cut the meat into 
thin flakes, and dried it in the sun, or in the smoke of their fires. The men 
were in high spirits; delighting in the sport, and rejoicing in the prospect of 
relieving Tonty and his hungry followers with a bounteous supply. 


They embarked again, and soon approached the great town of the Illinois. The 
buffalo were far behind; and once more the canoes glided on their way 
through a voiceless solitude. No hunters were seen; no saluting whoop 
greeted their ears. They passed the cliff afterwards called the Rock of St. 
Louis, where La Salle had ordered Tonty to build his stronghold; but as he 
scanned its lofty top, he saw no palisades, no cabins, no sign of human hand, 
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and still its primeval crest of forests overhung the gliding river. Now the 
meadow opened before them where the great town had stood. They gazed, as- 
tonished and confounded: all was desolation. The town had vanished, and the 
meadow was black with fire. They plied their paddles, hastened to the spot, 
landed; and, as they looked around, their cheeks grew white, and the blood 
was frozen in their veins. 


Before them lay a plain once swarming with wild human life, and covered 
with Indian dwellings; now a waste of devastation and death, strewn with 
heaps of ashes, and bristling with the charred poles and stakes which had 
formed the framework of the lodges. At the points of most of them were stuck 
human skulls, half picked by birds of prey. Near at hand was the burial 
ground of the village. The travellers sickened with horror as they entered its 
revolting precincts. Wolves in multitudes fled at their approach; while clouds 
of crows or buzzards, rising from the hideous repast, wheeled above their 
heads, or settled on the naked branches of the neighboring forest. Every grave 
had been rifled, and the bodies flung down from the scaffolds where, after the 
Illinois custom, many of them had been placed. The field was strewn with 
broken bones and torn and mangled corpses. A hyena warfare had been 
waged against the dead. La Salle knew the handiwork of the Iroquois. The 
threatened blow had fallen, and the wolfish hordes of the five cantons had 
fleshed their rabid fangs in a new victim. 


Not far distant, the conquerors had made a rude fort of trunks, boughs, and 
roots of trees laid together to form a circular enclosure; and this, too, was gar- 
nished with skulls, stuck on the broken branches, and protruding sticks. The 
caches, or subterranean storehouses of the villagers had been broken open, 
and the contents scattered. The cornfields were laid waste, and much of the 
corn thrown into heaps and half burned. As La Salle surveyed this scene of 
havoc, one thought engrossed him: where were Tonty and his men? He 
searched the Iroquois fort; there were abundant traces of its savage occu- 
pants, but none whatever of the presence of white men. He examined the 
skulls; but the hair, portions of which clung to nearly all of them, was in every 
case that of an Indian. Evening came on before he had finished the search. 
The sun set, and the wilderness sank to its savage rest. Night and silence 
brooded over the waste, where, far as the raven could wing his flight, 
stretched the dark domain of solitude and horror. 


The howlings of the wolves filled the frosty air with a fierce and dreary disso- 
nance. More deadly foes were not far off, for before nightfall they had seen 
fresh Indian tracks. The cold, however, forced them to make a fire; and while 
some tried to rest around it, the others stood on the watch. La Salle could not 
sleep. Anxiety, anguish, fears for his friend, doubts as to what course he 
should pursue, racked his firm mind with a painful indecision, and lent re- 
doubled gloom to the terrors that encompassed him. 
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During the afternoon, he had made a discovery which offered, as he thought, 
a possible clew to the fate of Tonty, and those with him. In one of the Illinois 
cornfields, near the river, were planted six posts painted red, on each of which 
was drawn in black a figure of a man with eyes bandaged. La Salle supposed 
them to represent six Frenchmen, prisoners in the hands of the Iroquois; and 
he resolved to push forward at all hazards, in the hope of learning more. 
When daylight at length returned, he told his followers that it was his purpose 
to descend the river, and directed three of them to await his return near the 
ruined village. They were to hide themselves on an island, conceal their fire at 
night, make no smoke by day, fire no guns, and keep a close watch. Should 
the rest of the party arrive, they, too, were to wait with similar precautions. 
The baggage was placed in a hollow of the rocks, at a place difficult of access; 
and, these arrangements made, La Salle set out on his perilous journey with 
the four remaining men, Dautray, Hunaut, You, and the Indian. Each was 
armed with two guns, a pistol, and a sword; and a number of hatchets and 
other goods were placed in the canoe, as presents for Indians whom they 
might meet. 


Several leagues below the village they found, on their right hand close to the 
river, a sort of island made inaccessible by the marshes and water which sur- 
rounded it. Here the flying Illinois had sought refuge with their women and 
children, and the place was full of their deserted huts. On the left bank, ex- 
actly opposite, was an abandoned camp of the Iroquois. On the level meadow 
stood a hundred and thirteen huts, and on the forest trees which covered the 
hills behind were carved the totems, or insignia, of the chiefs, together with 
marks to show the number of followers which each had led to the war. La 
Salle counted five hundred and eighty-two warriors. He found marks, too, for 
the Illinois killed or captured, but none to indicate that any of the Frenchmen 
had shared their fate. 


As they descended the river, they passed, on the same day, six abandoned 
camps of the Illinois, and opposite to each was a camp of the invaders. The 
former, it was clear, had retreated in a body; while the Iroquois had followed 
their march, day by day, along the other bank. La Salle and his men pushed 
rapidly onward, passed Peoria Lake, and soon reached Fort Cevecoeur, which 
they found, as they expected, demolished by the deserters. The vessel on the 
stocks was still left entire, though the Iroquois had found means to draw out 
the iron nails and spikes. On one of the planks were written the words: "Nous 
sommes tous sauvages: ce 19 — 1680;" the work, no doubt, of the knaves who 
had pillaged and destroyed the fort. 


La Salle and his companions hastened on, and during the following day 
passed four opposing camps of the Indian armies. The silence of death now 
reigned along the deserted river, whose lonely borders, wrapped deep in 
forests, seemed lifeless as the grave. As they drew near the mouth of the 
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stream, they saw a meadow on their right, and, on its farthest verge, several 
human figures, erect yet motionless. They landed, and cautiously examined 
the place. The long grass was trampled down, and all around were strewn the 
relics of the hideous orgies which formed the ordinary sequel of an Iroquois 
victory. The figures they had seen were the half-consumed bodies of women, 
still bound to the stakes where they had been tortured. Other sights there 
were, too revolting for record. All the remains were those of women and chil- 
dren. The men, it seemed, had fled, and left them to their fate. 


Here, again, La Salle sought long and anxiously, without finding the smallest 
sign that could indicate the presence of Frenchmen. Once more descending 
the river, they soon reached its mouth. Before them, a broad eddying current 
rolled swiftly on its way; and La Salle beheld the Mississippi, the object of his 
day-dreams, the destined avenue of his ambition and his hopes. It was no 
time for reflections. The moment was too engrossing, too heavily charged 
with anxieties and cares. From a rock on the shore, he saw a tree stretched 
forward above the stream; and stripping off its bark to make it more conspic- 
uous, he hung upon it a board, on which he had drawn the figures of himself 
and his men, seated in their canoe, and bearing a pipe of peace. To this he 
tied a letter for Tonty, informing him that he had returned up the river to the 
ruined village. 


His four men had behaved admirably throughout, and they now offered to 
continue the journey, if he saw fit, and follow him to the sea; but he thought it 
useless to go farther, and was unwilling to abandon the three men whom he 
had ordered to await his return. Accordingly they retraced their course, and, 
paddling at times both day and night, urged their canoe so swiftly, that they 
reached the village in the incredibly short space of four days. 


The sky was clear; and, as night came on, the travellers saw a prodigious 
comet blazing above this scene of desolation. On that night, it was chilling, 
with a superstitious awe, the hamlets of New England and the gilded cham- 
bers of Versailles; but it is characteristic of La Salle, that, beset as he was with 
perils, and surrounded with ghastly images of death, he coolly notes down the 
phenomenon, — not as a portentous messenger of war and woe, but rather as 
an object of scientific curiosity. 


He found his three men safely ensconced upon their island, where they were 
anxiously looking for his return. After collecting a store of half-burnt corn 
from the ravaged granaries of the Illinois, the whole party began to ascend the 
river, and, on the sixth of January, reached the junction of the Kankakee with 
the northern branch. On their way downward, they had descended the former 
stream. They now chose the latter, and soon discovered, by the margin of the 
water, a rude cabin of bark. La Salle landed, and examined the spot, when an 
object met his eye which cheered him with a bright gleam of hope. It was but 
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a piece of wood, but the wood had been cut with a saw. Tonty and his party, 
then, had passed this way, escaping from the carnage behind them. Unhap- 
pily, they had left no token of their passage at the fork of the two streams; and 
thus La Salle, on his voyage downward, had believed them to be still on the 
river below. 


With rekindled hope, the travellers pursued their journey, leaving their ca- 
noes, and making their way overland towards the fort on the St. Joseph. Snow 
fell in profusion, till the earth was deeply buried. So light and dry was it, that 
to walk on snow-shoes was impossible; and La Salle, after his custom, took 
the lead, to break the path and cheer on his followers. Despite his tall stature, 
he often waded through drifts to the waist, while the men toiled on behind; 
the snow, shaken from the burdened twigs, showering them as they passed. 
After excessive fatigue, they reached their goal, and found shelter and safety 
within the walls of Fort Miami. Here was the party left in charge of La Forest; 
but, to his surprise and grief, La Salle heard no tidings of Tonty. He found 
some amends for the disappointment in the fidelity and zeal of La Forest's 
men, who had restored the fort, cleared ground for planting, and even sawed 
the planks and timber for a new vessel on the lake. And now, while La Salle 
rests at Fort Miami, let us trace the adventures which befell Tonty and his fol- 
lowers, after their chief's departure from Fort Crevecoeur. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 1680. TONTY AND THE IROQUOIS 


THE DESERTERS. — THE IROQUOIS WAR. — THE GREAT TOWN OF THE 
ILLINOIS. — THE ALARM. — ONSET OF THE IROQUOIS. — PERIL OF 
TONTY. — A TREACHEROUS TRUCE. — INTREPIDITY OF TONTY. — 
MURDER OF RIBOURDE. — WAR UPON THE DEAD. 


WHEN La Salle set out on his rugged journey to Fort Frontenac, he left, as we 
have seen, fifteen men at Fort Crevecoeur, — smiths, ship-carpenters, house- 
wrights, and soldiers, besides his servant l'Esperance and the two friars Mem- 
bre and Ribourde. Most of the men were ripe for mutiny. They had no interest 
in the enterprise, and no love for its chief. They were disgusted at the present, 
and terrified at the future. La Salle, too, was for the most part a stern com- 
mander, impenetrable and cold; and when he tried to soothe, conciliate, and 
encourage, his success rarely answered to the excellence of his rhetoric. He 
could always, however, inspire respect, if not love; but now the restraint of his 
presence was removed. He had not been long absent, when a firebrand was 
thrown into the midst of the discontented and restless crew. 


It may be remembered that La Salle had met two of his men, La Chapelle and 
Leblanc, at his fort on the St. Joseph, and ordered them to rejoin Tonty. Un- 
fortunately, they obeyed. On arriving, they told their comrades that the "Grif- 
fin" was lost, that Fort Frontenac was seized by the creditors of La Salle, that 
he was ruined past recovery, and that they, the men, would never receive their 
pay. Their wages were in arrears for more than two years; and, indeed, it 
would have been folly to pay them before their return to the settlements, as to 
do so would have been a temptation to desert. Now, however, the effect on 
their minds was still worse, believing, as many of them did, that they would 
never be paid at all. La Chapelle and his companion had brought a letter from 
La Salle to Tonty, directing him to examine and fortify the cliff so often men- 
tioned, which overhung the river above the great Illinois village. Tonty, ac- 
cordingly, set out on his errand with some of the men. In his absence, the 
malcontents destroyed the fort, stole powder, lead, furs, and provisions, and 
deserted, after writing on the side of the unfinished vessel the words seen by 
La Salle, "Nous sommes tous sauvages." The brave young Sieur de Boisrondet 
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and the servant l'Esperance hastened to carry the news to Tonty, who at once 
despatched four of those with him, by two different routes, to inform La Salle 
of the disaster. Besides the two just named, there now remained with him 
only three hired men and the Recollet friars. With this feeble band, he was left 
among a horde of treacherous Indians, who had been taught to regard him as 
a secret enemy. Resolved, apparently, to disarm their jealousy by a show of 
confidence, he took up his abode in the midst of them, making his quarters in 
the great village, whither, as spring opened, its inhabitants returned, to the 
number, according to Membre, of seven or eight thousand. Hither he con- 
veyed the forge and such tools as he could recover, and here he hoped to 
maintain himself till La Salle should reappear. The spring and the summer 
were past, and he looked anxiously for his coming, unconscious that a storm 
was gathering in the east, soon to burst with devastation over the fertile 
wilderness of the Illinois. 


(Note) Henri de Tonti was born in Gaeta, c. 1649, to Lorenzo and Isabelle de 
Tonti. His father was the governor of Gaeta and a Neapolitan banker. He is 
credited with inventing the tontine, a form of life insurance, though it has 
been suggested he merely modified existing Italian life insurance practices. 


Lorenzo was involved in a revolt against the Spanish viceroy in Naples, and 
the family was forced to seek asylum in France around the time of Henri's 
birth. Henri's brother Alphonse was born in 1659, and later became one of 
the founders of what is now Detroit. 


Henri de Tonti's cousins, Daniel Greysolon Dulhut and Claude Greysolon de 
La Tourette were also able to build a name for themselves in New France. 
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Throughout a wide semicircle around their cantons, the Iroquois had made 
the forest a solitude, — destroyed the Hurons, exterminated the Neutrals and 
the Eries, reduced the formidable Andastes to a helpless insignificance, swept 
the borders of the St. Lawrence with fire, spread terror and desolation among 
the Algonquins of Canada; and now, tired of peace, they were seeking, to bor- 
row their own savage metaphor, new nations to devour. Yet it was not alone 
their homicidal fury that now impelled them to another war. Strange as it 
may seem, this war was in no small measure one of commercial advantage. 
They had long traded with the Dutch and English of New York, who gave 
them, in exchange for their furs, the guns, ammunition, knives, hatchets, ket- 
tles, beads, and brandy which had become indispensable to them. Game was 
scarce in their country. They must seek their beaver and other skins in the va- 
cant territories of the tribes they had destroyed; but this did not content 
them. The French of Canada were seeking to secure a monopoly of the furs of 
the north and west; and, of late, the enterprises of La Salle on the tributaries 
of the Mississippi had especially roused the jealousy of the Iroquois, fo- 
mented, moreover, by Dutch and English traders. These crafty Indians would 
fain reduce all these regions to subjection, and draw from thence an exhaust- 
less supply of furs to be bartered for English goods with the traders of Albany. 
They turned their eyes first towards the Illinois, the most important, as well 
as one of the most accessible, of the western Algonquin tribes; and among La 
Salle's enemies were some in whom jealousy of a hated rival could so far over- 
ride all the best interests of the colony that they did not scruple to urge on the 
Iroquois to an invasion which they hoped would prove his ruin. The chiefs 
convened, war was decreed, the war-dance was danced, the war-song sung, 
and five hundred warriors began their march. In their path lay the town of the 
Miamis, neighbors and kindred of the Illinois. It was always their policy to di- 
vide and conquer; and these forest Machiavels had intrigued so well among 
the Miamis, working craftily on their jealousy, that they induced them to join 
in the invasion, though there is every reason to believe that they had marked 
these infatuated allies as their next victims. 


Go to the banks of the Illinois where it flows by the village of Utica, and stand 
on the meadow that borders it on the north. In front glides the river, a mus- 
ket-shot in width; and from the farther bank rises, with gradual slope, a range 
of wooded hills that hide from sight the vast prairie behind them. A mile or 
more on your left these gentle acclivities end abruptly in the lofty front of the 
great cliff, called by the French the Rock of St. Louis, looking boldly out from 
the forests that environ it; and, three miles distant on your right, you discern 
a gap in the steep bluffs that here bound the valley, marking the mouth of the 
River Vermilion, called Aramoni by the French. Now stand in fancy on this 
same spot in the early autumn of the year 1680. You are in the midst of the 
great town of the Illinois, — hundreds of mat-covered lodges and thousands 
of congregated Indians. 
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Enter one of their dwellings: they will not think you an intruder. Some 
friendly squaw will lay a mat for you by the fire; you may seat yourself upon 
it, smoke your pipe, and study the lodge and its inmates by the light that 
streams through the holes at the top. Three or four fires smoke and smoulder 
on the ground down the middle of the long arched structure; and as to each 
fire there are two families, the place is somewhat crowded when all are 
present. But now there is space and breathing room, for many are in the 
fields. A squaw sits weaving a mat of rushes; a warrior, naked, except his 
moccasons, and tattooed with fantastic devices, binds a stone arrow-head to 
its shaft with the fresh sinews of a buffalo. 


Some lie asleep, some sit staring in vacancy, some are eating, some are squat- 
ted in lazy chat around a fire. The smoke brings water to your eyes; the fleas 
annoy you; small unkempt children, naked as young puppies, crawl about 
your knees and will not be repelled. You have seen enough. You rise and go 
out again into the sunlight. It is, if not a peaceful, at least a languid scene. A 
few voices break the stillness, mingled with the joyous chirping of crickets 
from the grass. Young men lie flat on their faces, basking in the sun. A group 
of their elders are smoking around a buffalo skin on which they have just 
been playing a game of chance with cherry-stones. A lover and his mistress, 
perhaps, sit together under a shed of bark without uttering a word. Not far off 
is the graveyard, where lie the dead of the village, some buried in the earth, 
some wrapped in skins and laid aloft on scaffolds, above the reach of wolves. 
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In the cornfields around, you see squaws at their labor, and children driving 
off intruding birds; and your eye ranges over the meadows beyond, spangled 
with the yellow blossoms of the resin-weed and the Rudbeckia, or over the 
bordering hills still green with the foliage of summer. 


This, or something like it, one may safely affirm, was the aspect of the Illinois 
village at noon of the tenth of September. In a hut, apart from the rest, you 
would probably have found the Frenchmen. Among them was a man, not 
strong in person, and disabled, moreover, by the loss of a hand; yet, in this 
den of barbarism, betraying the language and bearing of one formed in the 
most polished civilization of Europe. This was Henri de Tonty. The others 
were young Boisrondet, and the two faithful men who had stood by their com- 
mander. The friars, Membre and Ribourde, were not in the village, but at a 
hut a league distant, whither they had gone to make a "retreat," for prayer 
and meditation. Their missionary labors had not been fruitful. They had 
made no converts, and were in despair at the intractable character of the ob- 
jects of their zeal. As for the other Frenchmen, time, doubtless, hung heavy on 
their hands; for nothing can surpass the vacant monotony of an Indian town 
when there is neither hunting, nor war, nor feasts, nor dances, nor gambling, 
to beguile the lagging hours. 


Suddenly the village was wakened from its lethargy as by the crash of a thun- 
derbolt. A Shawanoe, lately here on a visit, had left his Illinois friends to re- 
turn home. He now reappeared, crossing the river in hot haste with the an- 
nouncement that he had met, on his way, an army of Iroquois approaching to 
attack them. All was panic and confusion. The lodges disgorged their fright- 
ened inmates; women and children screamed, startled warriors snatched 
their weapons. There were less than five hundred of them, for the greater part 
of the young men had gone to war. A crowd of excited Indians thronged about 
Tonty and his Frenchmen, already objects of their suspicion, charging them, 
with furious gesticulation, with having stirred up their enemies to invade 
them. Tonty defended himself in broken Illinois, but the naked mob were but 
half convinced. 


They seized the forge and tools and flung them into the river, with all the 
goods that had been saved from the deserters; then, distrusting their power to 
defend themselves, they manned the wooden canoes which lay in multitudes 
by the bank, embarked their women and children, and paddled down the 
stream to that island of dry land in the midst of marshes which La Salle after- 
wards found filled with their deserted huts. Sixty warriors remained here to 
guard them, and the rest returned to the village. All night long fires blazed 
along the shore. The excited warriors greased their bodies, painted their 
faces, befeathered their heads, sang their war-songs, danced, stamped, yelled, 
and brandished their hatchets, to work up their courage to face the crisis. The 
morning came, and with it came the Iroquois. 
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Young warriors had gone out as scouts, and now they returned. They had seen 
the enemy in the line of forest that bordered the River Aramoni, or Vermilion, 
and had stealthily reconnoitred them. They were very numerous, and armed 
for the most part with guns, pistols, and swords. Some had bucklers of wood 
or raw hide, and some wore those corselets of tough twigs interwoven with 
cordage which their fathers had used when firearms were unknown. The 
scouts added more, for they declared that they had seen a Jesuit among the 
Iroquois; nay, that La Salle himself was there, whence it must follow that 
Tonty and his men were enemies and traitors. The supposed Jesuit was but 
an Iroquois chief arrayed in a black hat, doublet, and stockings; while an- 
other, equipped after a somewhat similar fashion, passed in the distance for 
La Salle. But the Illinois were furious. Tonty's life hung by a hair. A crowd of 
Indians surrounded him, mad with rage and terror. He had come lately from 
Europe, and knew little of Indians; but, as the friar Membre says of him, "he 
was full of intelligence and courage," and when they heard him declare that 
he and his Frenchmen would go with them to fight the Iroquois, their threats 
grew less clamorous and their eyes glittered with a less deadly lustre. 


Whooping and screeching, they ran to their canoes, crossed the river, climbed 
the woody hill, and swarmed down upon the plain beyond. About a hundred 
of them had guns; the rest were armed with bows and arrows. They were now 
face to face with the enemy, who had emerged from the woods of the Vermil- 
ion, and was advancing on the open prairie. With unwonted spirit, for their 
repute as warriors was by no means high, the Illinois began, after their fash- 
ion, to charge; that is, they leaped, yelled, and shot off bullets and arrows, ad- 
vancing as they did so; while the Iroquois replied with gymnastics no less ag- 
ile, and howlings no less terrific, mingled with the rapid clatter of their guns. 
Tonty saw that it would go hard with his allies. It was of the last moment to 
stop the fight if possible. The Iroquois were, or professed to be, at peace with 
the French; and taking counsel of his courage, he resolved on an attempt to 
mediate, which may well be called a desperate one. He laid aside his gun, took 
in his hand a wampum belt as a flag of truce, and walked forward to meet the 
multitude, attended by Boisrondet, another Frenchman, and a young Illinois 
who had the hardihood to accompany him. The guns of the Iroquois still 
flashed thick and fast. Some of them were aimed at him, on which he sent 
back the two Frenchmen and the Illinois, and advanced alone, holding out the 
wampum belt. A moment more, and he was among the infuriated warriors. It 
was a frightful spectacle: the contorted forms, bounding, crouching, twisting, 
to deal or dodge the shot; the small keen eyes that shone like an angry 
snake's; the parted lips pealing their fiendish yells; the painted features 
writhing with fear and fury, and every passion of an Indian fight; man, wolf, 
and devil, all in one. With his swarthy complexion, and his half-savage dress, 
they thought he was an Indian, and thronged about him, glaring murder. A 
young warrior stabbed at his heart with a knife, but the point glanced aside 
against a rib, inflicting only a deep gash. A chief called out that, as his ears 
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were not pierced, he must be a Frenchman. On this, some of them tried to 
stop the bleeding, and led him to the rear, where an angry parley ensued, 
while the yells and firing still resounded in the front. Tonty, breathless, and 
bleeding at the mouth with the force of the blow he had received, found words 
to declare that the Illinois were under the protection of the king, and the Gov- 
ernor of Canada, and to demand that they should be left in peace. 


A young Iroquois snatched Tonty's hat, placed it on the end of his gun, and 
displayed it to the Illinois, who, thereupon, thinking he was killed, renewed 
the fight; and the firing in front breezed up more angrily than before. A war- 
rior ran in, crying out that the Iroquois were giving ground, and that there 
were Frenchmen among the Illinois who fired at them. On this, the clamor 
around Tonty was redoubled. Some wished to kill him at once; others re- 
sisted. Several times, he felt a hand at the back of his head, lifting up his hair, 
and, turning, saw an Indian with a knife, standing as if ready to scalp him. A 
Seneca chief demanded that he should be burned. An Onondaga chief, a 
friend of La Salle, was for setting him free. The dispute grew fierce and hot. 


Tonty told them that the Illinois were twelve hundred strong, and that sixty 
Frenchmen were at the village, ready to back them. This invention, though 
not fully believed, had no little effect. The friendly Onondaga carried his 
point; and the Iroquois, having failed to surprise their enemies as they had 
hoped, now saw an opportunity to delude them by a truce. They sent back 
Tonty with a belt of peace; he held it aloft in sight of the Illinois; chiefs and 
old warriors ran to stop the fight; the yells and the firing ceased, and Tonty, 
like one waked from a hideous nightmare, dizzy, almost fainting with loss of 
blood, staggered across the intervening prairie to rejoin his friends. He was 
met by the two friars, Ribourde and Membre, who, in their secluded hut a 
league from the village, had but lately heard of what was passing, and who 
now, ran to embrace him as a man escaped from the jaws of death. 


The Illinois now withdrew, re-embarking in their canoes, and crossing again 
to their lodges; but scarcely had they reached them, when their enemies ap- 
peared at the edge of the forest on the opposite bank. Many found means to 
cross, and, under the pretext of seeking for provisions, began to hover in 
bands about the skirts of the town, constantly increasing in numbers. Had the 
Illinois dared to remain, a massacre would doubtless have ensued; but they 
knew their foe too well, set fire to their lodges, embarked in haste, and pad- 
dled down the stream to rejoin their women and children at the sanctuary 
among the morasses. The whole body of the Iroquois now crossed the river, 
took possession of the abandoned town, building for themselves a rude re- 
doubt, or fort, of the trunks of trees and of the posts and poles, forming the 
framework of the lodges which escaped the fire. Here they ensconced them- 
selves, and finished the work of havoc at their leisure. 
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Tonty and his companions still occupied their hut; but the Iroquois, becoming 
suspicious of them, forced them to remove to the fort, crowded as it was with 
the Indian crew. On the second day, there was an alarm. The Illinois appeared 
in numbers on the low hills, half a mile behind the town; and the Iroquois, 
who had felt their courage, and who had been told by Tonty that they were 
twice as numerous as themselves, showed symptoms of no little uneasiness. 
They proposed that he should act as mediator, to which he gladly assented, 
and crossed the meadow towards the Illinois, accompanied by Membre, and 
by an Iroquois who was sent as a hostage. The Illinois hailed the overtures 
with delight, gave the ambassadors some refreshment, which they sorely 
needed, and sent back with them a young man of their nation as a hostage on 
their part. This indiscreet youth nearly proved the ruin of the negotiation; for 
he was no sooner among the Iroquois than he showed such an eagerness to 
close the treaty, made such promises, professed such gratitude, and betrayed 
so rashly the numerical weakness of the Illinois, that he revived all the inso- 
lence of the invaders. They turned furiously upon Tonty and charged him 
with having robbed them of the glory and the spoils of victory. "Where are all 
your Illinois warriors, and where are the sixty Frenchmen that you said were 
among them?" It needed all Tonty's tact and coolness to extricate himself 
from this new danger. 


The treaty was at length concluded; but scarcely was it made, when the Iro- 
quois prepared to break it, and set about constructing canoes of elm-bark in 
which to attack the Illinois women and children in their island sanctuary. 
Tonty warned his allies that the pretended peace was but a snare for their de- 
struction. The Iroquois, on their part, grew hourly more jealous of him, and 
would certainly have killed him, had it not been their policy to keep the peace 
with Frontenac and the French. Several days after, they summoned him and 
Membre to a council. Six packs of beaver skin were brought in, and the Indian 
orator presented them to Tonty in turn, explaining their meaning as he did 
so. The first two were to declare that the children of Count Frontenac, that is, 
the Illinois, should not be eaten; the next was a plaster to heal Tonty's wound; 
the next was oil wherewith to anoint him and Membre, that they might not be 
fatigued in travelling; the next proclaimed that the sun was bright; and the 
sixth and last required them to decamp and go home. Tonty thanked them for 
their gifts, but demanded when they themselves meant to go and leave the 
Illinois in peace. At this the conclave grew angry, and, despite their late 
pledge, some of them said that before they went, they would eat Illinois flesh. 
Tonty instantly kicked away the packs of beaver skin, the Indian symbol of 
the scornful rejection of a proposal; telling them that since they meant to eat 
the Governor's children, he would have none of their presents. The chiefs, in a 
rage, rose and drove him from the lodge. The French withdrew to their hut, 
where they stood all night on the watch, expecting an attack, and resolved to 
sell their lives dearly. At daybreak, the chiefs ordered them to begone. 
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Tonty, with an admirable fidelity and courage, had done all in the power of 
man to protect the allies of Canada against their ferocious assailants; and he 
thought it unwise to persist farther in a course which could lead to no good, 
and which would probably end in the destruction of the whole party. He em- 
barked in a leaky canoe with Membre, Ribourde, Boisrondet, and the remain- 
ing two men, and began to ascend the river. After paddling about five leagues, 
they landed to dry their baggage and repair their crazy vessel, when Father 
Ribourde, breviary in hand, strolled across the sunny meadows for an hour of 
meditation among the neighboring groves. Evening approached, and he did 
not return. Tonty with one of the men went to look for him, and, following his 
tracks, presently discovered those of a band of Indians, who had apparently 
seized or murdered him. Still, they did not despair. They fired their guns to 
guide him, should he still be alive; built a huge fire by the bank, and, then 
crossing the river, lay watching it from the other side. At midnight, they saw 
the figure of a man hovering around the blaze; then many more appeared, but 
Ribourde was not among them. In truth, a band of Kickapoos, enemies of the 
Iroquois, about whose camp they had been prowling in quest of scalps, had 
met and wantonly murdered the old man. They carried his scalp to their vil- 
lage, and danced around it in triumph, pretending to have taken it from an 
enemy. Thus, in his sixty-fifth year, the only heir of a wealthy Burgundian 
house perished under the war-clubs of the Indians. 


Meanwhile, a hideous scene was enacted at the ruined village of the Illinois. 
Their foes, balked of a living prey, wreaked their fury on the dead. They dug 
up the graves; they threw down the scaffolds. Some of the bodies they burned; 
some they threw to the dogs; some, it is affirmed, they ate. Placing the skulls 
on stakes as trophies, they turned to pursue the Illinois, who, when the 
French withdrew, had abandoned their asylum and retreated down the river. 
The Iroquois, still, it seems, in awe of them, followed them along the opposite 
bank, each night encamping face to face with them; and thus the adverse 
bands moved slowly southward, till they were near the mouth of the river. 
Hitherto, the compact array of the Illinois had held their enemies in check; 
but now, suffering from hunger, and lulled into security by the assurances of 
the Iroquois that their object was not to destroy them, but only to drive them 
from the country, they rashly separated into their several tribes. Some de- 
scended the Mississippi; some, more prudent, crossed to the western side. 
One of their principal tribes, the Tamaroas, more credulous than the rest, had 
the fatuity to remain near the mouth of the Illinois, where they were speedily 
assailed by all the force of the Iroquois. The men fled, and very few of them 
were killed; but the women and children were captured to the number, it is 
said, of seven hundred. Then followed that scene of torture, of which, some 
two weeks later, La Salle saw the revolting traces. Sated, at length, with hor- 
rors, the conquerors withdrew, leading with them a host of captives, and ex- 
ulting in their triumphs over women, children, and the dead. 
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After the death of Father Ribourde, Tonty and his companions remained 
searching for him till noon of the next day, and then, in despair of again see- 
ing him, resumed their journey. They ascended the river, leaving no token of 
their passage at the junction of its northern and southern branches. 


For food, they gathered acorns and dug roots in the meadows. Their canoe 
proved utterly worthless; and, feeble as they were, they set out on foot for 
Lake Michigan. Boisrondet wandered off, and was lost. He had dropped the 
flint of his gun, and he had no bullets; but he cut a pewter porringer into slugs 
with which he shot wild turkeys, by discharging his piece with a firebrand; 
and after several days he had the good fortune to rejoin the party. Their object 
was to reach the Pottawattamies of Green Bay. Had they aimed at Michilli- 
mackinac, they would have found an asylum with La Forest at the fort on the 
St. Joseph; but unhappily they passed westward of that post, and, by way of 
Chicago, followed the borders of Lake Michigan northward. The cold was in- 
tense, and they had much ado to grub up wild onions from the frozen ground 
to save themselves from starving. Tonty fell ill of a fever and a swelling of the 
limbs, which disabled him from travelling, and hence ensued a long delay. At 
length they neared Green Bay, where they would have starved had they not 
gleaned a few ears of corn and frozen squashes in the fields of an empty In- 
dian town. It was the end of November before they found the Pottawattamies, 
and were warmly greeted by their chief, who had befriended La Salle the year 
before, and who, in his enthusiasm for the French, was wont to say that he 
knew but three great captains in the world, Frontenac, La Salle, and himself. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 1681. LA SALLE BEGINS ANEW 


HIS CONSTANCY. — HIS PLANS. — HIS SAVAGE ALLIES. — HE BECOMES 
SNOW-BLIND. — NEGOTIATIONS. — GRAND COUNCIL. — LA SALLE'S 
ORATORY. — MEETING WITH TONTY. — PREPARATION. — DEPAR- 
TURE. 


Returning from the desolation and horror in the valley of the Illinois, La Salle 
had spent the winter at Fort Miami, on the St. Joseph, by the borders of Lake 
Michigan. He modified his plans to meet the new contingency. His white ene- 
mies had found, or rather perhaps had made, a savage ally in the Iroquois. 
Their incursions must be stopped, or his enterprise would come to nought; 
and he thought he saw the means by which this new danger could be con- 
verted into a source of strength. The tribes of the West, threatened by the 
common enemy, might be taught to forget their mutual animosities, and join 
in a defensive league, with La Salle at its head. They might be colonized 
around his fort in the valley of the Illinois, where, in the shadow of the French 
flag, and with the aid of French allies, they could hold the Iroquois in check, 
and acquire, in some measure, the arts of a settled life. La Salle and his asso- 
ciates could supply them with goods, in exchange for the vast harvest of furs 
which their hunters could gather in these boundless wilds. Meanwhile, he 
would seek out the mouth of the Mississippi; and the furs gathered at his 
colony in the Illinois would then find a ready passage to the markets of the 
world. Thus might this ancient slaughter-field of warring Indians be re- 
deemed to civilization; and a stable settlement, half-feudal, half-commercial, 
grow up in the heart of the western wilderness. The scheme was but a new 
feature, the result of new circumstances, added to the original plan of his 
great enterprise; and he addressed himself to its execution with his usual 
vigor, and with an address which never failed him in his dealings with Indi- 
ans. 


There were allies close at hand. Near Fort Miami were the huts of twenty-five 
or thirty Indians, exiles from their homes, and strangers in this western 
world. Several of the English colonies, from Virginia to Maine, had of late 
years been harassed by Indian wars; and the Puritans of New England, 
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above all, had been scourged by the deadly outbreak of King Philip's war. 
Those engaged in it had paid a bitter price for their brief triumphs. A band of 
refugees, chiefly Abenakis and Mohegans, driven from their native seats, had 
roamed into these distant wilds, and were wintering in the friendly neighbor- 
hood of the French. 


(Note) King Philip’s War—also known as the First Indian War, the Great 
Narragansett War or Metacom’s Rebellion—took place in southern New 
England from 1675 to 1676. It was the Native Americans’ last-ditch effort to 
avoid recognizing the English authority and stop English settlement on their 
native lands. The war is named after the Wampanoag chief Metacom, who 
later known as Philip or King Philip, and who led the fourteen-month bloody 
rebellion. 


La Salle soon won them over to his interests. One of their number was the 
Mohegan hunter, who, for two years, had faithfully followed his fortunes, and 
who had been for four years in the West. He is described as a prudent and 
discreet young man, in whom La Salle had great confidence, and who could 
make himself understood in several western languages, belonging, like his 
own, to the great Algonquin tongue. This devoted henchman proved an effi- 
cient mediator with his countrymen. The New-England Indians, with one 
voice, promised to follow La Salle, asking no recompense but to call him their 
chief, and yield to him the love and admiration which he rarely failed to com- 
mand from this hero-worshipping race. 


New allies soon appeared. A Shawanoe chief from the valley of the Ohio, 
whose following embraced a hundred and fifty warriors, came to ask the pro- 
tection of the French against the all-destroying Iroquois. "The Shawanoes are 
too distant," was La Salle's reply; "but let them come to me at the Illinois, and 
they shall be safe." The chief promised to join him in the autumn at Fort Mi- 
ami, with all his band. But, more important than all, the consent and co-oper- 
ation of the Illinois must be gained; and the Miamis, their neighbors, and of 
late their enemies, must be taught the folly of their league with the Iroquois, 
and the necessity of joining in the new confederation. Of late, they had been 
made to see the perfidy of their dangerous allies. 


A band of the Iroquois, returning from the slaughter of the Tamaroa Illinois, 
had met and murdered a band of Miamis on the Ohio, and had not only re- 
fused satisfaction, but entrenched themselves in three rude forts of trees and 
brushwood in the heart of the Miami country. The moment was favorable for 
negotiating; but, first, La Salle wished to open a communication with the Illi- 
nois, some of whom had begun to return to the country they had abandoned. 
With this view, and also, it seems, to procure provisions, he set out on the 
first of March, with his lieutenant, La Forest, and nineteen men. 
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The country was sheeted in snow, and the party journeyed on snow-shoes; 
but when they reached the open prairies, the white expanse glared in the sun 
with so dazzling a brightness that La Salle and several of the men became 
snow-blind. They stopped and encamped under the edge of a forest; and here 
La Salle remained in darkness for three days, suffering extreme pain. Mean- 
while, he sent forward La Forest, and most of the men, keeping with him his 
old attendant Hunaut. Going out in quest of pine-leaves, a decoction of which 
was supposed to be useful in cases of snow-blindness, this man discovered 
the fresh tracks of Indians, followed them, and found a camp of Outagamies, 
or Foxes, from the neighborhood of Green Bay. From them he heard welcome 
news. They told him that Tonty was safe among the Pottawattamies, and that 
Hennepin had passed through their country on his return from among the 
Sioux. 


A thaw took place; the snow melted rapidly; the rivers were opened; the blind 
men began to recover; and, launching the canoes which they had dragged af- 
ter them, the party pursued their way by water. They soon met a band of Illi- 
nois. La Salle gave them presents, condoled with them on their losses, and 
urged them to make peace and alliance with the Miamis. Thus, he said, they 
could set the Iroquois at defiance; for he himself, with his Frenchmen and his 
Indian friends, would make his abode among them, supply them with goods, 
and aid them to defend themselves. They listened, well pleased, promised to 
carry his message to their countrymen, and furnished him with a large supply 
of corn. Meanwhile, he had rejoined La Forest, whom he now sent to Michilli- 
mackinac to await Tonty, and tell him to remain there till he, La Salle, should 
arrive. 


Having thus accomplished the objects of his journey, he returned to Fort Mi- 
ami, whence he soon after ascended the St. Joseph to the village of the Miami 
Indians on the portage, at the head of the Kankakee. Here he found unwel- 
come guests. These were a band of Iroquois warriors, who had been for some 
time in the place, and who, as he was told, had demeaned themselves with the 
insolence of conquerors, and spoken of the French with the utmost contempt. 
He hastened to confront them, rebuked and menaced them, and told them 
that now, when he was present, they dared not repeat the calumnies which 
they had uttered in his absence. 


They stood abashed and confounded, and, during the following night, secretly 
left the town, and fled. The effect was prodigious on the minds of the Miamis, 
when they saw that La Salle, backed by ten Frenchmen, could command from 
their arrogant visitors a respect which they, with their hundreds of warriors, 
had wholly failed to inspire. Here, at the outset, was an augury full of promise 
for the approaching negotiations. 
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There were other strangers in the town, — a band of eastern Indians, more 
numerous than those who had wintered at the fort. The greater number were 
from Rhode Island, including, probably, some of King Philip's warriors; oth- 
ers were from New York, and others again from Virginia. La Salle called them 
to a council, promised them a new home in the West, under the protection of 
the Great King, with rich lands, an abundance of game, and French traders to 
supply them with the goods which they had once received from the English. 
Let them but help him to make peace between the Miamis and the Illinois, 
and he would insure for them a future of prosperity and safety. They listened 
with open ears, and promised their aid in the work of peace. 


On the next morning, the Miamis were called to a grand council. It was held 
in the lodge of their chief, from which the mats were removed, that the crowd 
without might hear what was said. La Salle rose, and harangued the con- 
course. Few men were so skilled in the arts of forest rhetoric and diplomacy. 
After the Indian mode, he was, to follow his chroniclers, "the greatest orator 
in North America." He began with a gift of tobacco, to clear the brains of his 
auditory; next, for he had brought a canoe-load of presents to support his elo- 
quence, he gave them cloth to cover their dead, coats to dress them, hatchets 
to build a grand scaffold in their honor, and beads, bells, and trinkets of all 
sorts, to decorate their relatives at a grand funeral feast. All this was mere 
metaphor. The living, while appropriating the gifts to their own use, were 
pleased at the compliment offered to their dead; and their delight redoubled 
as the orator proceeded. One of their great chiefs had lately been killed; and 
La Salle, after a eulogy of the departed, declared that he would now raise him 
to life again; that is, that he would assume his name, and give support to his 
squaws and children. This flattering announcement drew forth an outburst of 
applause; and when, to confirm his words, his attendants placed before them 
a huge pile of coats, shirts, and hunting-knives, the whole assembly exploded 
in yelps of admiration. 


Now came the climax of the harangue, introduced by a farther present of six 
guns. "He who is my master, and the master of all this country, is a mighty 
chief, feared by the whole world; but he loves peace, and the words of his lips 
are for good alone. He is called the King of France, and he is the mightiest 
among the chiefs beyond the great water. His goodness reaches even to your 
dead, and his subjects come among you to raise them up to life. But it is his 
will to preserve the life he has given: it is his will that you should obey his 
laws, and make no war without the leave of Onontio, who commands in his 
name at Quebec, and who loves all the nations alike, because such is the will 
of the Great King. You ought, then, to live at peace with your neighbors, and 
above all with the Illinois. You have had causes of quarrel with them; but 
their defeat has avenged you. Though they are still strong, they wish to make 
peace with you. Be content with the glory of having obliged them to ask for it. 
You have an interest in preserving them; since, if the Iroquois destroy them, 
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they will next destroy you. Let us all obey the Great King, and live together in 
peace, under his protection. Be of my mind, and use these guns that I have 
given you, not to make war, but only to hunt and to defend yourselves." 


So saying, he gave two belts of wampum to confirm his words; and the assem- 
bly dissolved. On the following day, the chiefs again convoked it, and made 
their reply in form. It was all that La Salle could have wished. "The Illinois is 
our brother, because he is the son of our Father, the Great King." "We make 
you the master of our beaver and our lands, of our minds and our bodies." 
"We cannot wonder that our brothers from the East wish to live with you. We 
should have wished so too, if we had known what a blessing it is to be the 
children of the Great King." The rest of this auspicious day was passed in 
feasts and dances, in which La Salle and his Frenchmen all bore part. His new 
scheme was hopefully begun; the ground was broken, and the seed sown. It 
remained to achieve the enterprise, twice defeated, of the discovery of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, that vital condition of his triumph, without which 
all other successes were meaningless and vain. 


To this end he must return to Canada, appease his creditors, and collect his 
scattered resources. Towards the end of May, he set out in canoes from Fort 
Miami, and reached Michillimackinac after a prosperous voyage. Here, to his 
great joy, he found Tonty and Zenobe Membre, who had lately arrived from 
Green Bay. The meeting was one at which even his stoic nature must have 
melted. Each had for the other a tale of disaster; but, when La Salle recounted 
the long succession of his reverses, it was with the tranquil tone and cheerful 
look of one who relates the incidents of an ordinary journey. Membre looked 
on him with admiration. "Any one else," he says, "would have thrown up his 
hand, and abandoned the enterprise; but, far from this, with a firmness and 
constancy that never had its equal, I saw him more resolved than ever to con- 
tinue his work and push forward his discovery." 


Without loss of time, they embarked together for Fort Frontenac, paddled 
their canoes a thousand miles, and safely reached their destination. Here, in 
this third beginning of his disastrous enterprise, La Salle found himself beset 
with embarrassments. Not only was he burdened with the fruitless costs of his 
two former efforts, but the heavy debts which he had incurred in building and 
maintaining Fort Frontenac had not been wholly paid. The fort and the 
seigniory were already deeply mortgaged; yet, through the influence of Count 
Frontenac, the assistance of his secretary, Barrois, a consummate man of 
business, and the support of a wealthy relative, he found means to appease 
his creditors and even to gain fresh advances. To this end, however, he was 
forced to part with a portion of his monopolies. Having first made his will at 
Montreal, in favor of a cousin who had befriended him, he mustered his men, 
and once more set forth to lead on his followers, in a united body, under his 
own personal command. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 1681-1682. SUCCESS OF LA SALLE 


HIS FOLLOWERS. — THE CHICAGO PORTAGE. — DESCENT OF THE 

MISSISSIPPI. — THE LOST HUNTER. — THE ARKANSAS. — THE TAEN- 
SAS. — THE NATCHEZ. — HOSTILITY. — THE MOUTH OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI. — LOUIS XIV. PROCLAIMED SOVEREIGN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


THE season was far advanced. On the bare limbs of the forest hung a few 
withered remnants of its gay autumnal livery; and the smoke crept upward 
through the sullen November air from the squalid wigwams of La Salle's 
Abenaki and Mohegan allies. La Salle chose eighteen of them, "all well inured 
to war," as his companion Membre writes, and added them to the twenty- 
three Frenchmen who composed his party. They insisted on taking their 
women with them, to cook for them, and do other camp work. These were ten 
in number, besides three children; and thus the expedition included fifty-four 
persons, of whom some were useless, and others a burden. 


On the twenty-first of December, Tonty and Membre set out from Fort Miami 
with some of the party in six canoes, and crossed to the little river Chicago. La 
Salle, with the rest of the men, joined them a few days later. It was the dead of 
winter, and the streams were frozen. They made sledges, placed on them the 
canoes, the baggage, and a disabled Frenchman; crossed from the Chicago to 
the northern branch of the Illinois, and filed in a long procession down its 
frozen course. They reached the site of the great Illinois village, found it ten- 
antless, and continued their journey, still dragging their canoes, till at length 
they reached open water below Lake Peoria. 


La Salle had abandoned, for a time, his original plan of building a vessel for 
the navigation of the Mississippi. Bitter experience had taught him the diffi- 
culty of the attempt, and he resolved to trust to his canoes alone. They em- 
barked again, floating prosperously down between the leafless forests that 
flanked the tranquil river; till, on the sixth of February, they issued forth on 
the majestic bosom of the Mississippi. Here, for the time, their progress was 
stopped; for the river was full of floating ice. La Salle's Indians, too, had 
lagged behind; but, within a week, all had arrived, the navigation was once 
more free, and they resumed their course. 
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Towards evening, they saw on their right the mouth of a great river; and the 
clear current was invaded by the headlong torrent of the Missouri, opaque 
with mud. They built their campfires in the neighboring forest; and, at day- 
light, embarking anew on the dark and mighty stream, drifted swiftly down 
towards unknown destinies. They passed a deserted town of the Tamaroas; 
saw, three days after, the mouth of the Ohio; and, gliding by the wastes of 
bordering swamp, landed, on the twenty-fourth of February, near the Third 
Chickasaw Bluffs. They encamped, and the hunters went out for game. All re- 
turned, excepting Pierre Prudhomme; and, as the others had seen fresh tracks 
of Indians, La Salle feared that he was killed. While some of his followers 
built a small stockade fort on a high bluff by the river, others ranged the 
woods in pursuit of the missing hunter. After six days of ceaseless and fruit- 
less search, they met two Chickasaw Indians in the forest; and, through them, 
La Salle sent presents and peace-messages to that warlike people, whose vil- 
lages were a few days' journey distant. Several days later, Prudhomme was 
found, and brought in to the camp, half dead. He had lost his way while hunt- 
ing; and, to console him for his woes, La Salle christened the newly built fort 
with his name, and left him, with a few others, in charge of it. 


More and more they entered the realms of spring. The hazy sunlight, the 
warm and drowsy air, the tender foliage, the opening flowers, betokened the 
reviving life of Nature. For several days more they followed the writhings of 
the great river, on its tortuous course through wastes of swamp and cane- 
brake, till on the thirteenth of March they found themselves wrapped in a 
thick fog. Neither shore was visible; but they heard on the right the booming 
of an Indian drum, and the shrill outcries of the war-dance. La Salle at once 
crossed to the opposite side, where, in less than an hour, his men threw up a 
rude fort of felled trees. Meanwhile, the fog cleared; and, from the farther 
bank, the astonished Indians saw the strange visitors at their work. Some of 
the French advanced to the edge of the water, and beckoned them to come 
over. Several of them approached, in a wooden canoe, to within the distance 
of a gun-shot. La Salle displayed the calumet, and sent a Frenchman to meet 
them. He was well received; and the friendly mood of the Indians being now 
apparent, the whole party crossed the river. 


On landing, they found themselves at a town of the Kappa band of the Arkan- 
sas, a people dwelling near the mouth of the river which bears their name. 
The inhabitants flocked about them with eager signs of welcome; built huts 
for them, brought them firewood, gave them corn, beans, and dried fruits, 
and feasted them without respite for three days. "They are a lively, civil, gen- 
erous people," says Membre, "very different from the cold and taciturn Indi- 
ans of the North." They showed, indeed, some slight traces of a tendency to- 
wards civilization; for domestic fowls and tame geese were wandering among 
their rude cabins of bark. 
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La Salle and Tonty at the head of their followers marched to the open area in 
the midst of the village. Here, to the admiration of the gazing crowd of war- 
riors, women, and children, a cross was raised bearing the arms of France. 
Membre, in canonicals, sang a hymn; the men shouted Vive le Roi; and La 
Salle, in the king's name, took formal possession of the country. The friar, 

not, he flatters himself, without success, labored to expound by signs the mys- 
teries of the faith; while La Salle, by methods equally satisfactory, drew from 
the chief an acknowledgment of fealty to Louis XIV. 


After touching at several other towns of this people, the voyagers resumed 
their course, guided by two of the Arkansas; passed the sites, since become 
historic, of Vicksburg and Grand Gulf; and, about three hundred miles below 
the Arkansas, stopped by the edge of a swamp on the western side of the river. 
Here, as their two guides told them, was the path to the great town of the 
Taensas. Tonty and Membre were sent to visit it. They and their men shoul- 
dered their birch canoe through the swamp, and launched it on a lake which 
had once formed a portion of the channel of the river. In two hours they 
reached the town, and Tonty gazed at it with astonishment. He had seen 
nothing like it in America; large square dwellings, built of sun-baked mud 
mixed with straw, arched over with a dome-shaped roof of canes, and placed 
in regular order around an open area. Two of them were larger and better 
than the rest. One was the lodge of the chief; the other was the temple, or 
house of the Sun. They entered the former, and found a single room, forty feet 
square, where, in the dim light, for there was no opening but the door, the 
chief sat awaiting them on a sort of bedstead, three of his wives at his side, 
while sixty old men, wrapped in white cloaks woven of mulberry-bark, formed 
his divan. When he spoke, his wives howled to do him honor; and the assem- 
bled councillors listened with the reverence due to a potentate for whom, at 
his death, a hundred victims were to be sacrificed. He received the visitors 
graciously, and joyfully accepted the gifts which Tonty laid before him. This 
interview over, the Frenchmen repaired to the temple, wherein were kept the 
bones of the departed chiefs. In construction it was much like the royal 
dwelling. Over it were rude wooden figures, representing three eagles turned 
towards the east. A strong mud wall surrounded it, planted with stakes, on 
which were stuck the skulls of enemies sacrificed to the Sun; while before the 
door was a block of wood, on which lay a large shell surrounded with the 
braided hair of the victims. The interior was rude as a barn, dimly lighted 
from the doorway, and full of smoke. There was a structure in the middle 
which Membre thinks was a kind of altar; and before it burned a perpetual 
fire, fed with three logs laid end to end, and watched by two old men devoted 
to this sacred office. There was a mysterious recess, too, which the strangers 
were forbidden to explore, but which, as Tonty was told, contained the riches 
of the nation, consisting of pearls from the Gulf, and trinkets obtained, proba- 
bly through other tribes, from the Spaniards and other Europeans. 
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The chief condescended to visit La Salle at his camp; a favor which he would 
by no means have granted, had the visitors been Indians. A master of cere- 
monies, and six attendants, preceded him, to clear the path and prepare the 
place of meeting. When all was ready, he was seen advancing, clothed in a 
white robe, and preceded by two men bearing white fans; while a third dis- 
played a disk of burnished copper, doubtless to represent the Sun, his ances- 
tor; or, as others will have it, his elder brother. His aspect was marvellously 
grave, and he and La Salle met with gestures of ceremonious courtesy. The in- 
terview was very friendly; and the chief returned well pleased with the gifts 
which his entertainer bestowed on him, and which, indeed, had been the 
principal motive of his visit. 


On the next morning, as they descended the river, they saw a wooden canoe 
full of Indians; and Tonty gave chase. He had nearly overtaken it, when more 
than a hundred men appeared suddenly on the shore, with bows bent to de- 
fend their countrymen. La Salle called out to Tonty to withdraw. He obeyed; 
and the whole party encamped on the opposite bank. Tonty offered to cross 
the river with a peace-pipe, and set out accordingly with a small party of men. 
When he landed, the Indians made signs of friendship by joining their hands, 
— a proceeding by which Tonty, having but one hand, was somewhat embar- 
rassed; but he directed his men to respond in his stead. La Salle and Membre 
now joined him, and went with the Indians to their village, three leagues dis- 
tant. Here they spent the night. "The Sieur de la Salle," writes Membre, 
"whose very air, engaging manners, tact, and address attract love and respect 
alike, produced such an effect on the hearts of these people, that they did not 
know how to treat us well enough." 


The Indians of this village were the Natchez; and their chief was brother of 
the great chief, or Sun, of the whole nation. His town was several leagues dis- 
tant, near the site of the city of Natchez; and thither the French repaired to 
visit him. They saw what they had already seen among the Taensas, — a reli- 
gious and political despotism, a privileged caste descended from the Sun, a 
temple, and a sacred fire. La Salle planted a large cross, with the arms of 
France attached, in the midst of the town; while the inhabitants looked on 
with a satisfaction which they would hardly have displayed, had they under- 
stood the meaning of the act. 


The French next visited the Coroas, at their village, two leagues below; and 
here they found a reception no less auspicious. On the thirty-first of March, as 
they approached Red River, they passed in the fog a town of the Oumas; and, 
three days later, discovered a party of fishermen, in wooden canoes, among 
the canes along the margin of the water. They fled at sight of the Frenchmen. 
La Salle sent men to reconnoitre, who, as they struggled through the marsh, 
were greeted with a shower of arrows; while, from the neighboring village of 
the Quinipissas, invisible behind the cane-brake, they heard the sound of an 
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Indian drum, and the whoops of the mustering warriors. La Salle, anxious to 
keep the peace with all the tribes along the river, recalled his men, and pur- 
sued his voyage. A few leagues below, they saw a cluster of Indian lodges on 
the left bank, apparently void of inhabitants. They landed, and found three of 
them filled with corpses. It was a village of the Tangibao, sacked by their ene- 
mies only a few days before. And now they neared their journey's end. On the 
sixth of April, the river divided itself into three broad channels. La Salle fol- 
lowed that of the west, and D'Autray that of the east; while Tonty took the 
middle passage. As he drifted down the turbid current, between the low and 
marshy shores, the brackish water changed to brine, and the breeze grew 
fresh with the salt breath of the sea. Then the broad bosom of the great Gulf 
opened on his sight, tossing its restless billows, limitless, voiceless, lonely, as 
when born of chaos, without a sail, without a sign of life. 


La Salle, in a canoe, coasted the marshy borders of the sea; and then the re- 
united parties assembled on a spot of dry ground, a short distance above the 
mouth of the river. Here a column was made ready, bearing the arms of 
France, and inscribed with the words, — LOUIS LE GRAND, ROY DE 
FRANCE ET DE NAVARRE, AVRIL, 1682. 


The Frenchmen were mustered under arms; and, while the New-England In- 
dians and their squaws stood gazing in wondering silence, they chanted the 
Te Deum, the Exaudiat, and the Domine salvum fac Regem. Then, amid vol- 
leys of musketry and shouts of Vive le Roi, La Salle planted the column in its 
place, and, standing near it, proclaimed in a loud voice, — "In the name of the 
most high, mighty, invincible, and victorious Prince, Louis the Great, by the 
grace of God King of France and of Navarre, Fourteenth of that name, I, this 
ninth day of April, one thousand six hundred and eighty-two, in virtue of the 
commission of his Majesty, which I hold in my hand, and which may be seen 
by all whom it may concern, have taken, and do now take, in the name of his 
Majesty and of his successors to the crown, possession of this country of Loui- 
siana, the seas, harbors, ports, bays, adjacent straits, and all the nations, peo- 
ples, provinces, cities, towns, villages, mines, minerals, fisheries, streams, and 
rivers, within the extent of the said Louisiana, from the mouth of the great 
river St. Louis, otherwise called the Ohio, . . . as also along the River Colbert, 
or Mississippi, and the rivers which discharge themselves therein, from its 
source beyond the country of the Nadouessious . . . as far as its mouth at the 
sea, or Gulf of Mexico, and also to the mouth of the River of Palms, upon the 
assurance we have had from the natives of these countries, that we are the 
first Europeans who have descended or ascended the said River Colbert; 
hereby protesting against all who may hereafter undertake to invade any or 
all of these aforesaid countries, peoples, or lands, to the prejudice of the 
rights of his Majesty, acquired by the consent of the nations dwelling herein. 
Of which, and of all else that is needful, I hereby take to witness those who 
hear me, and demand an act of the notary here present." 
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Near this site on April 9, 1682, 
La Salle clatmed Loutsiana for 
France. Father’ Zenoblus Membre, 
a member of the expedition, sang 
the “Te Deum.” On March 3, 1699, 
Father Anastase Douay, a member 
of Iberville’s expedition, celebrated 
the first mass of record in French 
Louisiana. 
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Shouts of Vive le Roi and volleys of musketry responded to his words. Then a 
cross was planted beside the column, and a leaden plate buried near it, bear- 
ing the arms of France, with a Latin inscription, Ludovicus Magnus regnat. 
The weather-beaten voyagers joined their voices in the grand hymn of the 
Vexilla Regis: — "The banners of Heaven's King advance, The mystery of the 
Cross shines forth;" and renewed shouts of Vive le Roi closed the ceremony. 
On that day, the realm of France received on parchment a stupendous acces- 
sion. The fertile plains of Texas; the vast basin of the Mississippi, from its 
frozen northern springs to the sultry borders of the Gulf; from the woody 
ridges of the Alleghanies to the bare peaks of the Rocky Mountains, — a re- 
gion of savannahs and forests, sun-cracked deserts, and grassy prairies, wa- 
tered by a thousand rivers, ranged by a thousand warlike tribes, passed be- 
neath the sceptre of the Sultan of Versailles; and all by virtue of a feeble hu- 
man voice, inaudible at half a mile. 
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CHAPTER XX. 1682-1683. ST. LOUIS OF THE ILLINOIS 


LOUISIANA. — ILLNESS OF LA SALLE. — HIS COLONY ON THE ILLI- 
NOIS. — FORT ST. LOUIS. — RECALL OF FRONTENAC. — LE FDsoVRE DE 
LA BARRE. — CRITICAL POSITION OF LA SALLE. — HOSTILITY OF THE 
NEW GOVERNOR. — TRIUMPH OF THE ADVERSE FACTION. — LA 
SALLE SAILS FOR FRANCE. 


LOUISIANA was the name bestowed by La Salle on the new domain of the 
French crown. The rule of the Bourbons in the West is a memory of the past, 
but the name of the Great King still survives in a narrow corner of their lost 
empire. The Louisiana of La Salle stretched from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains; from the Rio Grande and the Gulf to the farthest springs of the 
Missouri. 


La Salle had written his name in history; but his hard-earned success was but 
the prelude of a harder task. Herculean labors lay before him, if he would re- 
alize the schemes with which his brain was pregnant. Bent on accomplishing 
them, he retraced his course, and urged his canoes upward against the muddy 
current. The party were famished. They had little to subsist on but the flesh of 
alligators. When they reached the Quinipissas, who had proved hostile on 
their way down, they resolved to risk an interview with them, in the hope of 
obtaining food. The treacherous Indians dissembled, brought them corn, and, 
on the following night, made an attack upon them, but met with a bloody re- 
pulse. They next revisited the Natchez, and found an unfavorable change in 
their disposition towards them. They feasted them, indeed, but, during the 
repast, surrounded them with an overwhelming force of warriors. The 
French, however, kept so well on their guard, that their entertainers dared not 
make an attack, and suffered them to depart unmolested. And now, in a ca- 
reer of unwonted success and anticipated triumph, La Salle was sharply ar- 
rested by a foe against which the boldest heart avails nothing. As he ascended 
the Mississippi, he was seized by a dangerous illness. Unable to proceed, he 
sent forward Tonty to Michillimackinac, whence, after despatching news of 
their discovery to Canada, he was to return to the Illinois. 
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La Salle himself lay helpless at Fort Prudhomme, the palisade work which his 
men had built at the Chickasaw Bluffs on their way down. Father Zenobe 
Membre attended him; and, at the end of July, he was once more in a condi- 
tion to advance by slow movements towards the Miami, which he reached in 
about a month. 


His descent of the Mississippi had been successful as an exploration, and this 
was all. Could he have executed his original plan, have built a vessel on the 
Illinois and descended in her to the Gulf of Mexico, he would have been able 
to defray in some measure the costs of the enterprise, by means of a cargo of 
buffalo hides collected from Indians on the way, with which he would have 
sailed to the West Indies, or perhaps to France. With a fleet of canoes, this 
was of course impossible; and there was nothing to offset the enormous out- 
lay which he and his family had made. He proposed, as we have seen, to 
found, on the banks of the Illinois, a colony of French and Indians, of which 
he should be the feudal lord, and which should answer the double purpose of 
a bulwark against the Iroquois and a depot for the furs of all the Western 
tribes; and he hoped, in the following spring, to secure an outlet for this 
colony, and for all the trade of the Mississippi and its tributaries, by occupy- 
ing its mouth with a fort and a dependent colony. Thus he would control the 
valley of the great river of the West. 


He rejoined Tonty at Michillimackinac in September. It was his purpose to go 
at once to France to provide means for establishing his projected post at the 
mouth of the Mississippi; and he ordered Tonty, meanwhile, to collect as 
many men as possible, return to the Illinois, build a fort, and lay the founda- 
tions of the colony, the plan of which had been determined the year before. La 
Salle was about to depart for Quebec, when news reached him that changed 
his plans, and caused him to postpone his voyage to France. He heard that 
those pests of the wilderness, the Iroquois, were about to renew their attacks 
on the western tribes, and especially on their former allies, the Miamis. This 
would ruin his projected colony. His presence was indispensable. He followed 
Tonty to the Illinois, and rejoined him near the site of the great town. 


The cliff called "Starved Rock," now pointed out to travellers as the chief nat- 
ural curiosity of the region, rises, steep on three sides as a castle wall, to the 
height of a hundred and twenty-five feet above the river. In front, it over- 
hangs the water that washes its base; its western brow looks down on the tops 
of the forest trees below; and on the east lies a wide gorge or ravine, choked 
with the mingled foliage of oaks, walnuts, and elms; while in its rocky depths 
a little brook creeps down to mingle with the river. From the rugged trunk of 
the stunted cedar that leans forward from the brink, you may drop a plummet 
into the river below, where the cat-fish and the turtles may plainly be seen 
gliding over the wrinkled sands of the clear and shallow current. The cliff is 
accessible only from behind, where a man may climb up, 
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not without difficulty, by a steep and narrow passage. The top is about an acre 
in extent. Here, in the month of December, La Salle and Tonty began to en- 
trench themselves. They cut away the forest that crowned the rock, built 
storehouses and dwellings of its remains, dragged timber up the rugged path- 
way, and encircled the summit with a palisade. 


Thus the winter was passed, and meanwhile the work of negotiation went 
prosperously on. The minds of the Indians had been already prepared. In La 
Salle they saw their champion against the Iroquois, the standing terror of all 
this region. They gathered around his stronghold like the timorous peasantry 
of the middle ages around the rock-built castle of their feudal lord. From the 
wooden ramparts of St. Louis, — for so he named his fort, — high and inac- 
cessible as an eagle's nest, a strange scene lay before his eye. The broad flat 
valley of the Illinois was spread beneath him like a map, bounded in the dis- 
tance by its low wall of woody hills. The river wound at his feet in devious 
channels among islands bordered with lofty trees; then, far on the left, flowed 
calmly westward through the vast meadows, till its glimmering blue ribbon 
was lost in hazy distance. 


There had been a time, and that not remote, when these fair meadows were a 
waste of death and desolation, scathed with fire, and strewn with the ghastly 
relics of an Iroquois victory. Now, all was changed. La Salle looked down from 
his rock on a concourse of wild human life. Lodges of bark and rushes, or cab- 
ins of logs, were clustered on the open plain, or along the edges of the border- 
ing forests. Squaws labored, warriors lounged in the sun, naked children 
whooped and gambolled on the grass. 


Beyond the river, a mile and a half on the left, the banks were studded once 
more with the lodges of the Illinois, who, to the number of six thousand, had 
returned, since their defeat, to this their favorite dwelling-place. Scattered 
along the valley, among the adjacent hills, or over the neighboring prairie, 
were the cantonments of a half-score of other tribes, and fragments of tribes, 
gathered under the protecting aegis of the French, — Shawanoes from the 
Ohio, Abenakis from Maine, Miamis from the sources of the Kankakee, with 
others whose barbarous names are hardly worth the record. Nor were these 
La Salle's only dependants. By the terms of his patent, he held seigniorial 
rights over this wild domain; and he now began to grant it out in parcels to 
his followers. These, however, were as yet but a score; a lawless band, trained 
in forest license, and marrying, as their detractors affirm, a new squaw every 
day in the week. This was after their lord's departure, for his presence im- 
posed a check on these eccentricities. La Salle, in a memoir addressed to the 
Minister of the Marine, reports the total number of the Indians around Fort 
St. Louis at about four thousand warriors, or twenty thousand souls. 
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His diplomacy had been crowned with a marvellous success, for which his 
thanks were due, first, to the Iroquois, and the universal terror they inspired; 
next, to his own address and unwearied energy. His colony had sprung up, as 
it were, in a night; but might not a night suffice to disperse it? 


The conditions of maintaining it were twofold. First, he must give efficient aid 
to his Indian colonists against the Iroquois; secondly, he must supply them 
with French goods in exchange for their furs. The men, arms, and ammuni- 
tion for their defence, and the goods for trading with them, must be brought 
from Canada, until a better and surer avenue of supply could be provided 
through the entrepot which he meant to establish at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. Canada was full of his enemies; but, as long as Count Frontenac was in 
power, he was sure of support. Count Frontenac was in power no longer. He 
had been recalled to France through the intrigues of the party adverse to La 
Salle; and Le Fevre de la Barre reigned in his stead. 


(Note) Joseph-Antoine le Fébure, sieur de La 
Barre (or Antoine Lefebvre, Antoine Lefévre; 
1622-1688) was a French lawyer and admin- 
istrator best known for his disastrous three 
years term as governor of the colony of New 
France (Quebec). As a young man he served in 
the administration in France. He then became 
governor of Cayenne (French Guiana) in 1664 
after it was recovered from the Dutch. After 
handing Cayenne over to his brother, he 
served briefly as lieutenant-general of the 
French West Indies colonies, then for many 
years was a naval captain. In two engage- 
ments he was accused of cowardice, but in oth- 
ers he served with distinction. At the age of 60 
he was appointed Governor of New France, holding office from 1682 to 
1685. He spent much of his energy in trading ventures, using his position as 
governor to attack his great rival René-Robert Cavelier de La Salle. He be- 
gan a war with the Iroquois, the main power in the region, and led a poorly 
equipped expedition against them that ran into difficulty. He was forced to 
agree to a disadvantageous peace treaty that was condemned by France's 
Indian allies, the colonists and the French court. He was recalled as a result 
and spent his last few years as a wealthy man in Paris. 


La Barre was an old naval officer of rank, advanced to a post for which he 
proved himself notably unfit. If he was without the arbitrary passions which 
had been the chief occasion of the recall of his predecessor, he was no less 
without his energies and his talents. 
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Frontenac's absence was not to be permanent: dark days were in store for 
Canada. In her hour of need, she was to hail with delight the return of the 
haughty nobleman; and all his faults were to be forgotten in the splendor of 
his services to the colony and the crown. La Barre showed a weakness and an 
avarice for which his advanced age may have been in some measure answer- 
able. He was no whit less unscrupulous than his predecessor in his secret vio- 
lation of the royal ordinances regulating the fur-trade, which it was his duty 
to enforce. Like Frontenac, he took advantage of his position to carry on an il- 
licit traffic with the Indians; but it was with different associates. The late gov- 
ernor's friends were the new governor's enemies; and La Salle, armed with his 
monopolies, was the object of his especial jealousy. 


Meanwhile, La Salle, buried in the western wilderness, remained for the time 
ignorant of La Barre's disposition towards him, and made an effort to secure 
his good-will and countenance. He wrote to him from his Rock of St. Louis, 
early in the spring of 1683, expressing the hope that he should have from him 
the same support as from Count Frontenac; "although," he says, "my enemies 
will try to influence you against me." His attachment to Frontenac, he pur- 
sues, has been the cause of all the late governor's enemies turning against 
him. He then recounts his voyage down the Mississippi; says that, with 
twenty-two Frenchmen, he caused all the tribes along the river to ask for 
peace; speaks of his right, under the royal patent, to build forts anywhere 
along his route, and grant out lands around them, as at Fort Frontenac. 


"My losses in my enterprises," he continues, "have exceeded forty thousand 
crowns. I am now going four hundred leagues south-south-west of this place, 
to induce the Chickasaws to follow the Shawanoes, and other tribes, and set- 
tle, like them, at St. Louis. It remained only to settle French colonists here, 
and this I have already done. I hope you will not detain them as coureurs de 
bois, when they come down to Montreal to make necessary purchases. I am 
aware that I have no right to trade with the tribes who descend to Montreal, 
and I shall not permit such trade to my men; nor have I ever issued licenses to 
that effect, as my enemies say that I have done." 


Again, on the fourth of June following, he writes to La Barre, from the 
Chicago portage, complaining that some of his colonists, going to Montreal 
for necessary supplies, have been detained by his enemies, and begging that 
they may be allowed to return, that his enterprise may not be ruined. "The 
Iroquois," he pursues, "are again invading the country. Last year, the Miamis 
were so alarmed by them that they abandoned their town and fled; but, at my 
return, they came back, and have been induced to settle with the Illinois at 
my fort of St. Louis. The Iroquois have lately murdered some families of their 
nation, and they are all in terror again. I am afraid they will take flight, and so 
prevent the Missouries and neighboring tribes from coming to settle at St. 
Louis, as they are about to do. 
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"Some of the Hurons and French tell the Miamis that I am keeping them here 
for the Iroquois to destroy. I pray that you will let me hear from you, that I 
may give these people some assurances of protection before they are de- 
stroyed in my sight. Do not suffer my men who have come down to the settle- 
ments to be longer prevented from returning. There is great need here of rein- 
forcements. The Iroquois, as I have said, have lately entered the country; and 
a great terror prevails. I have postponed going to Michillimackinac, because, 
if the Iroquois strike any blow in my absence, the Miamis will think that I am 
in league with them; whereas, if I and the French stay among them, they will 
regard us as protectors. But, Monsieur, it is in vain that we risk our lives here, 
and that I exhaust my means in order to fulfil the intentions of his Majesty, if 
all my measures are crossed in the settlements below, and if those who go 
down to bring munitions, without which we cannot defend ourselves, are de- 
tained under pretexts trumped up for the occasion. If I am prevented from 
bringing up men and supplies, as I am allowed to do by the permit of Count 
Frontenac, then my patent from the king is useless. It would be very hard for 
us, after having done what was required even before the time prescribed, and 
after suffering severe losses, to have our efforts frustrated by obstacles got up 
designedly. 


"I trust that, as it lies with you alone to prevent or to permit the return of the 
men whom I have sent down, you will not so act as to thwart my plans. A part 
of the goods which I have sent by them belong not to me, but to the Sieur de 
Tonty, and are a part of his pay. Others are to buy munitions indispensable 
for our defence. Do not let my creditors seize them. It is for their advantage 
that my fort, full as it is of goods, should be held against the enemy. I have 
only twenty men, with scarcely a hundred pounds of powder; and I cannot 
long hold the country without more. The Illinois are very capricious and un- 
certain. .. . If 1 had men enough to send out to reconnoitre the enemy, I 
would have done so before this; but I have not enough. I trust you will put it 
in my power to obtain more, that this important colony may be saved." 


While La Salle was thus writing to La Barre, La Barre was writing to 
Seignelay, the Marine and Colonial Minister, decrying his correspondent's 
discoveries, and pretending to doubt their reality. “The Iroquois," he adds, 
"have sworn his [La Salle's] death. The imprudence of this man is about to in- 
volve the colony in war." And again he writes in the following spring, to say 
that La Salle was with a score of vagabonds at Green Bay, where he set him- 
self up as a king, pillaged his countrymen, and put them to ransom; exposed 
the tribes of the West to the incursions of the Iroquois, — and all under pre- 
tence of a patent from his Majesty, the provisions of which he grossly abused; 
but as his privileges would expire on the twelfth of May ensuing, he would 
then be forced to come to Quebec, where his creditors, to whom he owed 
more than thirty thousand crowns, were anxiously awaiting him. 
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Finally, when La Barre received the two letters from La Salle, of which the 
substance is given above, he sent copies of them to the Minister Seignelay, 
with the following comment: "By the copies of the Sieur de la Salle's letters, 
you will perceive that his head is turned, and that he has been bold enough to 
give you intelligence of a false discovery. He is trying to build up an imaginary 
kingdom for himself by debauching all the bankrupts and idlers of this coun- 
try." Such calumnies had their effect. The enemies of La Salle had already 
gained the ear of the king; and he had written in August from Fontainebleau 
to his new Governor of Canada: "I am convinced, like you, that the discovery 
of the Sieur de la Salle is very useless, and that such enterprises ought to be 
prevented in future, as they tend only to debauch the inhabitants by the hope 
of gain, and to diminish the revenue from beaver-skins." 


In order to understand the posture of affairs at this time, it must be remem- 
bered that Dongan, the English Governor of New York, was urging on the Iro- 
quois to attack the Western tribes, with the object of gaining, through their 
conquest, the control of the fur-trade of the interior, and diverting it from 
Montreal to Albany. The scheme was full of danger to Canada, which the loss 
of the trade would have ruined. La Barre and his associates were greatly 
alarmed at it. Its complete success would have been fatal to their hopes of 
profit; but they nevertheless wished it such a measure of success as would 
ruin their rival, La Salle. 


Hence, no little satisfaction mingled with their anxiety, when they heard that 
the Iroquois were again threatening to invade the Miamis and the Illinois; 
and thus La Barre, whose duty it was strenuously to oppose the intrigue of the 
English, and use every effort to quiet the ferocious bands whom they were 
hounding against the Indian allies of the French, was, in fact, but half-hearted 
in the work. He cut off La Salle from all supplies; detained the men whom he 
sent for succor; and, at a conference with the Iroquois, told them that they 
were welcome to plunder and kill him. 


The old Governor, and the unscrupulous ring with which he was associated, 
now took a step, to which he was doubtless emboldened by the tone of the 
king's letter, in condemnation of La Salle's enterprise. He resolved to seize 
Fort Frontenac, the property of La Salle, under the pretext that the latter had 
not fulfilled the conditions of the grant, and had not maintained a sufficient 
garrison. Two of his associates, La Chesnaye and Le Ber, armed with an order 
from him, went up and took possession, despite the remonstrances of La 
Salle's creditors and mortgagees; lived on La Salle's stores, sold for their own 
profit, and (it is said) that of La Barre, the provisions sent by the king, and 
turned in the cattle to pasture on the growing crops. La Forest, La Salle's lieu- 
tenant, was told that he might retain the command of the fort, if he would join 
the associates; but he refused, and sailed in the autumn for France. 
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Meanwhile, La Salle remained at the Illinois in extreme embarrassment, cut 
off from supplies, robbed of his men who had gone to seek them, and disabled 
from fulfilling the pledges he had given to the surrounding Indians. Such was 
his position, when reports came to Fort St. Louis that the Iroquois were at 
hand. The Indian hamlets were wild with terror, beseeching him for succor 
which he had no power to give. Happily, the report proved false. No Iroquois 
appeared; the threatened attack was postponed, and the summer passed away 
in peace. But La Salle's position, with the Governor his declared enemy, was 
intolerable and untenable; and there was no resource but in the protection of 
the court. Early in the autumn, he left Tonty in command of the Rock, bade 
farewell to his Indian retainers, and descended to Quebec, intending to sail 
for France. 


On his way, he met the Chevalier de Baugis, an officer of the king's dragoons, 
commissioned by La Barre to take possession of Fort St. Louis, and bearing 
letters from the Governor, ordering La Salle to come to Quebec; a superfluous 
command, as he was then on his way thither. He smothered his wrath, and 
wrote to Tonty to receive De Baugis well. The Chevalier and his party pro- 
ceeded to the Illinois, and took possession of the fort; De Baugis commanding 
for the Governor, while Tonty remained as representative of La Salle. The two 
officers spent the winter harmoniously; and, with the return of spring, each 
found himself in sore need of aid from the other. Towards the end of March, 
the Iroquois attacked their citadel, and besieged it for six days, but at length 
withdrew, discomfited, carrying with them a number of Indian prisoners, 
most of whom escaped from their clutches. Meanwhile, La Salle had sailed for 
France, and thither we will follow him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 1684. A NEW ENTERPRISE 


LA SALLE AT COURT. — HIS PROPOSALS. — OCCUPATION OF LOUISI- 
ANA. — INVASION OF MEXICO. — ROYAL FAVOR. — PREPARATION. — 
THE NAVAL COMMANDER. — HIS JEALOUSY OF LA SALLE. — DISSEN- 
SIONS. 


FROM the wilds of the Illinois, — crag, forest, and prairie, squalid wigwams, 
and naked savages, — La Salle crossed the sea; and before him rose the sculp- 
tured wonders of Versailles, that world of gorgeous illusion and hollow splen- 
dor, where Louis the Magnificent held his court. Amid its pomp of weary cer- 
emonial, its glittering masquerade of vice and folly, its carnival of vanity and 
pride, stood the man whose home for sixteen years had been the wilderness, 
his bed the earth, his roof the sky, and his companions a rude nature and 
ruder men. In all that throng of hereditary nobles, there was none of a 
prouder spirit than the son of the burgher of Rouen. 


He announced what he had achieved in words of energetic simplicity, more 
impressive than all the tinsel of rhetoric. He had friends near the court, — 
Count Frontenac was one of them, — and he gained the ear of the colonial 
minister. There was a wonderful change in the views of the court towards 
him. The great Colbert had lately died, bequeathing to his son Seignelay, his 
successor in the control of the Marine and Colonies, some of his talents, and 
all of his harshness and violence. Seignelay entered with vigor into the 
schemes of La Salle, and commended them to the king, his master. The 
memorial, in which these schemes are set forth, is still preserved, as well as 
another memorial designed to prepare the way for it; and the following is the 
substance of them. 


The preliminary document states that the late Monseigneur Colbert was of 
opinion that it was important for the service of his Majesty to discover a port 
in the Gulf of Mexico; that to this end the memorialist, La Salle, made five 
journeys of upwards of five thousand leagues, in great part on foot; and tra- 
versed more than six hundred leagues of unknown country, among Indians 
and cannibals, at the cost of a hundred and fifty thousand crowns. 
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SEIGNELAY (Yonne) - L’Ancien Chateau 


Construit par Charles de Savoisy, favori de 
Charles V1 et chancelier de France. Il fut acquis 
par Colbert qui devient alors marqins de Sei- 
gnelay, Ce chateau fut démoli iusqu’au sol 
en 1800. 


Colbert Family Estate 


He now proposes to return by way of the Gulf of Mexico to the countries he 
has discovered, whence great benefits may be expected; the great conquests 
may be effected for the glory of the king, by the seizure of provinces rich in 
silver mines, and defended only by a few indolent and effeminate Spaniards. 
The Sieur de la Salle, pursues the memorial, binds himself to accomplish this 
enterprise within one year after his arrival on the spot; and he asks for this 
purpose only one vessel and two hundred men, with their arms, munitions, 
pay, and maintenance. When Monseigneur shall direct him, he will give the 
details of what he proposes. The memorial then describes the boundless ex- 
tent, the fertility and resources of the country watered by the River Colbert, or 
Mississippi; the necessity of guarding it against foreigners, who will be eager 
to seize it now that La Salle's discovery has made it known; and the ease with 
which it may be defended by one or two forts at a proper distance above its 
mouth, which would form the key to an interior region eight hundred leagues 
in extent. "Should foreigners anticipate us," he adds, "they will complete the 
ruin of New France, which they already hem in by their establishments of Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New England, and Hudson's Bay." 


The second memorial is more explicit. The place, it says, which the Sieur de la 
Salle proposes to fortify, is on the River Colbert, or Mississippi, sixty leagues 
above its mouth, where the land is very fertile, the climate very mild, and 
whence we, the French, may control the continent; since, the river being nar- 
row, we could defend ourselves by means of fire-ships against a hostile fleet, 
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while the position is excellent both for attacking an enemy or retreating in 
case of need. The neighboring Indians detest the Spaniards, but love the 
French, having been won over by the kindness of the Sieur de la Salle. We 
could form of them an army of more than fifteen thousand Indians, who, sup- 
ported by the French and Abenakis, followers of the Sieur de la Salle, could 
easily subdue the province of New Biscay (the most northern province of 
Mexico), where there are but four hundred Spaniards, more fit to work the 
mines than to fight. On the north of New Biscay lie vast forests, extending to 
the River Seignelay (Red River), which is but forty or fifty leagues from the 
Spanish province. This river affords great advantage. 


In view of these facts, pursues the memorial, the Sieur de la Salle offers, if the 
war with Spain continues, to undertake this conquest with two hundred men 
from France. He will take on his way fifty buccaneers at St. Domingo, and di- 
rect the four thousand Indian warriors at Fort St. Louis of the Illinois to de- 
scend the river and join him. He will separate his force into three divisions, 
and attack on the same day the centre and the two extremities of the prov- 
ince. To accomplish this great design, he asks only for a vessel of thirty guns, 
a few cannon for the forts, and power to raise in France two hundred such 
men as he shall think fit, to be armed, paid, and maintained at the king's 
charge, for a term not exceeding a year, after which they will form a self-sus- 
taining colony. And if a treaty of peace should prevent us from carrying our 
conquest into present execution, we shall place ourselves in a favorable posi- 
tion for effecting it on the outbreak of the next war with Spain. 


Such, in brief, was the substance of this singular proposition. And, first, it is 
to be observed that it is based on a geographical blunder, the nature of which 
is explained by the map of La Salle's discoveries made in this very year. Here, 
the River Seignelay, or Red River, is represented as running parallel to the 
northern border of Mexico, and at no great distance from it; the region now 
called Texas being almost entirely suppressed. According to the map, New 
Biscay might be reached from this river in a few days; and, after crossing the 
intervening forests, the coveted mines of Ste. Barbe, or Santa Barbara, would 
be within striking distance. That La Salle believed in the possibility of invad- 
ing the Spanish province of New Biscay from the Red River, there can be no 
doubt; neither can it reasonably be doubted that he hoped at some future day 
to make the attempt; and yet it is incredible that he proposed his plan of con- 
quest with the serious intention of attempting to execute it at the time and in 
the manner which he indicates. He was a bold schemer, but neither a mad- 
man nor a fool. The project, as set forth in his memorial, bears all the indica- 
tions of being drawn up with the view of producing a certain effect on the 
minds of the king and the minister. Ignorant as they were of the nature of the 
country and the character of its inhabitants, they could see nothing impracti- 
cable in the plan of mustering and keeping together an army of fifteen thou- 
sand Indians. 
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La Salle's immediate necessity was to obtain from the court the means for es- 
tablishing a fort and a colony within the mouth of the Mississippi. This was 
essential to his own commercial plans; nor did he in the least exaggerate the 
value of such an establishment to the French nation, and the importance of 
anticipating other powers in the possession of it. But he needed a more glit- 
tering lure to attract the eyes of Louis and Seignelay; and thus, it would ap- 
pear, he held before them, in a definite and tangible form, the project of 
Spanish conquest which had haunted his imagination from youth, trusting 
that the speedy conclusion of peace, which actually took place, would absolve 
him from the immediate execution of the scheme, and give him time, with the 
means placed at his disposal, to mature his plans and prepare for eventual ac- 
tion. Such a procedure may be charged with indirectness; but it was in accor- 
dance with the wily and politic element from which the iron nature of La Salle 
was not free, but which was often defeated in its aims by other elements of his 
character. 


Even with this madcap enterprise lopped off, La Salle's scheme of Mississippi 
trade and colonization, perfectly sound in itself, was too vast for an individ- 
ual; above all, for one crippled and crushed with debt. While he grasped one 
link of the great chain, another, no less essential, escaped from his hand; 
while he built up a colony on the Mississippi, it was reasonably certain that 
evil would befall his distant colony of the Illinois. 


The glittering project which he now unfolded found favor in the eyes of the 
king and the minister; for both were in the flush of an unparalleled success, 
and looked in the future, as in the past, for nothing but triumphs. They 
granted more than the petitioner asked, as indeed they well might, if they ex- 
pected the accomplishment of all that he proposed to attempt. La Forest, La 
Salle's lieutenant, ejected from Fort Frontenac by La Barre, was now at Paris; 
and he was despatched to Canada, empowered to reoccupy, in La Salle's 
name, both Fort Frontenac and Fort St. Louis of the Illinois. The king himself 
wrote to La Barre in a strain that must have sent a cold thrill through the 
veins of that official. "I hear," he says, "that you have taken possession of Fort 
Frontenac, the property of the Sieur de la Salle, driven away his men, suffered 
his land to run to waste, and even told the Iroquois that they might seize him 
as an enemy of the colony." He adds, that, if this is true, he must make repa- 
ration for the wrong, and place all La Salle's property, as well as his men, in 
the hands of the Sieur de la Forest, "as I am satisfied that Fort Frontenac was 
not abandoned, as you wrote to me that it had been." Four days later, he 
wrote to the Intendant of Canada, De Meules, to the effect that the bearer, La 
Forest, is to suffer no impediment, and that La Barre is to surrender to him, 
without reserve, all that belongs to La Salle. Armed with this letter, La Forest 
sailed for Canada. 
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La Salle had asked for two vessels, and four were given to him. Agents were 
sent to Rochelle and Rochefort to gather recruits. A hundred soldiers were 
enrolled, besides mechanics and laborers; and thirty volunteers, including 
gentlemen and burghers of condition, joined the expedition. And, as the plan 
was one no less of colonization than of war, several families embarked for the 
new land of promise, as well as a number of girls, lured by the prospect of al- 
most certain matrimony. Nor were missionaries wanting. Among them was 
La Salle's brother, Cavelier, and two other priests of St. Sulpice. Three Recol- 
lets were added: Zenobe Membre, who was then in France; Anastase Douay, 
and Maxime Le Clercq. Including soldiers, sailors, and colonists of all classes, 
the number embarked was about two hundred and eighty. The principal ves- 
sel was the "Joly," belonging to the royal navy, and carrying thirty-six guns. 
Another armed vessel of six guns was added, together with a store-ship and a 
ketch. 


In an evil hour, the naval command of the expedition was given to Captain 
Taneguy le Gallios de Beaujeu, a captain of the royal navy, who was subordi- 
nated to La Salle in every thing but the management of the vessels at sea. He 
had his full share of the arrogant and scornful spirit which marked the naval 
service of Louis XIV., joined to the contempt for commerce which belonged to 
the noblesse of France, but which did not always prevent them from dabbling 
in it when they could do so with secrecy and profit. He was unspeakably 
galled that a civilian should be placed over him, and he, too, a burgher re- 
cently ennobled. La Salle was far from being the man to soothe his ruffled 
spirit. Bent on his own designs, asking no counsel, and accepting none; de- 
testing a divided authority, impatient of question, cold, reserved, and impene- 
trable, — he soon wrought his colleague to the highest pitch of exasperation. 
While the vessels still lay at Rochelle; while all was bustle and preparation; 
while stores, arms, and munitions were embarking; while faithless agents 
were gathering beggars and vagabonds from the streets to serve as soldiers 
and artisans, — Beaujeu was giving vent to his disgust in long letters to the 
minister. 


He complains that the vessels are provisioned only for six months, and that 
the voyage to the river which La Salle claims to have discovered, and again 
back to France, cannot be made in that time. If La Salle had told him at the 
first what was to be done, he could have provided accordingly; but now it is 
too late. "He says," pursues the indignant commander, "that there are four- 
teen passengers, besides the Sieur Minet, to sit at my table. I hope that a fund 
will be provided for them, and that I shall not be required to support them." 


"You have ordered me, Monseigneur," he continues, "to give all possible aid 
to this undertaking, and I shall do so to the best of my power; but permit me 
to take great credit to myself, for I find it very hard to submit to the orders of 
the Sieur de la Salle, whom I believe to be a man of merit, 
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but who has no experience of war, except with Indians, and who has no rank, 
while I have been captain of a ship thirteen years, and have served thirty, by 
sea and land. Besides, Monseigneur, he has told me that, in case of his death, 
you have directed that the Sieur de Tonty shall succeed him. This, indeed, is 
very hard; for, though I am not acquainted with that country, I should be very 
dull, if, being on the spot, I did not know, at the end of a month, as much of it 
as they do. I beg, Monseigneur, that I may at least share the command with 
them; and that, as regards war, nothing may be done without my knowledge 
and concurrence; for, as to their commerce, I neither intend nor desire to 
know any thing about it." In another letter, he says: "He [La Salle] is so suspi- 
cious, and so fearful that somebody will penetrate his secrets, that I dare not 
ask him any thing.” And, again, he complains of being placed in subordina- 
tion to a man "who never commanded anybody but school-boys." "I pray," he 
continues, "that my orders may be distinct and explicit, that I may not be held 
answerable for what may happen in consequence of the Sieur de la Salle's ex- 
ercising command." 


He soon fell into a dispute with him with respect to the division of command 
on board the "Joly," Captain Beaujeu demanding, and it may be thought with 
good reason, that, when at sea, his authority should include all on board; 
while La Salle insisted that only the sailors, and not the soldiers, should be 
under his orders. "Though this is a very important matter," writes Beaujeu, 
"we have not quarrelled, but have referred it to the Intendant."” 


While these ill-omened 
bickerings went on, the 
various members of the 
expedition were mus- 
}tering at Rochelle. Jou- 
‘}tel, a fellow-townsman 
of La Salle, returning to 
w his native Rouen, after 
sixteen years of service 
in the army, found all 
astir with the new 
project. His father had 
@@ been gardener to La 
Salle's uncle, Henri 
@ Cavelier; and, being of 
Aan adventurous spirit, 
he was induced to vol- 
unteer for the enterprise, of which he was to become the historian. With La 
Salle's brother, the priest, and two of his nephews, of whom one was a boy of 
fourteen, besides several others of his acquaintance, Joutel set out for 
Rochelle, where all were to embark together for their promised land. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 1684-1685. LA SALLE IN TEXAS 


DEPARTURE. — QUARRELS WITH BEAUJEU. — ST. DOMINGO. — LA 
SALLE ATTACKED WITH FEVER. — HIS DESPERATE CONDITION. — 
THE GULF OF MEXICO. — A FATAL ERROR. — LANDING. — WRECK OF 
THE "AIMABLE." — INDIAN ATTACK. — TREACHERY OF BEAUJEU. — 
OMENS OF DISASTER. 


THE four ships sailed on the twenty-fourth of July; but the "Joly" soon broke 
her bowsprit, and they were forced to put back. On the first of August, they 
again set sail. La Salle, with the principal persons of the expedition, and a 
crowd of soldiers, artisans, and women, the destined mothers of Louisiana, 
were all on board the "Joly." Captain Taneguy le Gallios de Beaujeu wished to 
touch at Madeira: La Salle, for excellent reasons, refused; and hence there 
was great indignation among passengers and crew. 


The surgeon of the ship spoke with insolence to La Salle, who rebuked him, 
whereupon Beaujeu took up the word in behalf of the offender, saying that 
the surgeon was, like himself, an officer of the king. When they crossed the 
tropic, the sailors made ready a tub on deck to baptize the passengers, after 
the villanous practice of the time; but La Salle refused to permit it, to the dis- 
appointment and wrath of all the crew, who had expected to extort a bountiful 
ransom, in money and liquor, from their victims. There was an incessant 
chafing between the two commanders; and when at length, after a long and 
wretched voyage, they reached St. Domingo, Beaujeu showed clearly that he 
was, to say the least, utterly indifferent to the interests of the expedition. 


La Salle wished to stop at Port de Paix, where he was to meet the Marquis de 
St. Laurent, Lieutenant-General of the Islands; Begon, the Intendant; and De 
Cussy, Governor of the Island of La Tortue, — who had orders from the king 
to supply him with provisions, and give him all possible assistance. Beaujeu 
had consented to stop here; but he nevertheless ran by the place in the night, 
and, to the extreme vexation of La Salle, cast anchor on the twenty-seventh of 
September, at Petit Goave, on the other side of the island. 
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The "Joly" was alone; the other vessels had lagged behind. She had more than 
fifty sick men on board, and La Salle was of the number. He despatched a 
messenger to St. Laurent, Begon, and Cussy, begging them to join him, com- 
missioned Joutel to get the sick ashore, suffocating as they were in the hot 
and crowded ship, and caused the soldiers to be landed on a small island in 
the harbor. Scarcely had the voyagers sung Te Deum for their safe arrival, 
when two of the lagging vessels appeared, bringing the disastrous tidings that 
the third, the ketch "St. Francois," had been taken by the Spaniards. She was 
laden with munitions, tools, and other necessaries for the colony; and the loss 
was irreparable. Captain Taneguy le Gallios de Beaujeu was answerable for it; 
for, had he followed his instructions, and anchored at Port de Paix, it would 
not have occurred. The Lieutenant-General, with Begon and Cussy, who had 
arrived, on La Salle's request, plainly spoke their minds to him. 


Meanwhile, La Salle's illness rose to a violent fever. He lay delirious in a 
wretched garret in the town, attended by his brother, and one or two others 
who stood faithful to him. A goldsmith of the neighborhood, moved at his de- 
plorable condition, offered the use of his house; and the Abbe Cavelier had 
him removed thither. But there was a tavern hard by, and the patient was tor- 
mented with daily and nightly riot. At the height of the fever, a party of Beau- 
jeu's sailors spent a night in singing and dancing before the house; and, says 
Cavelier, "The more we begged them to be quiet, the more noise they made." 
La Salle lost reason and well-nigh life; but at length his mind resumed its bal- 
ance, and the violence of the disease abated. A friendly Capucin friar offered 
him the shelter of his roof; and two of his men supported him thither on foot, 
giddy with exhaustion and hot with fever. Here he found repose, and was 
slowly recovering, when some of his attendants rashly told him of the loss of 
the ketch "St. Francois;" and the consequence was a critical return of the dis- 
ease. 


There was no one to fill his place; Beaujeu would not; Cavelier could not. Jou- 
tel, the gardener's son, was apparently the most trusty man of the company; 
but the expedition was virtually without a head. The men roamed on shore, 
and plunged into every excess of debauchery, contracting diseases which 
eventually killed them. 


Captain Beaujeu, in the extremity of ill humor, resumed his correspondence 
with Seignelay. "But for the illness of the Sieur de la Salle," he writes, "I could 
not venture to report to you the progress of our voyage, as I am charged only 
with the navigation, and he with the secrets; but as his malady has deprived 
him of the use of his faculties, both of body and mind, I have thought myself 
obliged to acquaint you with what is passing, and of the condition in which we 
are." He then declares that the ships freighted by La Salle were so slow, that 
the "Joly" had continually been forced to wait for them, thus doubling the 
length of the voyage; that he had not had water enough for the passengers, 
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as La Salle had not told him that there were to be any such till the day they 
came on board; that great numbers were sick, and that he had told La Salle 
there would be trouble, if he filled all the space between decks with his goods, 
and forced the soldiers and sailors to sleep on deck; that he had told him he 
would get no provisions at St. Domingo, but that he insisted on stopping; that 
it had always been so; that, whatever he proposed, La Salle would refuse, al- 
leging orders from the king; "and now," pursues the ruffled commander, "ev- 
erybody is ill; and he himself has a violent fever, as dangerous, the surgeon 
tells me, to the mind as to the body." 


The rest of the letter is in the same strain. He says that a day or two after La 
Salle's illness began, his brother Cavelier came to ask him to take charge of 
his affairs; but that he did not wish to meddle with them, especially as nobody 
knows any thing about them, and as La Salle has sold some of the ammuni- 
tion and provisions; that Cavelier tells him that he thinks his brother keeps no 
accounts, wishing to hide his affairs from everybody; that he learns from buc- 
caneers that the entrance of the Mississippi is very shallow and difficult, and 
that this is the worst season for navigating the Gulf; that the Spaniards have 
in these seas six vessels of from thirty to sixty guns each, besides row-galleys; 
but that he is not afraid, and will perish, or bring back an account of the Mis- 
sissippi. "Nevertheless," he adds, "if the Sieur de la Salle dies, I shall pursue a 
course different from that which he has marked out; for his plans are not 
good." 


"If," he continues, "you permit me to speak my mind, M. de la Salle ought to 
have been satisfied with discovering his river, without undertaking to conduct 
three vessels with troops two thousand leagues through so many different cli- 
mates, and across seas entirely unknown to him. I grant that he is a man of 
knowledge; that he has reading, and even some tincture of navigation; but 
there is so much difference between theory and practice, that a man who has 
only the former will always be at fault. There is also a great difference be- 
tween conducting canoes on lakes and along a river, and navigating ships 
with troops on distant oceans." 


Near the end of November La Salle resumed the voyage. Taneguy le Gallios de 
Beaujeu had been heard to say, that he would wait no longer for the store- 
ship "Aimable," and that she might follow as she could. La Salle feared that he 
would abandon her; and he therefore embarked in her himself, with his friend 
Joutel, his brother Cavelier, Membre, Douay, and others, the trustiest of his 
followers. On the twenty-fifth, they set sail; the "Joly" and the little frigate 
"Belle" following. They coasted the shore of Cuba, and landed at the Isle of 
Pines, where La Salle shot an alligator, which the soldiers ate; and the hunters 
brought in a wild pig, half of which he sent to Beaujeu. Then they advanced to 
Cape St. Antoine, where bad weather and contrary winds long detained them. 
A load of cares oppressed the mind of La Salle, pale and haggard with recent 
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illness, wrapped within his own thoughts, seeking sympathy from none. The 
feud of the two commanders still rankled beneath the veil of formal courtesy 
with which men of the world hide their dislikes and enmities. 


At length, they entered the Gulf of Mexico, that forbidden sea, whence by a 
Spanish decree, dating from the reign of Philip II., all foreigners were ex- 
cluded on pain of extermination. Not a man on board knew the secrets of its 
perilous navigation. Cautiously feeling their way, they held a northerly course, 
till, on the twenty-eighth of December, a sailor at the mast-head of the 
"Aimable" saw land. La Salle and all the pilots had been led to form an exag- 
gerated idea of the force of the easterly currents; and they therefore supposed 
themselves near the Bay of Appalache, when, in fact, they were much farther 
westward. At their right lay a low and sandy shore, washed by breakers, which 
made the landing dangerous. La Salle had taken the latitude of the mouth of 
the Mississippi, but could not determine the longitude. On the sixth of Janu- 
ary, the "Aimable" seems to have been very near it; but his attempts to recon- 
noitre the shore were frustrated by the objections of the pilot of the vessel, to 
which, with a fatal facility, very unusual with him, he suffered himself to 
yield. Still convinced that the Mississippi was to the westward, he coasted the 
shores of Texas. As Joutel, with a boat's crew, was vainly trying to land, a 
party of Indians swam out through the surf, and were taken on board; but La 
Salle could learn nothing from them, as their language was wholly unknown 
to him. The coast began to trend southward. They saw that they had gone too 
far. Joutel again tried to land, but the surf that lashed the sand-bars deterred 
him. He approached as near as he dared, and, beyond the intervening break- 
ers, saw vast plains and a dim expanse of forests; the shaggy buffalo running 
with their heavy gallop along the shore, and troops of deer grazing on the 
marshy meadows. 


A few days after, he succeeded in reaching the shore at a point not far south of 
Matagorda Bay. The aspect of the country was not cheering; sandy plains and 
shallow ponds of salt water, full of wild ducks and other fowl. The sand was 
thickly marked with the hoof-prints of deer and buffalo; and they saw them in 
the distance, but could kill none. They had been for many days separated 
from the "Joly," when at length, to La Salle's great relief, she hove in sight; 
but his joy was of short duration. Taneguy le Gallios de Beaujeu sent D'Aire, 
his lieutenant, on board the "Aimable," to charge La Salle with having de- 
serted him. The desertion in fact was his own; for he had stood out to sea, in- 
stead of coasting the shore, according to the plan agreed on. Now ensued a 
discussion as to their position. Had they in fact passed the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi; and, granting that they had, how far had they left it behind? La Salle 
was confident that they had passed it on the sixth of January, and he urged 
Beaujeu to turn back with him in quest of it. Beaujeu replied that he had not 
provisions enough, and must return to France without delay, unless La Salle 
would supply him from his own stores. 
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La Salle offered him provisions for fifteen days, which was more than enough 
for the additional time required; but Beaujeu remained perverse and imprac- 
ticable, and would neither consent nor refuse. La Salle's men beguiled the 
time with hunting on shore; and he had the courtesy, very creditable under 
the circumstances, to send a share of the game to his colleague. 


Time wore on. La Salle grew impatient, and landed a party of men, under his 
nephew Moranget and his townsman Joutel, to explore the adjacent shores. 
They made their way on foot northward and eastward for several days, till 
they were stopped by a river too wide and deep to cross. They encamped, and 
were making a canoe, when, to their great joy, for they were famishing, they 
descried the ships, which had followed them along the coast. La Salle landed, 
and became convinced — his wish, no doubt, fathering the thought — that the 
river was no other than the stream now called Bayou Lafourche, which forms 
a western mouth of the Mississippi. He thought it easier to ascend by this pas- 
sage than to retrace his course along the coast, against the winds, the cur- 
rents, and the obstinacy of Captain Taneguy le Gallios de Beaujeu. Eager, 
moreover, to be rid of that refractory commander, he resolved to disembark 
his followers, and despatch the "Joly" back to France. 
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The Bay of St. Louis, now Matagorda Bay, forms a broad and sheltered har- 
bor, accessible from the sea by a narrow passage, obstructed by sand-bars, 
and by the small island now called Pelican Island. La Salle prepared to disem- 
bark on the western shore, near the place which now bears his name; and, to 
this end, the "Aimable" and the "Belle" must be brought over the bar. Boats 
were sent to sound and buoy out the channel, and this was successfully ac- 
complished on the sixteenth of February. The "Aimable" was ordered to en- 
ter; and, on the twentieth, she weighed anchor. La Salle was on shore watch- 
ing her. A party of men, at a little distance, were cutting down a tree to make a 
canoe. Suddenly, some of them ran towards him with terrified faces, crying 
out that they had been set upon by a troop of Indians, who had seized their 
companions and carried them off. La Salle ordered those about him to take 
their arms, and at once set out in pursuit. He overtook the Indians, and 
opened a parley with them; but when he wished to reclaim his men, he dis- 
covered that they had been led away during the conference to the Indian 
camp, a league and a half distant. Among them was one of his lieutenants, the 
young Marquis de la Sablonniere. He was deeply vexed, for the moment was 
critical; but the men must be recovered, and he led his followers in haste to- 
wards the camp. Yet he could not refrain from turning a moment to watch the 
"Aimable," as she neared the shoals; and he remarked with deep anxiety to 
Joutel, who was with him, that if she held that course she would soon be 
aground. 


They hurried on till they saw the Indian huts. About fifty of them, oven- 
shaped, and covered with mats and hides, were clustered on a rising ground, 
with their inmates gathered among and around them. As the French entered 
the camp, there was the report of a cannon from the seaward. The startled 
savages dropped flat with terror. A different fear seized La Salle, for he knew 
that the shot was a signal of disaster. Looking back, he saw the "Aimable" 
furling her sails, and his heart sank with the conviction that she had struck 
upon the reef. Smothering his distress, — she was laden with all the stores of 
the colony, — he pressed forward among the filthy wigwams, whose aston- 
ished inmates swarmed about the band of armed strangers, staring between 
curiosity and fear. La Salle knew those with whom he was dealing, and, with- 
out ceremony, entered the chief's lodge with his followers. The crowd closed 
around them, naked men and half-naked women, described by Joutel as of a 
singular ugliness. They gave buffalo-meat and dried porpoise to the unex- 
pected guests; but La Salle, racked with anxiety, hastened to close the inter- 
view; and, having without difficulty recovered the kidnapped men, he re- 
turned to the beach, leaving with the Indians, as usual, an impression of 
good-will and respect. 


When he reached the shore, he saw his worst fears realized. The "Aimable" lay 
careened over on the reef, hopelessly aground. Little remained but to endure 
the calamity with firmness, and to save, as far as might be, the vessel's cargo. 
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This was no easy task. The boat which hung at her stern had been stove in, — 
it is said, by design. Taneguy le Gallios de Beaujeu sent a boat from the "Joly," 
and one or more Indian pirogues were procured. La Salle urged on his men 
with stern and patient energy; a quantity of gunpowder and flour was safely 
landed; but now the wind blew fresh from the sea, the waves began to rise, a 
storm came on, the vessel, rocking to and fro on the sand-bar, opened along 
her side, the ravenous waves were strewn with her treasures; and, when the 
confusion was at its height, a troop of Indians came down to the shore, greedy 
for plunder. The drum was beat; the men were called to arms; La Salle set his 
trustiest followers to guard the gunpowder, in fear, not of the Indians alone, 
but of his own countrymen. On that lamentable night, the sentinels walked 
their rounds through the dreary bivouac among the casks, bales, and boxes 
which the sea had yielded up; and here, too, their fate-hunted chief held his 
drearier vigil, encompassed with treachery, darkness, and the storm. 


Wreck Of tae Aten ke 


Those who have recorded the disaster of the "Aimable" affirm that she was 
wilfully wrecked, an atrocious act of revenge against a man whose many tal- 
ents often bore for him no other fruit than the deadly one of jealousy and 
hate. 


The neighboring Bracamos Indians still hovered about them, with very doubt- 
ful friendship: and, a few days after the wreck, the prairie was seen on fire. As 

the smoke and flame rolled towards them before the wind, La Salle caused all 

the grass about the camp to be cut and carried away, and especially around 
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the spot where the powder was placed. The danger was averted; but it soon 
became known that the Indians had stolen a number of blankets and other ar- 
ticles, and carried them to their wigwams. Unwilling to leave his camp, La 
Salle sent his nephew Moranget and several other volunteers, with a party of 
men, to reclaim them. They went up the bay in a boat, landed at the Indian 
camp, and, with more mettle than discretion, marched into it, sword in hand. 
The Indians ran off, and the rash adventurers seized upon several canoes as 
an equivalent for the stolen goods. Not knowing how to manage them, they 
made slow progress on their way back, and were overtaken by night before 
reaching the French camp. They landed, made a fire, placed a sentinel, and 
lay down on the dry grass to sleep. The sentinel followed their example; when 
suddenly they were awakened by the war-whoop and a shower of arrows. Two 
volunteers, Oris and Desloges, were killed on the spot; a third, named Gayen, 
was severely wounded; and young Moranget received an arrow through the 
arm. He leaped up and fired his gun at the vociferous but invisible foe. Others 
of the party did the same, and the Indians fled. This untoward incident, 
joined to the loss of the store-ship, completed the discouragement of some 
among the colonists. Several of them, including one of the priests and the en- 
gineer Minet, declared their intention of returning home with Beaujeu, who 
apparently made no objection to receiving them. He now declared that since 
the Mississippi was found, his work was done, and he would return to France. 
La Salle desired that he would first send on shore the cannon-balls and stores 
embarked for the use of the colony. Beaujeu refused, on the ground that they 
were stowed so deep in the hold that to take them out would endanger the 
ship. The excuse is itself a confession of gross mismanagement. Remon- 
strance would have availed little. Beaujeu spread his sails and departed, and 
the wretched colony was left to its fate. Was Beaujeu deliberately a traitor, or 
was his conduct merely a result of jealousy and pique? There can be little 
doubt that he was guilty of premeditated bad faith. There is evidence that he 
knew the expedition to have passed the true mouth of the Mississippi, and 
that, after leaving La Salle, he sailed in search of it, found it, and caused a 
map to be made of it. 


A lonely sea, a wild and desolate shore, a weary waste of marsh and prairie; a 
rude redoubt of drift-wood, and the fragments of a wreck; a few tents, and a 
few wooden hovels; bales, boxes, casks, spars, dismounted cannon, Indian ca- 
noes, a pen for fowls and swine, groups of dejected men and desponding, 
homesick women, — this was the forlorn reality. Here were the conquerors of 
New Biscay; they who were to hold for France a region as large as the half of 
Europe. Here was the tall form and the fixed calm features of La Salle. Here 
were his two nephews, the hotheaded Moranget, still suffering from his 
wound, and the younger Cavelier, a mere school-boy. Conspicuous only by his 
Franciscan garb was the small slight figure of Zenobe Membre. His brother 
friar, Anastase Douay; the trusty Joutel, a man of sense and observation; the 
Marquis de la Sablonniere, a debauched noble whose patrimony was his 
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sword; and a few of less mark, — comprised the leaders of the infant colony. 
The rest were soldiers, recruited from the scum of Rochelle and Rochefort; 
and artisans, of whom the greater part knew nothing of their pretended voca- 
tion. Add to these the miserable families and the infatuated young women, 
who had come to tempt fortune in the swamps and cane-brakes of the Missis- 
sippi. La Salle set out to explore the neighborhood. Joutel remained in com- 
mand of the so-called fort. He was beset with wily enemies, and often at night 
the Indians would crawl in the grass around his feeble stockade, howling like 
wolves; but a few shots would put them to flight. A strict guard was kept, and 
a wooden horse was set in the enclosure, to punish the sentinel who should 
sleep at his post. They stood in daily fear of a more formidable foe, and once 
they saw a sail, which they doubted not was Spanish; but she happily passed 
without discovering them. They hunted on the prairies, and speared fish in 
the neighboring pools. On Easter day, the Sieur le Gros, one of the chief men 
of the company, went out after the service to shoot snipes; but, as he walked 
barefoot through the marsh, a snake bit him, and he soon after died. Two men 
deserted, to starve on the prairie, or to become savages among savages. Oth- 
ers tried to escape, but were caught; and one of them was hung. A knot of des- 
peradoes conspired to kill Joutel; but one of them betrayed the secret, and the 
plot was crushed. La Salle returned from his journey. He had made an omi- 
nous discovery; for he had at length become convinced that he was not, as he 
had fondly hoped, on an arm of the Mississippi. The wreck of the "Aimable" 
itself was not pregnant with consequences so disastrous. A deep gloom gath- 
ered around the colony. There was no hope but in the energies of its uncon- 
querable chief. 


Matagorda 


“Bay 


Wreck of 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 1685-1687. ST. LOUIS OF TEXAS 


THE FORT. — MISERY AND DEJECTION. — ENERGY OF LA SALLE. — 
HIS JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION. — DUHAUT. — INDIAN MASSACRE. — 
RETURN OF LA SALLE. — A NEW CALAMITY. — A DESPERATE RESOLU- 
TION. — DEPARTURE FOR CANADA. — WRECK OF THE "BELLE." — 
MARRIAGE. — SEDITION. — ADVENTURES OF LA SALLE'S PARTY. — 
THE CENIS. — THE CAMANCHES. — THE ONLY HOPE. — THE LAST 
FAREWELL. 


OF what avail to plant a colony by the mouth of a petty Texan river? The Mis- 
sissippi was the life of the enterprise, the condition of its growth and of its ex- 
istence. Without it, all was futile and meaningless; a folly and a ruin. Cost 
what it might, the Mississippi must be found. But the demands of the hour 
were imperative. The hapless colony, cast ashore like a wreck on the sands of 
Matagorda Bay, must gather up its shattered resources, and recruit its ex- 
hausted strength, before it essayed anew its desperate pilgrimage to the "fatal 
river." La Salle during his explorations had found a spot which he thought 
well fitted for a temporary establishment. It was on the river which he named 
the La Vache, now the Lavaca, which enters the head of Matagorda Bay; and 
thither he ordered all the women and children, and most of the men, to re- 
move; while the remnant, thirty in number, remained with Joutel at the fort 
near the mouth of the bay. Here they spent their time in hunting, fishing, and 
squaring the logs of drift-wood, which the sea washed up in abundance, and 
which La Salle proposed to use in building his new station on the Lavaca. 
Thus the time passed till midsummer, when Joutel received orders to aban- 
don his post, and rejoin the main body of the colonists. To this end, the little 
frigate "Belle" was sent down the bay to receive him and his men. She was a 
gift from the king to La Salle, who had brought her safely over the bar, and re- 
garded her as a main-stay of his hopes. She now took Joutel and his men on 
board, together with the stores which had remained in their charge, and con- 
veyed them to the site of the new fort on the Lavaca. Here Joutel found a state 
of things that was far from cheering. Crops had been sown, but the drought 
and the cattle had nearly destroyed them. The colonists were lodged under 
tents and hovels; and the only solid structure was a small square enclosure of 
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pickets, in which the gunpowder and the brandy were stored. The site was 
good, a rising ground by the river; but there was no wood within the distance 
of a league, and no horses or oxen to drag it. Their work must be done by 
men. Some felled and squared the timber; and others dragged it by main 
force over the matted grass of the prairie, under the scorching Texan sun. The 
gun-carriages served to make the task somewhat easier; yet the strongest men 
soon gave out under it. Joutel went down in the "Belle" to the first fort, and 
brought up the timber collected there, which proved a most seasonable and 
useful supply. Palisades and buildings began to rise. The men labored without 
spirit, yet strenuously; for they labored under the eye of La Salle. The carpen- 
ters brought from Rochelle proved worthless, and he himself made the plans 
of the work, marked out the tenons and mortises, and directed the whole. 


Death, meanwhile, made a withering havoc among his followers; and under 
the sheds and hovels that shielded them from the sun lay a score of wretches 
slowly wasting away with the diseases contracted at St. Domingo. Of the sol- 
diers enlisted for the expedition by La Salle's agents, many are affirmed to 
have spent their lives in begging at the church doors of Rochefort, and were 
consequently incapable of discipline. It was impossible to prevent either them 
or the sailors from devouring persimmons and other wild fruits to a destruc- 
tive excess. Nearly all fell ill; and, before the summer had passed, the grave- 
yard had more than thirty tenants. The bearing of La Salle did not aid to raise 
the drooping spirits of his followers. The results of the enterprise had been far 
different from his hopes; and, after a season of flattering promise, he had en- 
tered again on those dark and obstructed paths which seemed his destined 
way Of life. The present was beset with trouble; the future, thick with storms. 
The consciousness quickened his energies; but it made him stern, harsh, and 
often unjust to those beneath him. 


Joutel was returning to camp one afternoon with the master-carpenter, when 
they saw game, and the carpenter went after it. He was never seen again. Per- 
haps he was lost on the prairie, perhaps killed by Indians. He knew little of 
his trade, but they nevertheless had need of him. Le Gros, a man of character 
and intelligence, suffered more and more from the bite of the snake received 
in the marsh on Easter Day. The injured limb was amputated, and he died. La 
Salle's brother, the priest, lay ill; and several others among the chief persons 
of the colony were in the same condition. 


Meanwhile, the work was urged on. A large building was finished, constructed 
of timber, roofed with boards and raw hides, and divided into apartments, for 
lodging and other uses. La Salle gave to the new establishment his favorite 
name of Fort St. Louis, and the neighboring bay was also christened after the 
royal saint. The scene was not without its charms. Towards the south-east 
stretched the bay with its bordering meadows; and on the north-east the 
Lavaca ran along the base of green declivities. 
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Around, far and near, rolled a sea of prairie, with distant forests, dim in the 
summer haze. At times, it was dotted with the browsing buffalo, not yet 
scared from their wonted pastures; and the grassy swells were spangled with 
the bright flowers for which Texas is renowned, and which now form the gay 
ornaments of our gardens. And now, the needful work accomplished, and the 
colony in some measure housed and fortified, its indefatigable chief prepared 
to renew his quest of the "fatal river," as Joutel repeatedly calls it. Before his 
departure, he made some preliminary explorations, in the course of which, 
according to the report of his brother the priest, he found evidence that the 
Spaniards had long before had a transient establishment at a spot about fif- 
teen leagues from Fort St. Louis. 


It was the first of November, when La Salle set out on his great journey of ex- 
ploration. His brother Cavelier, who had now recovered, accompanied him 
with thirty men, and five cannon-shot from the fort saluted them as they de- 
parted. They were lightly equipped, but La Salle had a wooden corselet as a 
protection against arrows. Descending the Lavaca, they pursued their course 
eastward on foot along the margin of the bay, while Joutel remained in com- 
mand of the fort. It stood on a rising ground, two leagues above the mouth of 
the river. Between the palisades and the stream lay a narrow strip of marsh, 
the haunt of countless birds, and at a little distance it deepened into ponds 
full of fish. The buffalo and the deer were without number; and, in truth, all 
the surrounding region swarmed with game, — hares, turkeys, ducks, geese, 
swans, plover, snipe, and partridges. They shot them in abundance, after ne- 
cessity and practice had taught them the art. The river supplied them with 
fish, and the bay with oysters. There were land-turtles and sea-turtles; and 
Joutel sometimes amused himself with shooting alligators, of which he says 
that he once killed one twenty feet long. He describes, too, with perfect accu- 
racy, that curious native of the south-western prairies, the "horned frog," 
which, deceived by its uninviting aspect, he erroneously supposed to be ven- 
omous. 


He suffered no man to be idle. Some hunted; some fished; some labored at 
the houses and defences. To the large building made by La Salle he added 
four lodging-houses for the men, and a fifth for the women, besides a small 
chapel. All were built with squared timber, and roofed like the first with 
boards and buffalo-hides; while a palisade and ditch, defended by eight pieces 
of cannon, enclosed the whole. Late one evening in January, when all were 
gathered in the principal building, conversing perhaps, or smoking, or playing 
at games of hazard, or dozing by the fire in homesick dreams of France, one of 
the men on guard came in to report that he had heard a voice in the distance 
without. All hastened into the open air; and Joutel, advancing towards the 
river whence the voice came, presently descried a man in a canoe, and saw 
that he was Duhaut, one of La Salle's chief followers, and perhaps the greatest 
villain of the company. La Salle had directed that none of his men should be 
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admitted into the fort, unless he brought a pass from him; and it would have 
been well, had the order been obeyed to the letter. Duhaut, however, told a 
plausible and possibly a true story. He had stopped on the march to mend a 
shoe which needed repair, and on attempting to overtake the party had be- 
come bewildered on a prairie intersected with the paths of the buffalo. He 
fired his gun in vain, as a signal to his companions; saw no hope of rejoining 
them, and turned back, travelling only in the night, from fear of Indians, and 
lying hid by day. After a month of excessive hardship, he reached his destina- 
tion; and, as the inmates of Fort St. Louis gathered about the weather-beaten 
wanderer, he told them dark and ominous tidings. 


The pilot of the "Belle," such was his story, had gone with five men to sound 
along the shore, by order of La Salle, who was then encamped in the neigh- 
borhood with his party of explorers. The boat's crew, being overtaken by the 
night, had rashly bivouacked on the beach, without setting a guard; and, as 
they slept, a band of Indians rushed in upon them, and butchered them all. La 
Salle, alarmed by their long absence, had searched along the shore, and at 
length found their bodies, scattered about the sands and half-devoured by 
wolves or panthers. Well would it have been, if Duhaut had shared their fate. 


Weeks and months dragged on, when, at the end of March, Joutel, chancing 
to mount on the roof of one of the buildings, saw seven or eight men ap- 
proaching over the prairie. He went out to meet them with an equal number, 
well armed; and, as he drew near, recognized, with mixed joy and anxiety, La 
Salle and some of those who had gone with him. His brother, Cavelier, was at 
his side, with his cassock hanging in tatters, and his nephew, Moranget, in no 
better plight; while most of the others had neither hats nor shirts, and all 
were wofully travel-worn and ragged. Their story was a brief one. After losing 
Duhaut, they had wandered on through various Indian tribes, with whom 
they had more than one encounter, scattering them like chaff by the terror of 
their fire-arms. At length, they found a more friendly band, and learned much 
touching the Spaniards, who were, they were told, universally hated by the 
tribes of that country. 


It would be easy, said their informants, to gather a host of warriors and lead 
them over the Rio Grande; but La Salle was in no condition for attempting 
conquests, and the tribes in whose alliance he had trusted had, a few days be- 
fore, been at blows with him. The invasion of New Biscay must be postponed 
to a more propitious day. Still advancing, he came to a large river, which he at 
first mistook for the Mississippi; and, building a fort of palisades, he left here 
several of his men. The fate of these unfortunates does not appear. He now 
retraced his steps towards Fort St. Louis; and, as he approached it, detached 
some of his men to look for his vessel, the "Belle," for whose safety, since the 
loss of her pilot, he had become very anxious. 
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On the next day, these men appeared at the fort, with downcast looks. They 
had not found the "Belle" at the place where she had been ordered to remain, 
nor were any tidings to be heard of her. From that hour, the conviction that 
she was lost possessed the mind of La Salle. 


Surrounded as he was, and had always been, with traitors, the belief now pos- 
sessed him that her crew had abandoned the colony, and made sail for the 
West Indies or for France. The loss was incalculable. He had relied on this 
vessel to transport the colonists to the Mississippi, as soon as its exact posi- 
tion could be ascertained; and, thinking her a safer place of deposit than the 
fort, he had put on board of her all his papers and personal baggage, besides a 
great quantity of stores, ammunition, and tools. In truth, she was of the last 
necessity to the unhappy exiles, and their only resource for escape from a po- 
sition which was fast becoming desperate. 


La Salle, as his brother tells us, fell dangerously ill; the fatigues of his journey, 
joined to the effects upon his mind of this last disaster, having overcome his 
strength though not his fortitude. "In truth," writes the priest, "after the loss 
of the vessel, which deprived us of our only means of returning to France, we 
had no resource but in the firmness and conduct of my brother, whose death 
each of us would have regarded as his own." La Salle no sooner recovered 
than he embraced a resolution which could be the offspring only of a desper- 
ate necessity. He determined to make his way by the Mississippi and the Illi- 
nois to Canada, whence he might bring succor to the colonists, and send a re- 
port of their condition to France. 


The attempt was beset with uncertainties and dangers. The Mississippi was 
first to be found; then followed through all the perilous monotony of its inter- 
minable windings to a goal which was to be but the starting-point of a new 
and not less arduous journey. Cavelier, his brother, Moranget, his nephew, 
the friar, Anastase Douay, and others, to the number of twenty, offered to ac- 
company him. Every corner of the magazine was ransacked for an outfit. Jou- 
tel generously gave up the better part of his wardrobe to La Salle and his two 
relatives. Duhaut, who had saved his baggage from the wreck of the 
"Aimable," was required to contribute to the necessities of the party; and the 
scantily furnished chests of those who had died were used to supply the wants 
of the living. Each man labored with needle and awl to patch his failing gar- 
ments, or supply their place with buffalo or deer skins. On the twenty-second 
of April, after mass and prayers in the chapel, they issued from the gate, each 
bearing his pack and his weapons; some with kettles slung at their backs, 
some with axes, some with gifts for Indians. In this guise, they held their way 
in silence across the prairie, while anxious eyes followed them from the pal- 
isades of St. Louis, whose inmates, not excepting Joutel himself, seem to have 
been ignorant of the extent and difficulty of the undertaking. 
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It was but a few days after, when a cry of Qui vive, twice repeated, was heard 
from the river. Joutel went down to the bank, and saw a canoe full of men, 
among whom he recognized Chedeville, a priest attached to the expedition, 
the Marquis de la Sablonniere, and others of those who had embarked in the 
"Belle." His first greeting was an eager demand what had become of her, and 
the answer confirmed his worst fears. Chedeville and his companions were 
conducted within the fort, where they told their dismal story. The murder of 
the pilot and his boat's crew had been followed by another accident, no less 
disastrous. A boat which had gone ashore for water had been swamped in re- 
turning, and all on board were lost. Those who remained in the vessel, after 
great suffering from thirst, had left their moorings, contrary to the orders of 
La Salle, and endeavored to approach the fort. But they were few, weak, and 
unskilful. A wind rose, and the "Belle" was wrecked on a sand-bar at the far- 
ther side of the bay. All perished but eight men, who escaped on a raft, and, 
after long delay, found a stranded canoe, in which they made their way to St. 
Louis, bringing with them some of La Salle's papers and baggage, saved from 
the wreck. Thus clouds and darkness thickened around the hapless colonists, 
whose gloom was nevertheless lighted by a transient ray of hilarity. Among 
their leaders was the Sieur Barbier, a young man, who usually conducted the 
hunting-parties. Some of the women and girls often went out with them to aid 
in cutting up the meat. Barbier became enamoured of one of the girls; and, as 
his devotion to her was the subject of comment, he asked Joutel for leave to 
marry her. The commandant, after due counsel with the priests and friars, 
vouchsafed his consent, and the rite was duly solemnized; whereupon, fired 
by the example, the Marquis de la Sablonniere begged leave to marry another 
of the girls. Joutel, the gardener's son, concerned that a marquis should so 
abase himself, and anxious, at the same time, for the morals of the fort, not 
only flatly refused, but, in the plenitude of his authority, forbade the lovers all 
farther intercourse. 


The Indians hovered about the fort with no good intent, sent a flight of arrows 
among Barbier's hunting-party, and prowled at night around the palisades. 
One of the friars was knocked down by a wounded buffalo, and narrowly es- 
caped; another was detected in writing charges against La Salle. Joutel seized 
the paper, and burned it; but the clerical character of the reverend offender 
saved him from punishment. The colonists were beginning to murmur; and 
their discontent was fomented by Duhaut, who, with a view to some ulterior 
design, tried to ingratiate himself with the malcontents, and become their 
leader. Joutel detected the mischief, and, with a lenity which he afterwards 
deeply regretted, contented himself with a severe rebuke to the ringleader, 
and words of reproof and exhortation to his dejected band. And, lest idleness 
should beget farther evil, he busied them in such superfluous tasks as mowing 
grass, that a better crop might spring up, and cutting down trees which ob- 
structed the view. In the evening, he gathered them in the great hall, and en- 
couraged them to forget their cares in songs and dances. 
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On the seventeenth of October, Joutel saw a band of men and horses, de- 
scending the opposite bank of the Lavaca, and heard the familiar voice of La 
Salle shouting across the water. He and his party were soon brought over in 
canoes, while the horses swam the river. Twenty men had gone out with him, 
and eight had returned. Of the rest, four had deserted, one had been lost, one 
had been devoured by an alligator; and the rest, giving out on the march, had 
probably perished in attempting to regain the fort. The travellers told of a rich 
country, a wild and beautiful landscape, woods, rivers, groves, and prairies; 
but all availed nothing, and the acquisition of five horses was but an indiffer- 
ent return for the loss of twelve men. The story of their adventures was soon 
told. 


After leaving the fort, they had journeyed towards the north-east, over plains 
green as an emerald with the young verdure of April, till at length they saw, 
far as the eye could reach, the boundless prairie alive with herds of buffalo. 
The animals were in one of their tame, or stupid moods; and they killed nine 
or ten of them without the least difficulty, drying the best parts of the meat. 
They crossed the Colorado on a raft, and reached the banks of another river, 
where one of the party named Hiens, a German of Wurtemberg, and an old 
buccaneer, was mired and nearly suffocated in a mud-hole. Unfortunately, as 
will soon appear, he managed to crawl out; and, to console him, the river was 
christened with his name. The party made a bridge of felled trees, on which 
they crossed in safety. La Salle now changed their course, and journeyed east- 
ward, when the travellers soon found themselves in the midst of a numerous 
Indian population, where they were feasted and caressed without measure. At 
another village, they were less fortunate. The inhabitants were friendly by 
day, and hostile by night. They came to attack the French in their camp, but 
withdrew, daunted by the menacing voice of La Salle, who had heard them 
approaching through the cane-brake. 


La Salle's favorite Shawanoe hunter, Nika, who had followed him from 
Canada to France, and from France to Texas, was bitten by a rattlesnake; and, 
though he recovered, the accident detained the party for several days. At 
length they resumed their journey, but were arrested by a large river, appar- 
ently the Brazos. La Salle and Cavelier, with a few others, tried to cross on a 
raft, which, as it reached the channel, was caught by a current of marvellous 
swiftness. Douay and Moranget, watching the transit from the edge of the 
cane-brake, beheld their commander swept down the stream, and vanishing, 
as it were, in an instant. All that day they remained with their companions on 
the bank, lamenting in an abyss of despair for the loss of their guardian angel, 
for so Douay calls La Salle. It was fast growing dark, when, to their unspeak- 
able relief, they saw him advancing with his party along the opposite bank, 
having succeeded, after great exertion, in guiding the raft to land. How to re- 
join him was now the question. Douay and his companions, who had tasted 
no food that day, broke their fast on two young eagles which they knocked out 
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of their nest, and then spent the night in rueful consultation as to the means 
of crossing the river. In the morning, they waded into the marsh, the friar 
with his breviary in his hood, to keep it dry, and hacked among the canes till 
they had gathered enough to make another raft, on which, profiting by La 
Salle's experience, they safely crossed, and rejoined him. 


Next, they became entangled in a cane-brake, where La Salle, as usual with 
him in such cases, took the lead, a hatchet in each hand, and hewed out a path 
for his followers. They soon reached the villages of the Cenis Indians, on and 
near the River Trinity, a tribe then powerful, but long since extinct. Nothing 
could surpass the friendliness of their welcome. The chiefs came to meet 
them, bearing the calumet, and followed by warriors in shirts of embroidered 
deer-skin. Then the whole village swarmed out like bees, gathering around 
the visitors with offerings of food, and all that was precious in their eyes. 


La Salle was lodged with the great chief; but he compelled his men to encamp 
at a distance, lest the ardor of their gallantry might give occasion of offence. 
The lodges of the Cenis, forty or fifty feet high, and covered with a thatch of 
meadow-grass, looked like huge beehives. Each held several families, whose 
fire was in the middle, and their beds around the circumference. The spoil of 
the Spaniards was to be seen on all sides; silver lamps and spoons, swords, 
old muskets, money, clothing, and a Bull of the Pope dispensing the Spanish 
colonists of New Mexico from fasting during summer. These treasures, as well 
as their numerous horses, were obtained by the Cenis from their neighbors 
and allies, the Camanches, that fierce prairie banditti, who then, as now, 
scourged the Mexican border with their bloody forays. A party of these wild 
horsemen was in the village. 


Douay was edified at seeing them make the sign of the cross, in imitation of 
the neophytes of one of the Spanish missions. They enacted, too, the cere- 
mony of the mass; and one of them, in his rude way, drew a sketch of a pic- 
ture he had seen in some church which he had pillaged, wherein the friar 
plainly recognized the Virgin weeping at the foot of the cross. They invited the 
French to join them on a raid into New Mexico; and they spoke with con- 
tempt, as their tribesmen will speak to this day, of the Spanish creoles, saying 
that it would be easy to conquer a nation of cowards who make people walk 
before them with fans to cool them in hot weather. 


Soon after leaving the Cenis villages, both La Salle and his nephew, Moranget, 
were attacked by a fever. This caused a delay of more than two months, dur- 
ing which the party seem to have remained encamped on the Neches, or, pos- 
sibly, the Sabine. When at length the invalids had recovered sufficient 
strength to travel, the stock of ammunition was nearly spent, some of the men 
had deserted, and the condition of the travellers was such, that there seemed 
no alternative but to return to Fort St. Louis. This they accordingly did, 
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greatly aided in their march by the horses bought from the Cenis, and suffer- 
ing no very serious accident by the way, excepting the loss of La Salle's ser- 
vant, Dumesnil, who was seized by an alligator while attempting to cross the 
Colorado. 


The temporary excitement caused among the colonists by their return soon 
gave place to a dejection bordering on despair. "This pleasant land," writes 
Cavelier, "seemed to us an abode of weariness and a perpetual prison." Flat- 
tering themselves with the delusion, common to exiles of every kind, that they 
were objects of solicitude at home, they watched daily, with straining eyes, for 
an approaching sail. Ships, indeed, had ranged the coast to seek them, but 
with no friendly intent. Their thoughts dwelt, with unspeakable yearning, on 
the France they had left behind; and which, to their longing fancy, was pic- 
tured as an unattainable Eden. Well might they despond; for of a hundred 
and eighty colonists, besides the crew of the "Belle," less than forty-five re- 
mained. The weary precincts of Fort St. Louis, with its fence of rigid pal- 
isades, its area of trampled earth, its buildings of weather-stained timber, and 
its well-peopled graveyard without, were hateful to their sight. La Salle had a 
heavy task to save them from despair. His composure, his unfailing cheerful- 
ness, his words of sympathy and of hope, were the breath of life to this forlorn 
company; for, self-contained and stern as was his nature, he could soften, in 
times of extremity, to a gentleness that strongly appealed to the hearts of 
those around him; and though he could not impart, to minds of less adaman- 
tine temper, the audacity of hope with which he still clung to the final accom- 
plishment of his purposes, the contagion of his courage touched, neverthe- 
less, the drooping spirits of his followers. 


The journey to Canada was clearly their only hope; and, after a brief rest, La 
Salle prepared to renew the attempt. He proposed that Joutel should, this 
time, be of the party; and should proceed from Quebec to France, with his 
brother Cavelier, to solicit succors for the colony. A new obstacle was 
presently interposed. La Salle, whose constitution seems to have suffered 
from his long course of hardships, was attacked in November with hernia. 
Joutel offered to conduct the party in his stead; but La Salle replied that his 
own presence was indispensable at the Illinois. He had the good fortune to re- 
cover, within four or five weeks, sufficiently to undertake the journey; and all 
in the fort busied themselves in preparing an outfit. In such straits were they 
for clothing, that the sails of the "Belle" were cut up to make coats for the ad- 
venturers. Christmas came, and was solemnly observed. 


On the morrow, the band of adventurers mustered for the fatal journey. The 
five horses, bought by La Salle of the Indians, stood in the area of the fort, 
packed for the march; and here was gathered the wretched remnant of the 
colony, those who were to go, and those who were to stay behind. These latter 
were about twenty in all: Barbier, who was to command in the place of Joutel; 
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Sablonniere, who, despite his title of Marquis, was held in great contempt; the 
friars, Membre and Le Clercq, and the priest, Chedeville, besides a surgeon, 
soldiers, laborers, seven women and girls, and several children, doomed, in 
this deadly exile, to wait the issues of the journey, and the possible arrival of a 
tardy succor. La Salle had made them a last address, delivered, we are told, 
with that winning air, which, though alien from his usual bearing, seems to 
have been at times, a natural expression of this unhappy man. It was a bitter 
parting; one of sighs, tears, and embracings; the farewell of those on whose 
souls had sunk a heavy boding that they would never meet again. Equipped 
and weaponed for the journey, the adventurers filed from the gate, crossed 
the river, and held their slow march over the prairies beyond, till intervening 
woods and hills had shut Fort St. Louis for ever from their sight. 


Fort St Louis 


(Note) Situated on a high point on the banks of Garcitas Creek, the small 
French settlement later to be known as Fort St. Louis consisted only of a 
two-story building made of salvaged ship timbers, a chapel, and some small 
jacal structures. Crudely built with roofs of thatch, the huts offered little pro- 
tection from the natural elements and even less from the Karankawa. Here a 
beleaguered band of French colonists struggled valiantly, from 1685 to 1689, 
against the wilderness, the Indians, and an environment that was wholly 
alien to them. Their numbers constantly diminished, from Indian ambush, 
from disease, and from eating strange fruits, such as prickly-pear tunas 
covered with tiny thorns. By the time La Salle left the colony in January 
1687 to seek relief, less than 50 colonists remained of the 180 who had 
landed two years previously. 
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HIS FOLLOWERS. — PRAIRIE TRAVELLING. — A HUNTER'S QUARREL. 
— THE MURDER OF MORANGET. — THE CONSPIRACY. — DEATH OF LA 
SALLE. — HIS CHARACTER. 


THE travellers were crossing a marshy prairie towards a distant belt of 
woods, that followed the course of a little river. They led with them their five 
horses, laden with their scanty baggage, and with what was of no less impor- 
tance, their stock of presents for Indians. Some wore the remains of the cloth- 
ing they had worn from France, eked out with deer-skins, dressed in the In- 
dian manner; and some had coats of old sail-cloth. Here was La Salle, in 
whom one would have known, at a glance, the chief of the party; and the 
priest, Cavelier, who seems to have shared not one of the high traits of his 
younger brother. Here, too, were their nephews, Moranget and the boy Cave- 
lier, now about seventeen years old; the trusty soldier, Joutel, and the friar, 
Anastase Douay. Duhaut followed, a man of respectable birth and education; 
and Liotot, the surgeon of the party. At home, they might, perhaps, have lived 
and died with a fair repute; but the wilderness is a rude touchstone, which of- 
ten reveals traits that would have lain buried and unsuspected in civilized life. 
The German Hiens, the ex-buccaneer, was also of the number. He had proba- 
bly sailed with an English crew, for he was sometimes known as Gemme 
Anglais, or "English Jem." The Sieur de Marle; Teissier, a pilot; l'Archeveque, 
a servant of Duhaut; and others, to the number in all of about twenty, — made 
up the party, to which is to be added Nika, La Salle's Shawanoe hunter, who, 
as well as another Indian, had twice crossed the ocean with him, and still fol- 
lowed his fortunes with an admiring though undemonstrative fidelity. 


They passed the prairie, and neared the forest. Here they saw buffalo; and the 
hunters approached, and killed several of them. Then they traversed the 
woods; found and forded the shallow and rushy stream, and pushed through 
the forest beyond, till they again reached the open prairie. Heavy clouds gath- 
ered over them, and it rained all night; but they sheltered themselves under 
the fresh hides of the buffalo they had killed. 
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It is impossible, as it would be needless, to follow the detail of their daily 
march. It was such a one, though with unwonted hardships, as is familiar to 
the memory of many a prairie traveller of our own time. They suffered greatly 
from the want of shoes, and found for a while no better substitute than a cas- 
ing of raw buffalo-hide, which they were forced to keep always wet, as, when 
dry, it hardened about the foot like iron. At length, they bought dressed deer- 
skin from the Indians, of which they made tolerable moccasons. The rivers, 
streams, and gulleys filled with water were without number; and, to cross 
them, they made a boat of bull-hide, like the "bull boat" still used on the Up- 
per Missouri. This did good service, as, with the help of their horses, they 
could carry it with them. Two or three men could cross in it at once, and the 
horses swam after them like dogs. Sometimes they traversed the sunny 
prairie; sometimes dived into the dark recesses of the forest, where the buf- 
falo, descending daily from their pastures in long files to drink at the river, of- 
ten made a broad and easy path for the travellers. When foul weather arrested 
them, they built huts of bark and long meadow-grass; and, safely sheltered, 
lounged away the day, while their horses, picketed near by, stood steaming in 
the rain. At night, they usually set a rude stockade about their camp; and 
here, by the grassy border of a brook, or at the edge of a grove where a spring 
bubbled up through the sands, they lay asleep around the embers of their fire, 
while the man on guard listened to the deep breathing of the slumbering 
horses, and the howling of the wolves that saluted the rising moon as it 
flooded the waste of prairie with pale mystic radiance. 


They met Indians almost daily; sometimes a band of hunters, mounted or on 
foot, chasing buffalo on the plains; sometimes a party of fishermen; some- 
times a winter camp, on the slope of a hill or under the sheltering border of a 
forest. They held intercourse with them in the distance by signs; often they 
disarmed their distrust, and attracted them into their camp; and often they 
visited them in their lodges, where, seated on buffalo-robes, they smoked 
with their entertainers, passing the pipe from hand to hand, after the custom 
still in use among the prairie tribes. Cavelier says that they once saw a band of 
a hundred and fifty mounted Indians attacking a herd of buffalo with lances 
pointed with sharpened bone. The old priest was delighted with the sport, 
which he pronounces "the most diverting thing in the world." On another oc- 
casion, when the party were encamped near the village of a tribe which Cave- 
lier calls Sassory, he saw them catch an alligator about twelve feet long, which 
they proceeded to torture as if he were a human enemy, first putting out his 
eyes, and then leading him to the neighboring prairie, where, having confined 
him by a number of stakes, they spent the entire day in tormenting him. 


Holding a north-easterly course, the travellers crossed the Brazos, and 
reached the waters of the Trinity. The weather was unfavorable, and on one 
occasion they encamped in the rain during four or five days together. It was 
not a harmonious company. 
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La Salle's cold and haughty reserve had returned, at least for those of his fol- 
lowers to whom he was not partial. Duhaut and the surgeon Liotot, both of 
whom were men of some property, had a large pecuniary stake in the enter- 
prise, and were disappointed and incensed at its ruinous result. They had a 
quarrel with young Moranget, whose hot and hasty temper was as little fitted 
to conciliate as was the harsh reserve of his uncle. Already, at Fort St. Louis, 
Duhaut had intrigued among the men; and the mild admonition of Joutel had 
not, it seems, sufficed to divert him from his sinister purposes. Liotot, it is 
said, had secretly sworn vengeance against La Salle, whom he charged with 
having caused the death of his brother, or, as some will have it, his nephew. 
On one of the former journeys, this young man's strength had failed; and, La 
Salle having ordered him to return to the fort, he had been killed by Indians 
on the way. 


The party moved again as the weather improved; and, on the fifteenth of 
March, encamped within a few miles of a spot which La Salle had passed on 
his preceding journey, and where he had left a quantity of Indian corn and 
beans in cache; that is to say, hidden in the ground, or in a hollow tree. As 
provisions were falling short, he sent a party from the camp to find it. These 
men were Duhaut, Liotot, Hiens the buccaneer, Teissier, l'Archeveque, Nika 
the hunter, and La Salle's servant, Saget. They opened the cache, and found 
the contents spoiled; but, as they returned from their bootless errand, they 
saw buffalo; and Nika shot two of them. They now encamped on the spot, and 
sent the servant to inform La Salle, in order that he might send horses to 
bring in the meat. Accordingly, on the next day, he directed Moranget and De 
Marle, with the necessary horses, to go with Saget to the hunters' camp. When 
they arrived, they found that Duhaut and his companions had already cut up 
the meat, and laid it upon scaffolds for smoking, though it was not yet so dry 
as, it seems, this process required. Duhaut and the others had also put by, for 
themselves, the marrow-bones and certain portions of the meat, to which, by 
woodland custom, they had a perfect right. Moranget, whose rashness and vi- 
olence had once before caused a fatal catastrophe, fell into a most unreason- 
able fit of rage, berated and menaced Duhaut and his party, and ended by 
seizing upon the whole of the meat, including the reserved portions. This 
added fuel to the fire of Duhaut's old grudge against Moranget and his uncle. 
There is reason to think that he had nourished in his vindictive heart deadly 
designs, the execution of which was only hastened by the present outbreak. 
He, with his servant, l'Archeveque, Liotot, Hiens, and Teissier, took counsel 
apart, and resolved to kill Moranget that night. Nika, La Salle's devoted fol- 
lower, and Saget, his faithful servant, must die with him. All were of one mind 
except the pilot, Teissier, who neither aided nor opposed the plot. 


Night came; the woods grew dark; the evening meal was finished, and the 
evening pipes were smoked. The order of the guard was arranged; and, doubt- 
less by design, the first hour of the night was assigned to Moranget, 
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the second to Saget, and the third to Nika. Gun in hand, each stood his watch 
in turn over the silent but not sleeping forms around him, till, his time expir- 
ing, he called the man who was to relieve him, wrapped himself in his blan- 
ket, and was soon buried in a slumber that was to be his last. Now the assas- 
sins rose. Duhaut and Hiens stood with their guns cocked ready to shoot 
down any one of the destined victims who should resist or fly. The surgeon, 
with an axe, stole towards the three sleepers, and struck a rapid blow at each 
in turn. Saget and Nika died with little movement; but Moranget started spas- 
modically into a sitting posture, gasping, and unable to speak; and the mur- 
derers compelled De Marle, who was not in their plot, to compromise himself 
by despatching him. 


The floodgates of murder were open, and the torrent must have its way. 
Vengeance and safety alike demanded the death of La Salle. Hiens, or "Eng- 
lish Jem," alone seems to have hesitated; for he was one of those to whom 
that stern commander had always been partial. Meanwhile, the intended vic- 
tim was still at his camp, about six miles distant. It is easy to picture, with suf- 
ficient accuracy, the features of the scene, — the sheds of bark and branches, 
beneath which, among blankets and buffalo-robes, camp-utensils, pack-sad- 
dles, rude harness, guns, powder-horns, and bullet-pouches, the men lounged 
away the hour, sleeping, or smoking, or talking among themselves; the black- 
ened kettles that hung from tripods of poles over the fires; the Indians 
strolling about the place, or lying, like dogs in the sun, with eyes half shut, yet 
all observant; and, in the neighboring meadow, the horses grazing under the 
eye of a watchman. 


It was the nineteenth of March, and Moranget had been two days absent. La 
Salle began to show a great anxiety. Some bodings of the truth seem to have 
visited him; for he was heard to ask several of his men, if Duhaut, Liotot, and 
Hiens had not of late shown signs of discontent. Unable longer to endure his 
suspense, he left the camp in charge of Joutel, with a caution to stand well on 
his guard; and set out in search of his nephew, with the friar, Anastase Douay, 
and two Indians. "All the way," writes the friar, "he spoke to me of nothing 
but matters of piety, grace, and predestination; enlarging on the debt he owed 
to God, who had saved him from so many perils during more than twenty 
years of travel in America. Suddenly," Douay continues, "I saw him over- 
whelmed with a profound sadness, for which he himself could not account. 
He was so much moved that I scarcely knew him." He soon recovered his 
usual calmness; and they walked on till they approached the camp of Duhaut, 
which was, however, on the farther side of a small river. Looking about him 
with the eye of a woodsman, La Salle saw two eagles, or, more probably, tur- 
key-buzzards, circling in the air nearly over him, as if attracted by carcasses of 
beasts or men. He fired both his pistols, as a summons to any of his followers 
who might be within hearing. The shots reached the ears of the conspirators. 
Rightly conjecturing by whom they were fired, several of them, led by Duhaut, 
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crossed the river at a little distance above, where trees, or other intervening 
objects, hid them from sight. Duhaut and the surgeon crouched like Indians 
in the long, dry, reed-like grass of the last summer's growth, while 
l'Archeveque stood in sight near the bank. La Salle, continuing to advance, 
soon saw him; and, calling to him, demanded where was Moranget. The man, 
without lifting his hat, or any show of respect, replied in an agitated and bro- 
ken voice, but with a tone of studied insolence, that Moranget was along the 
river. La Salle rebuked and menaced him. He rejoined with increased inso- 
lence, drawing back, as he spoke, towards the ambuscade, while the incensed 
commander advanced to chastise him. At that moment, a shot was fired from 
the grass, instantly followed by another; and, pierced through the brain, La 
Salle dropped dead. 


The friar at his side stood in an ecstasy of fright, unable to advance or to fly; 
when Duhaut, rising from his ambuscade, called out to him to take courage, 
for he had nothing to fear. The murderers now came forward, and with wild 
looks gathered about their victim. "There thou liest, great Bashaw! There thou 
liest!" exclaimed the surgeon Liotot, in base exultation over the unconscious 
corpse. With mockery and insult, they stripped it naked, dragged it into the 
bushes, and left it there, a prey to the buzzards and the wolves. 


Thus, in the vigor of his manhood, at the age of forty-three, died Robert Cave- 
lier de la Salle, "one of the greatest men," writes Tonty, "of this age;" without 
question one of the most remarkable explorers whose names live in history. 
His faithful officer Joutel thus sketches his portrait: "His firmness, his 
courage, his great knowledge of the arts and sciences, which made him equal 
to every undertaking, and his untiring energy, which enabled him to sur- 
mount every obstacle, would have won at last a glorious success for his grand 
enterprise, had not all his fine qualities been counterbalanced by a haughti- 
ness of manner which often made him insupportable, and by a harshness to- 
wards those under his command, which drew upon him an implacable hatred, 
and was at last the cause of his death." 


The enthusiasm of the disinterested and chivalrous Champlain was not the 
enthusiasm of La Salle; nor had he any part in the self-devoted zeal of the 
early Jesuit explorers. He belonged not to the age of the knight-errant and the 
saint, but to the modern world of practical study and practical action. He was 
the hero, not of a principle nor of a faith, but simply of a fixed idea and a de- 
termined purpose. As often happens with concentred and energetic natures, 
his purpose was to him a passion and an inspiration; and he clung to it with a 
certain fanaticism of devotion. It was the offspring of an ambition vast and 
comprehensive, yet acting in the interest both of France and of civilization. 
His mind rose immeasurably above the range of the mere commercial specu- 
lator; and, in all the invective and abuse of rivals and enemies, it does not ap- 
pear that his personal integrity ever found a challenger. 


THE MURDER OF LA SALLE. 
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He was capable of intrigue, but his reserve and his haughtiness were sure to 
rob him at last of the fruits of it. His schemes failed, partly because they were 
too vast, and partly because he did not conciliate the good-will of those whom 
he was compelled to trust. There were always traitors in his ranks, and his en- 
emies were more in earnest than his friends. Yet he had friends; and there 
were times when out of his stern nature a stream of human emotion would 
gush, like water from the rock. 


In the pursuit of his purpose, he spared no man, and least of all himself. He 
bore the brunt of every hardship and every danger; but he seemed to expect 
from all beneath him a courage and endurance equal to his own, joined with 
an implicit deference to his authority. Most of his disasters may be ascribed, 
in some measure, to himself; and Fortune and his own fault seemed always in 
league to ruin him. It is easy to reckon up his defects, but it is not easy to hide 
from sight the Roman virtues that redeemed them. Beset by a throng of ene- 
mies, he stands, like the King of Israel, head and shoulders above them all. He 
was a tower of adamant, against whose impregnable front hardship and dan- 
ger, the rage of man and of the elements, the southern sun, the northern 
blast, fatigue, famine, and disease, delay, disappointment, and deferred hope, 
emptied their quivers in vain. That very pride, which, Coriolanus-like, de- 
clared itself most sternly in the thickest press of foes, has in it something to 
challenge admiration. Never, under the impenetrable mail of paladin or cru- 
sader, beat a heart of more intrepid mettle than within the stoic panoply that 
armed the breast of La Salle. To estimate aright the marvels of his patient for- 
titude, one must follow on his track through the vast scene of his interminable 
journeyings, those thousands of weary miles of forest, marsh, and river, 
where, again and again, in the bitterness of baffled striving, the untiring pil- 
grim pushed onward towards the goal which he was never to attain. America 
owes him an enduring memory; cast in iron, she sees the heroic pioneer who 
guided her to the possession of her richest heritage. 


(Note) On March 19, 1687, La Salle was slain by Pierre Duhaut during an 
ambush while talking to Duhaut's decoy, Jean L'Archevéque. They were "six 
leagues" from the westernmost village of the Hasinai (Tejas) Indians. One 
source states that Duhaut was a "disenchanted follower". Duhaut was shot 
and killed by James Hiems to avenge La Salle. Over the following week, oth- 
ers were killed; confusion followed as to who killed whom. 


The colony lasted only until 1688, when Karankawa-speaking Natives killed 
the 20 remaining adults and took five children as captives. Tonti sent out 
search missions in 1689 when he learned of the colonizers’ fate, but failed to 
[find survivors. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 1687, 1688. THE INNOCENT AND THE GUILTY 


TRIUMPH OF THE MURDERERS. — JOUTEL AMONG THE CENIS. — 
WHITE SAVAGES. — INSOLENCE OF DUHAUT AND HIS ACCOMPLICES. 
— MURDER OF DUHAUT AND LIOTOT. — HIENS, THE BUCCANEER. — 
JOUTEL AND HIS PARTY. — THEIR ESCAPE. — THEY REACH THE AR- 
KANSAS. — BRAVERY AND DEVOTION OF TONTY. — THE FUGITIVES 
REACH THE ILLINOIS. — UNWORTHY CONDUCT OF CAVELIER. — HE 
AND HIS COMPANIONS RETURN TO FRANCE. 


FATHER ANASTASE DOUAY returned to the camp, and, aghast with grief 
and terror, rushed into the hut of Cavelier. "My poor brother is dead!" cried 
the priest, instantly divining the catastrophe from the horror-stricken face of 
the messenger. Close behind came the murderers, Duhaut at their head. 
Cavelier, his young nephew, and Douay himself, all fell on their knees, expect- 
ing instant death. The priest begged piteously for half an hour to prepare for 
his end; but terror and submission sufficed, and no more blood was shed. The 
camp submitted without resistance; and Duhaut was lord of all. 


Joutel, at the moment, chanced to be absent; and l'Archeveque, who had a 
kindness for him, went quietly to seek him. He found him on a hillock, look- 
ing at the band of horses grazing on the meadow below. "I was petrified," says 
Joutel, "at the news, and knew not whether to fly or remain where I was; but 
at length, as I had neither powder, lead, nor any weapon, and as l'Archeveque 
assured me that my life would be safe if I kept quiet and said nothing, I aban- 
doned myself to the care of Providence, and went back in silence to the camp. 


Duhaut, puffed up with the new authority which his crime had gained for 
him, no sooner saw me than he cried out that each ought to command in turn; 
to which I made no reply. We were all forced to smother our grief, and not 
permit it to be seen; for it was a question of life and death; but it may be 
imagined with what feelings the Abbe Cavelier and his nephew, Father Anas- 
tase, and I regarded these murderers, of whom we expected to be the victims 
every moment." They succeeded so well in their dissembling, that Duhaut and 
his accomplices seemed to lose all distrust of their intentions; and Joutel says 
that they might easily have avenged the death of La Salle by that of his 
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murderers, had not the elder Cavelier, through scruple or cowardice, opposed 
the design. Meanwhile, Duhaut and Liotot seized upon all the money and 
goods of La Salle, even to his clothing, declaring that they had a right to them, 
in compensation for the losses in which they had been involved by the failure 
of his schemes. They treated the elder Cavelier with great contempt, disre- 
garding his claims to the property, which, indeed, he dared not urge; and 
compelling him to listen to the most violent invectives against his brother. 
Hiens, the buccaneer, was greatly enraged at these proceedings of his accom- 
plices; and thus the seeds of a quarrel were already sown. 


On the second morning after the murder, the party broke up their camp, 
packed their horses, of which the number had been much increased by barter 
with the Indians, and began their march for the Cenis villages, amid a drench- 
ing rain. Thus they moved onward slowly till the twenty-eighth, when they 
reached the main stream of the Trinity, and encamped on its borders. Joutel, 
who, as well as his companions in misfortune, could not lie down to sleep 
with an assurance of waking in the morning, was now directed by his self- 
constituted chiefs to go in advance of the party to the great Cenis village for a 
supply of food. Liotot himself, with Hiens and Teissier, declared that they 
would go with him; and Duhaut graciously supplied him with goods for 
barter. Joutel thus found himself in the company of three murderers, who, as 
he strongly suspected, were contriving an opportunity to kill him; but, having 
no choice, he dissembled his doubts, and set out with his ill-omened compan- 
ions. 


His suspicions seem to have been groundless; and, after a ride of ten leagues, 
the travellers neared the Indian town, which, with its large thatched lodges, 
looked like a cluster of huge haystacks. Twelve of the elders came to meet 
them in their dress of ceremony, each with his face daubed red or black, and 
his head adorned with painted plumes. From their shoulders hung deer-skins 
wrought and fringed with gay colors. Some carried war-clubs; some, bows 
and arrows; some, the blades of Spanish rapiers, attached to wooden handles 
decorated with hawk's-bells and bunches of feathers. 


They stopped before the honored guests, and, raising their hands aloft, ut- 
tered howls so extraordinary, that Joutel , had much ado to preserve the grav- 
ity which the occasion demanded. Having next embraced the Frenchmen, the 
elders conducted them into the village, attended by a crowd of warriors and 
young men; ushered them into their town-hall, a large lodge devoted to coun- 
cils, feasts, dances, and other public assemblies; seated them on mats, and 
squatted in a ring around them. Here they were regaled with sagamite, or In- 
dian porridge, corn-cake, beans, and bread made of the meal of parched corn. 
Then the pipe was lighted, and all smoked together. The four Frenchmen pro- 
posed to open a traffic for provisions, and their entertainers grunted assent. 
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Joutel found a Frenchman in the village. He was a young man from Provence, 
who had deserted from La Salle on his last journey, and was now, to all ap- 
pearance, a savage like his adopted countrymen, being naked like them, and 
affecting to have forgotten his native language. He was very friendly, however, 
and invited the visitors to a neighboring village, where he lived, and where, as 
he told them, they would find a better supply of corn. They accordingly set out 
with him, escorted by a crowd of Indians. They saw lodges and clusters of 
lodges scattered along their path at intervals, each with its field of corn, 
beans, and pumpkins, rudely cultivated with a wooden hoe. Reaching their 
destination, which was not far off, they were greeted with the same honors as 
at the first village; and, the ceremonial of welcome over, were lodged in the 
abode of the savage Frenchman. It is not to be supposed, however, that he 
and his squaws, of whom he had a considerable number, dwelt here alone; for 
these lodges of the Cenis often contained fifteen families or more. They were 
made by firmly planting in a circle tall straight young trees, such as grew in 
the swamps. The tops were then bent inward and lashed together; great num- 
bers of cross-pieces were bound on, and the frame thus constructed was 
thickly covered with thatch, a hole being left at the top for the escape of the 
smoke. The inmates were ranged around the circumference of the structure, 
each family in a kind of stall, open in front, but separated from those adjoin- 
ing it by partitions of mats. Here they placed their beds of cane, their painted 
robes of buffalo and deer skin, their cooking utensils of pottery, and other 
household goods; and here, too, the head of the family hung his bow, quiver, 
lance, and shield. There was nothing in common but the fire, which burned in 
the middle of the lodge, and was never suffered to go out. These dwellings 
were of great size, and Joutel declares that he has seen one sixty feet in diam- 
eter. 


It was in one of the largest that the four travellers were now lodged. A place 
was assigned to them where to bestow their baggage; and they took posses- 
sion of their quarters amid the silent stares of the whole community. They 
asked their renegade countryman, the Proveneal, if they were safe. He replied 
that they were; but this did not wholly reassure them, and they spent a some- 
what wakeful night. In the morning, they opened their budgets, and began a 
brisk trade in knives, awls, beads, and other trinkets, which they exchanged 
for corn and beans. Before evening, they had acquired a considerable stock; 
and Joutel's three companions declared their intention of returning with it to 
the camp, leaving him to continue the trade. They went, accordingly, in the 
morning; and Joutel was left alone. On the one hand, he was glad to be rid of 
them; on the other, he found his position among the Cenis very irksome, and, 
as he thought, insecure. Besides the Proveneal, who had gone with Liotot and 
his companions, there were two other French deserters among this tribe, and 
Joutel was very desirous to see them, hoping that they could tell him the way 
to the Mississippi; for he was resolved to escape, at the first opportunity, from 
the company of Duhaut and his accomplices. 
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He therefore made the present of a knife to a young Indian, whom he sent to 
find the two Frenchmen, and invite them to come to the village. Meanwhile, 
he continued his barter, but under many difficulties; for he could only explain 
himself by signs, and his customers, though friendly by day, pilfered his 
goods by night. This, joined to the fears and troubles which burdened his 
mind, almost deprived him of sleep, and, as he confesses, greatly depressed 
his spirits. Indeed, he had little cause for cheerfulness, in the past, present, or 
future. 


An old Indian, one of the patriarchs of the tribe, observing his dejection, and 
anxious to relieve it, one evening brought him a young wife, saying that he 
made him a present of her. She seated herself at his side; "but," says Joutel, 
"as my head was full of other cares and anxieties, I said nothing to the poor 
girl. She waited for a little time; and then, finding that I did not speak a word, 
she went away." 


Late one night, he lay, between sleeping and waking, on the buffalo-robe that 
covered his bed of canes. All around the great lodge, its inmates were buried 
in sleep; and the fire that still burned in the midst cast ghostly gleams on the 
trophies of savage chivalry, the treasured scalp-locks, the spear and war-club, 
and shield of whitened bull-hide, that hung by each warrior's resting-place. 
Such was the weird scene that lingered on the dreamy eyes of Joutel, as he 
closed them at last in a troubled sleep. 


The sound of a footstep soon wakened him; and, turning, he saw, at his side, 
the figure of a naked Indian, armed with a bow and arrows. Joutel spoke, but 
received no answer. Not knowing what to think, he reached out his hand for 
his pistols; on which the intruder withdrew, and seated himself by the fire. 
Thither Joutel followed; and, as the light fell on his features, he looked at him 
closely. His face was tattooed, after the Cenis fashion, in lines drawn from the 
top of the forehead and converging to the chin; and his body was decorated 
with similar embellishments. Suddenly, this supposed Indian rose, and threw 
his arms around Joutel's neck, making himself known, at the same time, as 
one of the Frenchmen who had deserted from La Salle, and taken refuge 
among the Cenis. He was a Breton sailor named Ruter. His companion, 
named Grollet, also a sailor, had been afraid to come to the village, lest he 
should meet La Salle. 


Ruter expressed surprise and regret when he heard of the death of his late 
commander. He had deserted him but a few months before. That brief inter- 
val had sufficed to transform him into an Indian; and both he and his com- 
panion found their present reckless and ungoverned way of life greatly to 
their liking. He could tell nothing of the Mississippi; and on the next day he 
went home, carrying with him a present of beads for his wives, of which last 
he had made a large collection. 
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In a few days he reappeared, bringing Grollet with him. Each wore a bunch of 
turkey-feathers dangling from his head, and each had wrapped his naked 
body in a blanket. Three men soon after arrived from Duhaut's camp, com- 
missioned to receive the corn which Joutel had purchased. They told him that 
Duhaut and Liotot, the tyrants of the party, had resolved to return to Fort St. 
Louis, and build a vessel to escape to the West Indies; "a visionary scheme," 
writes Joutel, "for our carpenters were all dead; and, even if they had been 
alive, they were so ignorant, that they would not have known how to go about 
the work; besides, we had no tools for it. Nevertheless, I was obliged to obey, 
and set out for the camp with the provisions." 


On arriving, he found a wretched state of affairs. Douay and the two Cave- 
liers, who had been treated by Duhaut with great harshness and contempt, 
had made their mess apart; and Joutel now joined them. This separation re- 
stored them their freedom of speech, of which they had hitherto been de- 
prived; but it subjected them to incessant hunger, as they were allowed only 
food enough to keep them from famishing. Douay says that quarrels were rife 
among the assassins themselves, the malcontents being headed by Hiens, 
who was enraged that Duhaut and Liotot should have engrossed all the plun- 
der. Joutel was helpless, for he had none to back him but two priests and a 
boy. 


He and his companions talked of nothing around their solitary camp-fire but 
the means of escaping from the villanous company into which they were 
thrown. They saw no resource but to find the Mississippi, and thus make their 
way to Canada, a prodigious undertaking in their forlorn condition; nor was 
there any probability that the assassins would permit them to go. These, on 
their part, were beset with difficulties. They could not return to civilization 
without manifest peril of a halter; and their only safety was to turn bucca- 
neers or savages. Duhaut, however, still held to his plan of going back to Fort 
St. Louis; and Joutel and his companions, who, with good reason, stood in 
daily fear of him, devised among themselves a simple artifice to escape from 
his company. The elder Cavelier was to tell him that they were too fatigued for 
the journey, and wished to stay among the Cenis; and to beg him to allow 
them a portion of the goods, for which Cavelier was to give his note of hand. 
The old priest, whom a sacrifice of truth, even on less important occasions, 
cost no great effort, accordingly opened the negotiation; and to his own as- 
tonishment, and that of his companions, gained the assent of Duhaut. Their 
joy, however, was short; for Ruter, the French savage, to whom Joutel had be- 
trayed his intention, when inquiring the way to the Mississippi, told it to 
Duhaut, who, on this, changed front, and made the ominous declaration that 
he and his men would also go to Canada. Joutel and his companions were 
now filled with alarm; for there was no likelihood that the assassins would 
permit them, the witnesses of their crime, to reach the settlements alive. 
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Hiens and several others had gone, some time before, to the Cenis villages to 
purchase horses; and here they had been retained by the charms of the Indian 
women. During their stay, Hiens heard of Duhaut's new plan of going to 
Canada by the Mississippi; and he declared to those with him that he would 
not consent. On a morning early in May, he appeared at Duhaut's camp, with 
Ruter and Grollet, the French savages, and about twenty Indians. Duhaut and 
Liotot, it is said, were passing the time by practising with bows and arrows in 
front of their hut. One of them called to Hiens, "Good-morning;" but the buc- 
caneer returned a sullen answer. He then accosted Duhaut, telling him that he 
had no mind to go up the Mississippi with him, and demanding a share of the 
goods. Duhaut replied that the goods were his own, since La Salle had owed 
him money. "So you will not give them to me?" returned Hiens. "No," was the 
answer. "You are a wretch!" exclaimed Hiens. "You killed my master;" and, 
drawing a pistol from his belt, he fired at Duhaut, who staggered three or four 
paces, and fell dead. Almost at the same instant, Ruter fired his gun at Liotot, 
shot three balls into his body, and stretched him on the ground mortally 
wounded. 


Douay and the two Caveliers stood in extreme terror, thinking that their turn 
was to come next. Joutel, no less alarmed, snatched his gun to defend him- 
self; but Hiens called to him to fear nothing, declaring that what he had done 
was only to avenge the death of La Salle, to which, nevertheless, he had been 
privy, though not an active sharer in the crime. Liotot lived long enough to 
make his confession, after which Ruter killed him by exploding a pistol loaded 
with a blank charge of powder against his head. Duhaut's myrmidon, 
l'Archeveque, was absent, hunting, and Hiens was for killing him on his re- 
turn; but the two priests and Joutel succeeded in dissuading him. 


The Indian spectators beheld these murders with undisguised amazement, 
and almost with horror. What manner of men were these who had pierced the 
secret places of the wilderness to riot in mutual slaughter? Their fiercest war- 
riors might learn a lesson in ferocity from these heralds of civilization. Joutel 
and his companions, who could not dispense with the aid of the Cenis, were 
obliged to explain away, as they best might, the atrocity of what they had wit- 
nessed. 


Hiens, and others of the French, had before promised to join the Cenis on an 
expedition against a neighboring tribe with whom they were at war; and the 
whole party, having removed to the Indian village, the warriors and their al- 
lies prepared to depart. Six Frenchmen went with Hiens; and the rest, includ- 
ing Joutel, Douay, and the Caveliers, remained behind, in the same lodge in 
which Joutel had been domesticated, and where none were now left but 
women, children, and old men. Here they remained a week or more, watched 
closely by the Cenis, who would not let them leave the village; when news at 
length arrived of a great victory, and the warriors soon after returned with 
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forty-eight scalps. It was the French guns that won the battle, but not the less 
did they glory in their prowess; and several days were spent in ceremonies 
and feasts of triumph. When all this hubbub of rejoicing had subsided, Joutel 
and his companions broke to Hiens their plan of attempting to reach home by 
way of the Mississippi. As they had expected, he opposed it vehemently, 
declaring that, for his own part, he would not run such a risk of losing his 
head; but at length he consented to their departure, on condition that the el- 
der Cavelier should give him a certificate of his entire innocence of the mur- 
der of La Salle, which the priest did not hesitate to do. 


For the rest, Hiens treated his departing fellow-travellers with the generosity 
of a successful freebooter; for he gave them a good share of the plunder which 
he had won by his late crime, supplying them with hatchets, knives, beads, 
and other articles of trade, besides several horses. Meanwhile, adds Joutel, 
"we had the mortification and chagrin of seeing this scoundrel walking about 
the camp in a scarlet coat laced with gold which had belonged to the late 
Monsieur de la Salle, and which he had seized upon, as also upon all the rest 
of his property." A well-aimed shot would have avenged the wrong, but Joutel 
was Clearly a mild and moderate person; and the elder Cavelier had con- 
stantly opposed all plans of violence. Therefore they stifled their emotions, 
and armed themselves with patience. 


Joutel's party consisted, besides himself, of the Caveliers, uncle and nephew, 
Anastase Douay, De Marle, Teissier, and a young Parisian named Barthelemy. 
Teissier, an accomplice in the murders of Moranget and La Salle, had ob- 
tained a pardon, in form, from the elder Cavelier. They had six horses and 
three Cenis guides. Hiens embraced them at parting, as did the ruffians who 
remained with him. Their course was north-east, towards the mouth of the 
Arkansas, a distant goal, the way to which was beset with so many dangers 
that their chance of reaching it seemed small. It was early in June, and the 
forests and prairies were green with the verdure of opening summer. They 
soon reached the Assonis, a tribe near the Sabine, who received them well, 
and gave them guides to the nations dwelling towards Red River. 


On the twenty-third, they approached a village, the inhabitants of which, re- 
garding them as curiosities of the first order came out in a body to see them; 
and, eager to do them honor, required them to mount on their backs, and 
thus make their entrance in procession. Joutel, being large and heavy, 
weighed down his bearer, insomuch that two of his countrymen were forced 
to sustain him, one on each side. On arriving, an old chief washed their faces 
with warm water from an earthen pan, and then invited them to mount on a 
scaffold of canes, where they sat in the hot sun listening to four successive 
speeches of welcome, of which they understood not a word. 
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At the village of another tribe, farther on their way, they met with a welcome 
still more oppressive. Cavelier, the unworthy successor of his brother, being 
represented as the chief of the party, became the principal victim of their at- 
tentions. They danced the calumet before him; while an Indian, taking him, 
with an air of great respect, by the shoulders, as he sat, shook him in cadence 
with the thumping of the drum. They then placed two girls close beside him, 
as his wives; while, at the same time, an old chief tied a painted feather in his 
hair. These proceedings so scandalized him, that, pretending to be ill, he 
broke off the ceremony; but they continued to sing all night with so much 
zeal, that several of them were reduced to a state of complete exhaustion. 


At length, after a journey of about two months, during which they lost one of 
their number, De Marle, accidentally drowned while bathing, the travellers 
approached the River Arkansas, at a point not far above its junction with the 
Mississippi. Led by their Indian guides, they traversed a rich district of plains 
and woods, and stood at length on the borders of the stream. Nestled beneath 
the forests of the farther shore, they saw the lodges of a large Indian town; 
and here, as they gazed across the broad current, they presently descried an 
object which nerved their spent limbs, and thrilled their homesick hearts with 
joy. It was a tall wooden cross; and near it was a small house, built evidently 
by Catholic hands. With one accord, they fell on their knees, and raised their 
hands to Heaven in thanksgiving. Two men, in European dress, issued from 
the door of the house, and fired their guns to salute the excited travellers, 
who, on their part, replied with a volley. Canoes put out from the farther 
shore, and ferried them to the town, where they were welcomed by Couture 
and De Launay, two of Tonty's followers. 


That brave, loyal, and generous man, always vigilant and always active, 
beloved and feared alike by white men and by red, had been ejected, as we 
have seen, by the agent of the Governor, La Barre, from the command of Fort 
St. Louis of the Illinois. An order from the king had reinstated him; and he no 
sooner heard the news of La Salle's landing on the shores of the Gulf, and of 
the disastrous beginnings of his colony, than he prepared, on his own respon- 
sibility, and at his own cost, to go to his assistance. He collected twenty-five 
Frenchmen, and five Indians, and set out from his fortified rock on the thir- 
teenth of February, 1686; descended the Mississippi, and reached its mouth 
in Holy Week. Finding no trace of his friend, who at that moment was ranging 
the prairies of Texas in no less fruitless search of his "fatal river," Tonty wrote 
for him a letter, which he left in the charge of an Indian chief, who preserved 
it with reverential care, and gave it, fourteen years after, to Iberville, the 
founder of Louisiana. Deeply disappointed at his failure, Tonty retraced his 
course, and ascended the Mississippi to the villages of the Arkansas, where 
some of his men volunteered to remain. He left six of them; and of this num- 
ber were Couture and De Launay. 
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Cavelier and his companions, followed by a crowd of Indians, some carrying 
their baggage, some struggling for a view of the white strangers, entered the 
log cabin of their two hosts. Rude as it was, they found in it an earnest of 
peace and safety, and a foretaste of home. Couture and De Launay were 
moved even to tears by the story of their disasters, and of the catastrophe that 
crowned them. La Salle's death was carefully concealed from the Indians, 
many of whom had seen him on his descent of the Mississippi, and who re- 
garded him with a prodigious respect. They lavished all their hospitality on 
his followers; feasted them on corn-bread, dried buffalo-meat, and watermel- 
ons, and danced the calumet before them, the most august of all their cere- 
monies. On this occasion, Cavelier's patience failed him again; and pretend- 
ing, as before, to be ill, he called on his nephew to take his place. There were 
solemn dances, too, in which the warriors — some bedaubed with white clay, 
some with red, and some with both; some wearing feathers, and some the 
horns of buffalo; some naked, and some in painted shirts of deer-skin fringed 
with scalp-locks, insomuch, says Joutel, that they looked like a troop of devils 
— leaped, stamped, and howled from sunset till dawn. 


All this was partly to do the travellers honor, and partly to extort presents. 
They made objections, however, when asked to furnish guides; and it was 
only by dint of great offers, that four were at length procured. With these, the 
travellers resumed their journey in a wooden canoe, about the first of August, 
descended the Arkansas, and soon reached the dark and inexorable river, so 
long the object of their search, rolling like a destiny through its realms of soli- 
tude and shade. They launched forth on its turbid bosom, plied their oars 
against the current, and slowly won their way upward, following the writhings 
of this watery monster through cane-brake, swamp, and fen. It was a hard 
and toilsome journey under the sweltering sun of August, now on the water, 
now knee-deep in mud, dragging their canoe through the unwholesome jun- 
gle. On the nineteenth, they passed the mouth of the Ohio; and their Indian 
guides made it an offering of buffalo-meat. 


On the first of September, they passed the Missouri, and soon after saw Mar- 
quette's pictured rock, and the line of craggy heights on the east shore, 
marked on old French maps as "the Ruined Castles." Then, with a sense of re- 
lief, they turned from the great river into the peaceful current of the Illinois. 
They were eleven days in ascending it, in their large and heavy wooden canoe, 
when, at length, on the afternoon of the fourteenth of September, they saw, 
towering above the forest and the river, the cliff crowned with the palisades of 
Fort St. Louis of the Illinois. As they drew near, a troop of Indians, headed by 
a Frenchman, descended from the rock, and fired their guns to salute them. 
They landed, and followed the forest path that led towards the fort, when they 
were met by Boisrondet, Tonty's comrade in the Iroquois war, and two other 
Frenchmen, who no sooner saw them than they called out, demanding where 
was La Salle. 
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Cavelier, fearing lest he and his party would lose the advantages which they 
might derive from his character of representative of his brother, was deter- 
mined to conceal his death; and Joutel, as he himself confesses, took part in 
the deceit. Substituting equivocation for falsehood, they replied that he had 
been with them nearly as far as the Cenis villages, and that, when they parted, 
he was in good health. This, so far as they were concerned, was, literally 
speaking, true; but Douay and Teissier, the one a witness and the other a 
sharer in his death, could not have said so much, without a square falsehood, 
and therefore evaded the inquiry. 


Threading the forest path, and circling to the rear of the rock, they climbed 
the rugged height, and reached the top. Here they saw an area, encircled by 
the palisades that fenced the brink of the cliff, and by several dwellings, a 
storehouse, and a chapel. There were Indian lodges, too; for some of the red 
allies of the French made their abode with them. Tonty was absent, fighting 
the Iroquois; but his lieutenant, Bellefontaine, received the travellers, and his 
little garrison of bush-rangers greeted them with a salute of musketry, min- 
gled with the whooping of the Indians. A Te Deum followed at the chapel; 
"and, with all our hearts," says Joutel, "we gave thanks to God who had pre- 
served and guided us." At length, the tired travellers were among countrymen 
and friends. Bellefontaine found a room for the two priests; while Joutel, 
Teissier, and young Cavelier were lodged in the storehouse. 


The Jesuit Allouez was lying ill at the fort; and Joutel, Cavelier, and Douay 
went to visit him. He showed great anxiety when told that La Salle was alive, 
and on his way to the Illinois; asked many questions, and could not hide his 
agitation. When, some time after, he had partially recovered, he left St. Louis, 
as if to shun a meeting with the object of his alarm. Once before, in 1679, Al- 
louez had fled from the Illinois on hearing of the approach of La Salle. 


The season was late, and they were eager to hasten forward that they might 
reach Quebec in time to return to France in the autumn ships. There was not 
a day to lose. They bade farewell to Bellefontaine, from whom, as from all oth- 
ers, they had concealed the death of La Salle, and made their way across the 
country to Chicago. Here they were detained a week by a storm; and, when at 
length they embarked in a canoe furnished by Bellefontaine, the tempest soon 
forced them to put back. On this, they abandoned their design, and returned 
to Fort St. Louis, to the astonishment of its inmates. 


It was October when they arrived; and, meanwhile, Tonty had returned from 
the Iroquois war, where he had borne a conspicuous part in the famous attack 
on the Senecas, by the Marquis de Denonville. He listened with deep interest 
to the mournful story of his guests. Cavelier knew him well. He knew, so far 
as he was capable of knowing, his generous and disinterested character, his 
long and faithful attachment to La Salle, and the invaluable services he had 
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rendered him. Tonty had every claim on his confidence and affection. Yet he 
did not hesitate to practise on him the same deceit which he had practised on 
Bellefontaine. He told him that he had left his brother in good health on the 
Gulf of Mexico; and, adding fraud to meanness, drew upon him in La Salle's 
name for an amount stated by Joutel at about four thousand livres, in furs, 
besides a canoe and a quantity of other goods, all of which were delivered to 
him by the unsuspecting victim. 


This was at the end of the winter, when the old priest and his companions had 
been living for months on Tonty's hospitality. They set out for Canada on the 
twenty-first of March, reached Chicago on the twenty-ninth, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Michillimackinac. Here Cavelier sold some of Tonty's furs to a mer- 
chant, who gave him in payment a draft on Montreal, thus putting him in 
funds for his voyage home. The party continued their journey in canoes by 
way of French River and the Ottawa, and safely reached Montreal on the sev- 
enteenth of July. Here they procured the clothing of which they were wofully 
in need, and then descended the river to Quebec, where they took lodging, 
some with the Recollet friars, and some with the priests of the Seminary, in 
order to escape the questions of the curious. At the end of August, they em- 
barked for France, and early in October arrived safely at Rochelle. None of the 
party were men of especial energy or force of character; and yet, under the 
spur of a dire necessity, they had achieved one of the most adventurous jour- 
neys on record. Now, at length, they disburdened themselves of their gloomy 
secret; but the sole result seems to have been an order from the king for the 
arrest of the murderers, should they appear in Canada. The wretched exiles of 
Texas were thought, it may be, already beyond the reach of succor. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 1688-1689. FATE OF THE TEXAN COLONY 


TONTY ATTEMPTS TO RESCUE THE COLONISTS. — HIS DIFFICULTIES 
AND HARDSHIPS. — SPANISH HOSTILITY. — EXPEDITION OF ALONZO 
DE LEON. — HE REACHES FORT ST. LOUIS. — A SCENE OF HAVOC. — 
DESTRUCTION OF THE FRENCH. — THE END. 


HENRI DE TONTY, on his rock of St. Louis, was visited in September by Cou- 
ture, and two Indians from the Arkansas. Then, for the first time, he heard 
with grief and indignation of the death of La Salle, and the deceit practised by 
Cavelier. The chief whom he had served so well was beyond his help; but 
might not the unhappy colonists left on the shores of Texas still be rescued 
from destruction? Couture had confirmed what Cavelier and his party had al- 
ready told him, that the tribes south of the Arkansas were eager to join the 
French in an invasion of northern Mexico; and he soon after received from 
the Governor, Denonville, a letter informing him that war had again been de- 
clared against Spain. As bold and enterprising as La Salle himself, he resolved 
on an effort to learn the condition of the few Frenchmen left on the borders of 
the Gulf, relieve their necessities, and, should it prove practicable, make them 
the nucleus of a war-party to cross the Rio Grande, and add a new province to 
the domain of France. It was the revival, on a small scale, of La Salle's scheme 
of Mexican invasion; and there is no doubt that, with a score of French mus- 
keteers, he could have gathered a formidable party of Indian allies from the 
tribes of Red River, the Sabine, and the Trinity. This daring adventure and the 
rescue of his suffering countrymen divided his thoughts, and he prepared at 
once to execute the double purpose. 


He left Fort St. Louis of the Illinois early in December, in a pirogue, or 
wooden canoe, with five Frenchmen, a Shawanoe warrior, and two Indian 
slaves; and, after a long and painful journey, reached the villages of the Cad- 
does on Red River on the twenty-eighth of March. Here he was told that 
Hiens and his companions were at a village eighty leagues distant, and thither 
he was preparing to go in search of them, when all his men, excepting the 
Shawanoe and one Frenchman, declared themselves disgusted with the jour- 
ney, and refused to follow him. Persuasion was useless, and there was no 
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means of enforcing obedience. He found himself abandoned; but he still 
pushed on, with the two who remained faithful. A few days after, they lost 
nearly all their ammunition in crossing a river. Undeterred by this accident, 
Tonty made his way to the village where Hiens and those who had remained 
with him were said to be: but no trace of them appeared; and the demeanor of 
the Indians, when he inquired for them, convinced him that they had been 
put to death. He charged them with having killed the Frenchmen, whereupon 
the women of the village raised a wail of lamentation; "and I saw," he says, 
"that what I had said to them was true." They refused to give him guides; and 
this, with the loss of his ammunition, compelled him to forego his purpose of 
making his way to the colonists on the Bay of St. Louis. With bitter disap- 
pointment, he and his two companions retraced their course, and at length 
approached Red River. Here they found the whole country flooded. Some- 
times they waded to the knees, sometimes to the neck, sometimes pushed 
their slow way on rafts. Night and day, it rained without ceasing. They slept 
on logs placed side by side to raise them above the mud and water, and fought 
their way with hatchets through the inundated cane-brakes. They found no 
game but a bear, which had taken refuge on an island in the flood; and they 
were forced to eat their dogs. "I never in my life," writes Tonty, "suffered so 
much." In judging these intrepid exertions, it is to be remembered that he was 
not, at least in appearance, of a robust constitution, and that he had but one 
hand. They reached the Mississippi on the eleventh of July, and the Arkansas 
villages on the thirty-first. Here Tonty was detained by an attack of fever. He 
resumed his journey when it began to abate, and reached his fort of the Illi- 
nois in September. 


While the king of France abandoned the exiles of Texas to their fate, a power 
dark, ruthless, and terrible, was hovering around the feeble colony on the Bay 
of St. Louis, searching with pitiless eye to discover and tear out that dying 
germ of civilization from the bosom of the wilderness in whose savage im- 
mensity it lay hidden. Spain claimed the Gulf of Mexico and all its coasts as 
her own of unanswerable right, and the viceroys of Mexico were strenuous to 
enforce her claim. The capture of one of La Salle's four vessels at St. Domingo 
had made known his designs, and, in the course of the three succeeding years, 
no less than four expeditions were sent out from Vera Cruz to find and de- 
stroy him. They scoured the whole extent of the coast, and found the wrecks 
of the "Aimable" and the "Belle;" but the colony of St. Louis, inland and se- 
cluded, escaped their search. For a time, the jealousy of the Spaniards was 
lulled to sleep. They rested in the assurance that the intruders had perished, 
when fresh advices from the frontier province of New Leon caused the 
Viceroy, Galve, to order a strong force, under Alonzo de Leon, to march from 
Coahuila, and cross the Rio Grande. Guided by a French prisoner, probably 
one of the deserters from La Salle, they pushed their way across wild and arid 
plains, rivers, prairies, and forests, till at length they approached the Bay of 
St. Louis, and descried, far off, the harboring-place of the French. 
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As they drew near, no banner was displayed, no sentry challenged; and the si- 
lence of death reigned over the shattered palisades and neglected dwellings. 
The Spaniards spurred their reluctant horses through the gateway, and a 
scene of desolation met their sight. No living thing was stirring. Doors were 
torn from their hinges; broken boxes, staved barrels, and rusty kettles, min- 
gled with a great number of stocks of arquebuses and muskets, were scattered 
about in confusion. Here, too, trampled in mud and soaked with rain, they 
saw more than two hundred books, many of which still retained the traces of 
costly bindings. On the adjacent prairie lay three dead bodies, one of which, 
from fragments of dress still clinging to the wasted remains, they saw to be 
that of a woman. It was in vain to question the imperturbable Indians, who, 
wrapped to the throat in their buffalo-robes, stood gazing on the scene with 
looks of wooden immobility. 


Two strangers, however, at length arrived. Their faces were smeared with 
paint, and they were wrapped in buffalo-robes like the rest; yet these seeming 
Indians were L'Archeveque, the tool of La Salle's murderer, Duhaut, and 
Grollet, the companion of the white savage, Ruter. The Spanish commander, 
learning that these two men were in the district of the tribe called Texas, had 
sent to invite them to his camp under a pledge of good treatment; and they 
had resolved to trust Spanish clemency rather than endure longer a life that 
had become intolerable. From them, the Spaniards learned nearly all that is 
known of the fate of Barbier, Zenobe Membre, and their companions. 


Three months before, a large band of Indians had approached the fort, the in- 
mates of which had suffered severely from the ravages of the small-pox. From 
fear of treachery, they refused to admit their visitors, but received them at a 
cabin without the palisades. Here the French began a trade with them; when 
suddenly a band of warriors, yelling the war-whoop, rushed from an ambus- 
cade under the bank of the river, and butchered the greater number. The chil- 
dren of one Talon, together with an Italian and a young man from Paris, 
named Breman, were saved by the Indian women, who carried them off on 
their backs. L'Archeveque and Grollet, who, with others of their stamp, were 
domesticated in the Indian villages, came to the scene of slaughter, and, as 
they affirmed, buried fourteen dead bodies. 


L'Archeveque and Grollet were sent to Spain, where, in spite of the pledge 
given them, they were thrown into prison, with the intention of sending them 
back to labor in the mines. The Indians, some time after De Leon's expedi- 
tion, gave up their captives to the Spaniards. The Italian was imprisoned at 
Vera Cruz. Breman's fate is unknown. Pierre and Jean Baptiste Talon, who 
were now old enough to bear arms, were enrolled in the Spanish navy, and, 
being captured in 1696 by a French ship of war, regained their liberty; while 
their younger brothers and their sister were carried to Spain by the Viceroy. 
With respect to the ruffian companions of Hiens, the conviction of Tonty that 
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they had been put to death by the Indians may have been well founded; but 
the buccaneer himself is said to have been killed in a quarrel with his accom- 
plice, Ruter, the white savage died, the last embers of the doomed colony of 
La Salle. Here ends the wild and mournful story of the explorers of the Mis- 
sissippi. Of all their toil and sacrifice, no fruit remained but a great geographi- 
cal discovery, and a grand type of incarnate energy and will. Where La Salle 
had ploughed, others were to sow the seed; and on the path which the unde- 
spairing Norman had hewn out, the Canadian D'Tberville was to win for 
France a vast though a transient dominion. 


END — Expedition Of Sieur De La Salle 
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Sources Texat Historical Comrrawion - ' 5 
The Bullock Texas State History Museum, in Austin, is named after Bob 
Bullock, who championed the preservation and exhibition of Texas history 
and worked to establish its creation. The La Belle is on display there. 
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Capitaine Taneguy le Gallios de Beaujeau: I was the overall comman- 
der of the expedition and captain of the Joly, carrying La Salle, members of 
his family, his companions Joutel and Nika, plus several priests of the Fran- 
ciscan Order on board my ship. I was to deliver La Salle and his expedition to 
the location he identified, near the mouth of the Mississippi River. After leav- 
ing La Salle in the New World, I was to return to France.I found La Salle to be 
an arrogant, secretive, and argumentative man. 


From the beginning of our trip, he challenged my authority as captain. We 
even quarreled before the trip began over whether we should take biscuits or 
flour, wine or brandy. He changed his mind repeatedly and refused to give me 
navigation directions.I wrote letters to the King throughout the voyage, ex- 
pressing my concern that La Salle might be insane. Our arguments continued 
until La Salle finally moved over another one of my ships, L’Amiable. 


Since France was at war with Spain, I was concerned about pirates attacking, 
especially as we neared Saint Domingue. We had to land on the island to get 
water and supplies and leave provisions we had brought from France for 
other colonists there. We first landed on January 1, 1685 near a place that La 
Salle thought was the mouth of the Mississippi and continued westwardly for 
sixteen more days, anchoring in a lagoon on the 17 th of January. 


I left La Salle, after refusing to meet his demand of unloading our ship’s can- 
nons and cannonballs, for France. Many passengers joined me on the return 
trip, including the engineer Minet and Captain Claude d’Aigron and all of his 
crew from the L’Amiable. As we sailed for Cuba for water, a Spanish ship cap- 
tured our crew boat and seventeen men. Quickly we took on casks of water 
and wood and left for Virginia, where we took on additional supplies. We re- 
turned to France almost one year after initially setting out. I delivered my let- 
ters and those of La Salle, receiving warnings to say nothing that would be 
negative of the King or his support of La Salle. 
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Henri Joutel: I had known La Salle for many years before he asked me to 
join him on the expedition, as a friend and military advisor. I kept a detailed 
journal during the trip, describing the voyage and our subsequent meetings 
with the Natives. I also took notes on the local flora and fauna. We faced 
many hardships during the expedition, including sickness and attacks by Na- 
tives. Many aboard our ship lost all their belongings after a storm arose, sink- 
ing the Belle. I served as post commander, due to my long military record, at 
Fort St. Louis for two years. 


I attempted to maintain the fort, hunting and fishing with the other residents 
while La Salle and others explored the country to the West. When La Salle re- 
turned, things deteriorated quickly. We were working hard with little food 
and La Salle was depressed, frequently insulting the men with little justifica- 
tion. When things became desperate, I left with La Salle and eighteen other 
men, hoping to reach Canada and sail for France to bring back aid to Fort St. 
Louis. It was on this trip that La Salle was murdered by one of the men. 


Abbé Jean Cavelier: I am La Salle’s older brother, and I am a Sulpician 
priest who migrated to Canada in 1665, serving in Montreal. I had been in 
Canada for a year when my brother left the religious instruction of the Jesuits 
in Paris and joined me in Montreal. I gave him money to help him in the fur 
trade, but his behavior concerned me. La Salle went on several expeditions, 
incurring huge debts to me, the King, and church officials. He eventually 
made it down the Mississippi River and claimed the territory for France. 


After this, he left for France, asking the King to finance an expedition to begin 
a colony near the mouth of the Mississippi and secure a military presence in 
the area. My brother planned to begin a fur trading venture to bring furs back 
to France to help pay his debts. I went on the expedition with my bother. 
When we finally landed, I was sick, as were many others and some had al- 
ready died of disease. Things deteriorated quickly on our voyage and after my 
brother was killed, I begged his murderer, Pierre Duhaut, to spare my life. 


Denis Thomas: I was a page of Marquis de Greville, who as an advisor to 
the King when I received a year’s leave to join La Salle’s expedition. Though I 
sailed on the Joly, with La Salle, I did not know our destination because La 
Salle was secretive and told no one his plans. We arrived in St. Domingue 
safely but our sister ship was captured, and we lost all our supplies, leaving us 
short on food and provisions. La Salle became ill while were in port, and he 
was delirious and fevered, losing all reason. While La Salle was ill, we roamed 
the island freely with no control, taking beautiful women as we wanted and 
drinking grog heavily. I decided that I did not want to continue on the expedi- 
tion with La Salle and instead, joined another ship’s crew as a deckhand. 
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Pére Anastase Douay: I am a Recollect friar, which is a branch of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, established in Canada. I traveled on La Salle’s expedition to 
bring Catholicism to the Natives. La Salle planned for a business and religious 
mission but the King also wanted a military conquest, hoping that La Salle 
would capture the rich mines that were so lucrative for Spain. The King also 
charged the soldiers on the expedition with harassing the Spanish, since we 
were at war with them. La Salle landed us at a beautiful place and the men 
built a crude settlement near our ship, the Belle. We lived off buffalo meat, 
building a smoker to preserve the meat we skinned because our supplies ran 
low. We faced many difficulties and many of our men died, eaten by alliga- 
tors, bitten by rattlesnakes, and attacked by unknown fevers. 


So few of us were left that we decided to go to Canada for help. La Salle was 
depressed and troubled and it was on this journey northward that he was 
murdered. La Salle was killed on March 19, 1687 and the men who killed him 
stripped his body of his clothing, taking his gold and all his belonging. They 
left his body in some brush to be eaten by the wolves and buzzards. I begged 
for my life and was spared and separated from the killers, traveling up the 
Illinois River to a fort. From there I continued northward and after several 
months reached Montreal and then eventually sailed back to France. After I 
returned to France, I wrote a book about my journeys called First Establish- 
ment of the Faith in New France. 


Jean-Baptiste Minet: I sailed with La Salle, having been assigned to the ex- 
pedition by royal orders. I was the engineer, tasked with building the settle- 
ment and mapping the expedition. I kept a log of our trip and created several 
maps that I took back to France with me when I returned. There were many 
bad men among the sailors who had been forced to join the expedition. La 
Salle was a difficult man with wild mood swings. He would become angry 
over the most trivial matters and he maintained spies on the ship who re- 
ported into him about the goings on of all the passengers. He once accused 
me of being a spy of his enemies. 


La Salle did not like me and he removed me from my position and forced me 
to travel on the L’Aimable. La Salle fought constantly with the captain, Beau- 
jeu. La Salle sent me back to France, claiming that he was a good enough en- 
gineer and that they did not need me. When I returned to my native country, I 
gave my reports and maps to the Minister of the Navy, who claimed that I had 
been ungrateful and had deserted my duties. I was imprisoned along with 
Captain d’Aigron, whose bad decisions had led to the sinking of his ship, the 
L’Aimable. In 1686 Spain obtained copies of the maps I made of the area 
through an ambassador in England. My maps proved useful to the Spanish 
expeditions of Alonso de Leon, helping the Spanish explorer find the French 
colony. 
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Pierre Meuinier: I was fourteen years old when I sailed with La Salle as one 
of his soldiers. La Salle was always a moody man and refused to share his 
plans with others. He fell ill with fevers many times and went out of his mind. 
During the winter of 1685, La Salle became extremely angry with me and 
placed me in leg irons on the Belle. I managed to escape just as the ship was 
sinking. Once we landed in the area that La Salle said was near the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, we began building Fort Saint Louis, cutting what wood 
we could find and making houses covered with bison skin. We used planking 
from the sunken Belle to build a storehouse for our supplies. We also traded 
with the Natives. La Salle took men on several expeditions, going both east 
and west while those of us at the fort suffered from disease, insects, and In- 
dian attacks. I saw La Salle murdered by Duhaut. He shot him in the head. I 
felt ill and remained among the Cenis Indians. While living with the Natives, I 
was tattooed on my face and body. The Natives tattooed me by making cuts in 
my skin with strong, sharp thorns and then taking a charcoal made from 
crushed walnut wood soaked in water and inserting it in my flesh. The char- 
coal mixed with the blood and pus and formed marks on my skin that never 
left. While living with the Indians, I also learned their language and how they 
planted and grew food. I remained several years living among the Natives of 
East Texas. I heard that the Spanish were settling the area and tried to hide 
but they found me. I served with Alonso de Leon on his expedition in 1690 as 
an interpreter as the Spanish built the San Francisco de los Tejas Mission. 


Madame Isabelle Planteau Talon: My name is Jean-Baptiste and I am 
here to give you my mother’s account of the La Salle expedition: My husband 
was a carpenter on the expedition, and my five children and I went along on 
the colonizing trip to the New World. My oldest son was eleven and I was 
eight months pregnant. We had many fellow travelers, including: 100 French 
soldiers, 7 priests, 2 surgeons, 8 merchants, and a variety of artisans such as 
masons, carpenters, and toolmakers. Only one other family joined our group. 
There were several single women among us who hoped to find husbands on 
the expedition. Some did marry. One of these single women who married had 
a child at Fort St. Louis and she claimed to have the first French child born in 
the new land. My baby was born on board ship during the voyage so I be- 
lieved he was the first born. The King would reward the first born child, so 
she and I argued bitterly over the position. I worked hard to pack supplies but 
I did not know where we were going. Everything that I packed had to meet 
two purposes: first we needed to feed ourselves on the long sea voyage across 
the ocean but I also had to pack supplies that we needed to begin our new 
lives. Because space was limited, I found it difficult to pack our provisions. 
We lost many men, including my husband. Because so many men died, the 
women and children learned to defend ourselves. By Christmas 1687 our situ- 
ation became desparate and La Salle left to seek help. My mother was killed 
by an arrow during an Indian attack at Fort St. Louis. 
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Pierre Talon: I was eleven years old when I sailed for the New World with 
La Salle. After things became desperate at Fort St. Louis, I went with La Salle 
and his party to seek help for the rest of the colonizers. La Salle planned to 
leave me behind with the Cenis Indians to learn their language and enlist 
their help. I witnessed La Salle’s murder. It was his nephew who provoked the 
incident. La Salle sent Moranget to locate a small hunting party formed by La 
Salle. When Moranget found the hunters, he took their meat and rationed it 
back out to them, arguing that they needed to share with the other members 
of the expedition. The men rebelled and during the night they murdered Mor- 
naget and others and then ambushed La Salle the next day. They took La 
Salle’s guns and clothes and left him in the open to be eaten by the animals. 
Spanish explorers arrived to the area and treated us kingly, helping me to find 
my lost siblings. They eventually took us south to Mexico City, where I lived 
and worked as a servant in the viceroy’s home. I had many adventures after 
this, traveling back to Europe and returning again to the New World. 


Pierre Duhaut: | am a friend of Pierre Duhaut and will relate his experi- 
ences with La Salle: I was born in the same city in France as La Salle and in- 
vested heavily in his expedition. I had rented a house in Dominique when we 
arrived and because La Salle was ill, I took him in. He ranted for over a week, 
consumed by fevers, which allowed his crew to roam freely, drinking and 
spending time with prostitutes. After he recovered, he attempted to resupply 
his expedition, going into debt to me to cover expenses. 


La Salle managed the expedition poorly, allowing the men to be drunk fre- 
quently and spend time with prostitutes. We had trouble finding good drink- 
ing water and the brackish water we did use caused many of us to become sick 
with dysentery. La Salle was often angry, and he abused me. He showed me 
little respect, despite owing me money. He was furious with me after I be- 
came lost on an expedition and made my way back to Fort St. Louis. Many 
men died or deserted during La Salle’s force-march expeditions. He sent my 
brother back to the fort on one such trip, but he never arrived. 


Many men died, from Indian attacks, drinking sea and bad water, dysentery, 
venereal diseases they acquired from the prostitutes, rattlesnakes bites, and 
malnutrition. Some drowned in the rivers and were eaten by alligators. La 
Salle’s leadership was terrible and could not be tolerated, and sought a way of 
saving myself and the others. We got our revenge. Liotot , our surgeon, took 
an ax and clubbed to death Morenger, Nika, and Saget, who were all La Salle’s 
friends. The next morning, I hid in the bushes and shot La Salle, taking his 
belongings and dividing them up. We returned to our camp much calmer. 
Duhaut remained among the Cenis Indians and was eventually murdered by a 
German buccaneer from an English ship. 
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Jacques Grollet: I am an experienced sailor and sailed on board the 
L’Aimable as part of the crew. Most of the other crewmen were not experi- 
enced sailors like I am. They were simply young men with nothing to do and 
were hanging around the seaport. Some were recruited dishonestly or were 
trapped by officers getting paid for each new recruit they brought aboard. My 
work included hoisting and lowering the sails as the wind changed or we 
changed direction. I also mended tears and rips in the sails, stood watch, 
looking for pirates, weather changes, and obstacles in the water. I helped to 
drop the anchor and I caulked the planks so that the ship wouldn't leak. I 
mended nets, scrubbed the deck, fetched supplies, and kept the decks picked 
up and the ropes straightened. I marched with La Salle in 1686 on yet another 
attempt to find the Mississippi River and during the expedition, I deserted La 
Salle, living among the Tejas and Cenis tribes for a year. I later returned to 
Fort St. Louis, discovering it burned and all the people dead with arrows 
through them. I buried fourteen people. 


Nika, a Shawnee: I am Denis Thomas, and will give the testimony of Nika, 
who accompanied La Salle on his expedition. I am a light-skinned, slightly fat 
Shawnee with thick black hair. La Salle purchased me as a prisoner of war in 
1669 on an early exploration from Canada. My tribe allied with the French 
and traded with them. We were a roaming tribe that traveled great distances. 
I went to France when La Salle returned to ask the King for funding for his 
expedition. I spoke French fluently, as well as many Native languages. I 
joined La Salle on his journey to colonize the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
We had heard news that the local Indians were warring against the Spanish 
and that there were rich mines to be taken there. I always joined La Salle on 
his expeditions from Fort St. Louis, serving as the chief hunter and feeding 
everyone with the buffalo meat I shot. I was bit by a rattlesnake on one hunt 
but cut the bite, drained the poison, and recovered. The surgeon, Liotot, split 
Nika’s skull open one night, and he died. 


Marie-Madeleine Talon: I joined my mother and father on La Salle’s expe- 
dition. I was attacked by Natives at Fort St. Louis but some Indian women 
saved me and my brothers. The Spanish explorer De Leon discovered me and 
my brother living among the Karankawas in 1690, and they reunited me with 
my brother Pierre. The Spanish gave the Indians a horse for each of us and 
some smoking tobacco. Eventually I returned to France and married, settling 
permanently in Canada. 
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